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Tue Proprietors having completed the First Volume, (to the satis- 
faction, they trust, of their numerous SusscriBers) have th: pleasure 
of informing the Public, that a new arrangement has now taken place, 
with respect to the plan on which this Magazine is to be continued.— 
The Proprietors of the ‘‘ DUBLIN PANORAMA” having disposed of 
their interest in that publication to the Hisernia Press Company, 
both are now united, under the name of “ The HIBERNIA MAGA- 
ZINE, and DUBLIN MONTHLY PANORAMA.” To this end, it 
has been deemed necessary to charge the pages more fully, and by 
condensing the mode of printing, to give an additional quantity of 
matter ;—-this has been done without raising the price; so that the 
Subscribers to either of the works will have the essence of both, at 
the expense of one! 

The Proprietors have to solicit those literary Gentlemen, who were 
contributors to the Panorama, for a continuance of their favours; and 
hope the Subscribers to that publication will not withhold their future 
patronage. 
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General Kosciusco, 


Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek’d—as Kosciusco fell, 
. CAMPBELL. 


ee 


WE should feel it a duty due to our readers, to give a biographical 
sketch of the hero, whose portrait embellishes our Magazine for this 
month, were we not well assured, that his “ strange eventful history,” 
is recorded in the breast of every man on whom amor patria has 
any influence-——The patriotism, courage, and perseverance of this 
great man, are well known to all Europe; and America has borne 
testimony to his merit, by the manner in which she has received 
him, after his utmost exertions for his native land proved ineffectual. 
We heave a sigh at the fate of the hero, and could a tear recall his 
beloved Poland to her rank among the nations, or him to the proud 
eminence un which he stood, the tribute should be their's, 

We shall take the liberty: of asserting, that the portrait which we 
annex, is the best, both as to execution, and resemblance, that has 
been offered to the public. 

Mrs. Cosway is fortunate in having been cast in the paths of heroes. 
While General Kosciusco, the glorious champion and victim of Polish 
liberty, was in England, she was introduced to him by her husband. 
The General, who was suffering severely from the effects of the 
wounds he received on the 10th of October, 1794, had been very 
reluctant to admit the visits of ladies; but the amiable enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Cosway bore down all his scruples, and she sat by the side of 
his couch, entertaining him with her brilliant conversation, while 
Mr. Cosway made a small drawing of his figure. The print which was 
engraved from this portrait, is a fine likeness, and ought to be highly 
interesting to all men who can distinguish between a real patriot 
and an imposing demagogue. 
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A few years ago, when Kosciusco passed through Bristol, on his 
way to America, great marks of honour were shewn him, and many 
presents made him, bo'h by the municipality, and by individuals 
Amonz others, an honest gingerbread-baker thought, that as he was 
going to sea, nothing could be more acceptable to him than a noble 
plumb cake for the voyage ; he made him the very best which could 
be made, and a valiant. one it was; it was as big as he could 
carry ; and on the top, which was, as usual, covered with a crust of 
sugar, was written, in coloured sugar plumbs, To the gallant Kos- 
ciusco. With this burden the good man proceeded to the house of 
the American consul, where Kosciusco was lodged, and enquired for 
the general. He was told, that he was’ lying on the sofa, for his 

wounds were not at that time healed, and he was too much fatigued 
and too unwell to see any one.—O! (said the gingerbread- -baker) 
he won't be angry with seeing me, I warrant you, so shew me the 
way up; and, pushing the servant forward, he followed him up 
stairs into the room: when, however, he saw the great man whom 
he was come to honour, lying on his couch, with his countenance pale, 
painful, and emaciated, yet full of benevolence, the sight overpowered 
him; he put down his cake, burst inte tears like a child, and ran out 
of the room without speaking a single word. 








Topography--of Dublin. 


Brief Annals of the City of Dublin from the year 448 to the year 1169, 
when it was first invaded by the English, during which period the 
Ostmen or Danes became masters of it. 


DUBLIN was either built or fortified by the Ostmen or Danes, who 
settled here early on the score of traffic: but, as these mercantile 
people had for a long time no concern in government, it cannot be 
expected that their actions could afford any matter for history, till 
their countrymen came hither for the purposes of conquest in the 
9h century, and, like a deluge, spread the terror of their arms 
through the whole kingdom. 

Nhat Dublin, and the adjacent territories, were early governed by 
Roitelets, or petty kings, is manifest from the tenor of the Irish his- 
tory, though the names of such petty kings have not been handed 
down to us, except in one instance only. For the kingdom being 
cantoned into several parts, the supreme monarch had his share of 
territory, as well as the dominion of the whole. The four provincial 
kings were governors of the four provinces, yet in subordination to 
the s supreme monarch, to whom they were feudatory, and collected and 
paid the allotted tributes and taxes for the support of the government 
to him; sv that, properly speaking, they were substitutes or viceroys 
only to the monarchs of Ireland, though they often undertook to meet 
his power. If the provincial kings were to be considered in any other 
light, it would be repugnant to the nature of monarchy, which was 
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Topography. 3 


always the prevailing form of government in this island; and the title 
of king of Ireland would be only an empty shadow, if those.provincial 
kings should be allowed singly to enjoy a supreme right of magis- 
tracy in their respéctive shares. For then, nothing would be left to 
the supreme monarch but the little territory of Meath, which was 
reckoned his private estate, and was allotted to him for the main- 
tenance of his table. 

As the provincial kings were substitutes to the supreme monarch, 
so they had under them other inferior kings of smaller territories: For 
the possessors of considerable domains in Ireland were in common 
acceptation dignified with the titles of kings, though in reulity they 
were only subjects ; so that to this passage of Martial, ‘« Qui rex est, 
** regem, Maxime, non habeat,” may be opposed another, * “‘ Degener 
** in tuguri rex lare quisque sui.” Thus we read frequently of the 
king of Brefinny, the king of Kinsellagh, the king of Ossory, the 
king of Cashell, and the like, who were all subjects only to the several 
provincial kings, as these latter were to the monarch. The Irish, in 
this instance of petty kings, followed the examples of other nations, 
who often gave the title of kings to the governors of small territories, 
and sometimes to those of single towns. Tlius Ulysses was called king 
of Ithica, though his dominions were only a craggy island of about 
25 miles in compass; insomuch, that Cicero compares thet to a nest 
built upon arock. Nestor had the title of king of Pylos, though his 
powér extended no further t-an a single town of that name in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Joshua slew thirty-one kings in the small compass of Pa'es- 
tine alone; and Strabo affirms, that every city of the Phoenicians was 
governed by a peculiar king. Nor is there occasion to travel so tar for 
instances of this kind, Kent alone being subject to four kings, when 
Julius Cesar invaded it. 

The Irish language distinguisheth the office of king by two words, 
+ namely, aird righ, or the higan king; i. e. the supreme monarch ; 
and righ beag, i. e. the little or petty king ; in Latin regelus, who was 
a provincial or inferior king, and owed obedience. and subjection to the 
aird righ, though at the same time he exercised an absolute authority 
over his own subjects, who nevertheless had a right of appeal to the 
supreme monarch. There were also other petty kings of smaller dis- 
tricts in Ireland, some subject to the aird righ, and some to the provin- 
cial kings. From hence it seems to be fairly collected, that the 
provincial kings were the great officers of the supreme monarch’s court, 
and of his council; and that the other: petty kings, or chieftaines of 
smaller. districts, were in the nature of counts, barons, or lords of 
manors in other countries, and were probably the great officers of the 
several provincial kings, and’ of their council. Some ancient writers, 
taking example from the customs of other countyies, have not unfre- 
quently called these last-mentioned petty kings by the titles of dukes 
(duces) or chieftains, and counts. Thus the author of the life of 
St. Declan { calls the father of Declan, ‘‘ Ercus, dux desiorum, 
i. e. Ercus, duke or chieftain of Desies,’ then a territory, now a barony 
in the county of Waterford, of which the descendants of that Ercus 


* Flah, Ogyg. p. 31 + Ogyg. p. 2%. 3 MS 
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continued petty kings until the arrival of the English. So in the 
life of St. Carthag, * Meloctride is called dux Nan-Desi, duke or chief- 
tains of Desies. Bede + in his account of St.Colman says, “‘ That he 
** bought Mayo, a comite ad cujus possessionem pertinebat from a 
** count whose estate it was.” The author of the life of Laurence 
O-Tvol, { archbishop of Dublin, who died in the year 1180, mentions 
a count of Kildare, who undoubtedly was then petty king of that dis- 
trict ; for Kildare was not erected into an earldom till 1316. 

The Danes having settled themselves in the government of Dublin, 
followed the example of the Irish in this particular, and were some- 
times called kings, and sometimes counts ; of which an instance may 
be seen in the black-book of Christ-church, Dublin, where Sitric Mac- 
Aulaff, king of the Ostmen of Dublin, is called Sitricus, rex Dublin, 
filius Ableb, comitis Dublin, which Ableb, otherwise called Aulaff, was 
immediate predecessor to Sitric. 

Many instances of this sort of petty kings might be cited from the his- 
tories of Ireland, which, to avoid prolixity, are omitted; and thus much 
is advanced only to give the reader some idea of the nature of the kings, 
or chief governors of Dublin in the Danish times, who undoubtedly owed 
subjection to the provincial kings of Leinster; though in the 9th and 
10th centuries, when they had ‘strengthened themselves in Dublin, 
Fingal, and other adjacent. territories, they shook off their allegiance, 
and often made war upon these princes. 

One instance only oceurs of a king of Dublin (and that in the 5th 
century) before the invasions of the Danes in the beginning of the 
9th, and he is mentioned (it must be confessed) by no very reputable 
writer §,as follows: 

A. D. 448 Alphin Mc. Eochaid, king of Dublin, and his subjects 

were converted to the Christian faith by the preaching of St. Patrick, 
and baptized in a fountain called, after that missionary’s name, St. 
Patrick's well, on the south side of the city, near the place where the 
steeple of the church dedicated to him now stands; which well (we are 
told by archbishop Usher) ||. was, a little before the year 1639, shut up 
and inclosed within a private house. In the black-book of Christ- 
church the following passage may be seen, 
*« Fornices, &c. The arches or vaults were built by the Danes 
** before the arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland; and at-that time Christ- 
** church was not built in the manner it is now; and therefore St. 
‘* Patrick celebrated mass in one of the arches or vaults, which to 
‘** this day is called the arch or vault of St. Patrick: and St. Patrick 
‘* prophesied concerning the building of Christ-church there in future 
** ages.” It must follow from hence that these vaults were erected 
by the Ostmen merchants, as a depository for their wares, many ages 
before that people came to make settlements here on the score of 
conquest, which happened in the following time and manner. 








‘ 


* Cited by Flah. Ogyg. p. 29. + Eccl. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 4, 
t Jnt. Surii Collect. 


§ Jocelin vit. Patricii, cap, 71. \| Primord, p. 863, 
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A. D. 838. The Ostmen entered the river Lifley * with a fleet of 
sixty sail, in aid of their countrymen, who had ravaged the land, and 
made several settlements in it during the space of 43 years before. 
Dublin now submitted to them for the first time, in which they raised 
a strong rath + and thereby curbed not only the city, but in a little 
time extended their conquests through Fingal to the north, and as far 
as Bray, and the mountains of Wicklow to the south. ‘These parts 
seem to have been soon after made the head of the Danish settlements 
in Leinster, and from them Fingal took its name, as much as to say, 
the territory of the.white foreigners or Norwegians, as the country to 
the south of Dublin was called Dubh Gall, or the territory of the black 
foreigners, from the Danes. This last denomination is not preserved 
in history, that we know of; but it remains by tradition among the 
native Irish of these parts to this day. The Danes however were soon 
after driven out of Dublin. ‘Turgesius, their principal commander, 
was slain in 845, and the greatest part of the Danes driven back to 
Norway, and the islands from whence they came. 

A, D. 851. About this time { the Danes,.or Ostmen, again pos- 
sessed themselves of Dublin, Fingal and other adjoining territories, 
And now a bloody battle was fought between the Irish of Meath and 
Leinster, and those foreigners; in which the Danes of Dublin were 
put to flight, and the city plundered by the victors. A great number 
of the Danes escaped to their own country, from whence the year fol- 
lowing they returned with fresh recruits, overthrew their enemies in 
battle, and recovered the city of Dublin, which they repaired and 
strengthened with fortifications. The author of the life of St 
Coemgene, § commonly called St. Keivin, intends those Danes or 
Ostmen, in a passage wherein he speaks of Dublin thus: ‘“ Et ipse 
«© Sanctus Garbanus prope civitatem Ath-Cliath habitabat, que est in 
“* aquilonali Laginensium plagA, super fretum maris posita, et illud 
“ scotic® dictur Dubh-lein, quod sonat latint Nigre-therme: et ipsa 
** civitas potens et belligera est, in quA semper habitant viri asperrimi 
** in preliis, et peritissimi in classtbus.———-——St. Garban (says that 
‘© writer) lived near the city of Ath-Cliath, which is seated in the 
** north parts of Leinster, upon a firth of the sea, and in the Irish 
language is called Dubh-lein, which in the latin signifies nigre- 
‘* therma, or the black-bath: andthe city is potent and warlike, and 
“ inhabited by a race of people, who have been always most hardy 
“ in the battle, and of great skill in navigation.” 


* Annals of the four masters. + Warwi Antiq. cap. 24, 
~ Warei Antiq. cap. 24. 
§ Transcriptum ex Codice Kilkenniensi MS, cap. 30. 
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Round Towers of Treland. 


OF all the buildings in the world, the Round Towers of Ireland are 
the simplest, and at the same time not without beauty and propor- 
tion. It is disputed by Sir James Ware and others, for what use 
they were intended, and in what age, and by what people they were 
erected. Some antiquarians have supposed that they were intended for 
belfreys ; and others have pretended that they were the retreats of 
certain hermits, or religious anchorites: but neither of these sup- 
positions appear probable. 

From the narrow windows all round, and rising at certain intervals, 
it is evident that there were spiral flights of wooden stairs in them to 
the very top. At the top of each of the Round Towers, the win. 
dows are different in form and position from the lower ones, being 
considerably larger, to the number of four, and situated on a level ex- 
actly opposite to one another. These, with other considerations, induce 
us to think, that they were intended for beacons, or light-houses ; 
and being very tall and remarkable edifices, they were the best 
means that possibly could be devised, for the direction of travellers 
both by day and night, ina country overrun with woods, and without 
highways or roads. 

Some persons imagine, that if they were intended for light-houses, 
they alway» would hae been built upon hills, and not seemingly at 
hazard as they are. Yet we should be very much surprised, if they were 
always situated upon elevated places. For they were not intended to 
diffuse a light like the lamps in a city, but to serve as signals to direet 
people to a town, to the residence of a chief, or to a fair, which most 
certainly were not always upon the summit of hills. 

There is one of these Round Towers on the rock of Cashel. Like 
the others it is very tall, and diminishing in its diameter as it rises 
like the shaft of a piliar, and is surmounted by a conical roof of stone. 
On the whole appearing grand, yet simple, and without any of those 
whimsical sculptures and futile ornaments, with which the Gothic 
architecture very muc) abounds. Near this Round Tower is a most 
remarkable edifice, called by the people of the place, King Cormack’s 
Hall; probably from Cormack, one of the old Irish chiefs who resided 
there about the beginning of the tenth century, two hundred and seventy 
years before the English invasion. King Cormack’s hall is built of 
free-stone, a stone not common in that pari of the country ; but the old 
cathedral adjoining to it is built of a blue lime-stone. and is evidently 
of a much more modern date. As there is no part of the building 
made of free-stone, but King Cormack’s hall, and the round tower ; 
as the stones of both appear to have been cut in the same manner, 
with a hatchet ; and as the round tower corresponds to the castles on 
each side of King Cormack’s hall, we think it is more than probable 
that they were built at the same time Now, if it is possible to de- 
termine in what age King Cormack’s hall was built, we think we 
may knew to what people-and to what time we are indebted for these 
beautiful edifices, the Irish Round Towers. 

King Cormack's hall does not, in any respect, resemble the ae 
buildings.—It is built in a most singular manner, without a founda- 
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tion, and yet is so firm, as to stand to the present time. The arches 
are very neat and all semicircular ; but not one of them, nor any part 
of the edifice, in the ogee fashion of the Goths: which shew, that it 
must have been built before the Irish became acquainted with Gothic 
architecture. Wiether Cormack’s hall was inteaded for a Heathen or 
Druidical temple, or for the assemblies of the Irish chiefs, we cannot 
determine ; but think, that when it was in repair, though not very 
extensive, it must have appeared really splendid and grand. 

Originally, besides the doors in Cormack’s hall, there were but two 
or three very small perforations to admit light; which makes it appear 
probable that they were unacquainted with glass in Ireland when 
this was built. 

The edifice is adorned with an immensity of sculpture, both with- 
in and without. . Over the principal entrance, charged with a profusion 
of zigzag work, which, though somewhat heavy, is executed with a 
great deal of taste, is the representation of a centaur, discharging an 
arrow from his bow at a lion, or some more monstrous animal. But 
on any part of the building, either onthe inside or on the outside, 
there is no figure which bears the smallest resemblance to a cross, or 
to any thing Christian. Around one of the principal arehes is a very 
uncommon ornament, being a continued row of the representations 
of the heads of men, horses, bulls, &c. which appearing very con- 
spicuous, gives the place much the air of something heathen and 
idolatrous. 

The three-quarter pillars placed over the small areades within, are 
surmounted by capitals, which bear-some resemblance to the Ionic ; 
and some of them are carved like the heads of men, lions, &c. The 
whole building bears a striking resemblance to the Eastern architecture, 
before it was reduced into orders by the Greeks: which we have been 
induced to think, by inspecting the plans and pictures of the 
ruins of lower Egypt. This similitude in the architecture makes us 
imagine, that there is some foundation for what Doctor Keating has 
transcribed, relative to colonies from Scythia and Egypt having invaded 
Ireland. At any rate, this edifice is the most remarkable antiquity in 
the kingdom, be it of the ancient Celts or whom it may, and most 
certainly deserves to be preserved from ruin. 





Characteristic Sketches. 
No. VI. 


OF all evils that disturb and interrupt the peace of civil society, there 
is scarce any one comparable to a public cheat and impostor, Men who 
make it their chief study to deceive the world by fair appearances, and 
a shew of honesty,'are of all the most detestable. Their flattering 
words and false insinuations are so many beauteous flowers, which they 
strew in the way to cover their hidden snares, in order to deceive the 
more effectually. Justice and honesty are the very soul of civil society, 
without which no intercourse between man and man can subsist. It 
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must therefore be a very blameable conduct in‘any person, to plunge 
himself in debt, to appear grand aud magnificent in the eyes of a de- 
luded world: We cannot help censuring such dishonest wretches, who 
look big at the expence of their unfortunate creditors; nor can we 
entertain any real compassion for them, when they fall under the mis- 
fortunes they so justly deserve. 


VOLPONE, 


(For this is the name by which we shall chuse to call him) 
was one of this principle. He was a gentleman of a Cornish extraction, 
of very mean birth and parentage. In his younger years he was very 
remarkable for his vivacity and a peculiar turn of genius, which inclined 
his friends to train him up to the study of the law, in which he soon 
became a very great proficient, and gave the world very great expec- 
tations of an eminent man. The natural gravity of his countenance, 
and smooth volubility of tongue, confirmed people still more in the 
opinion they had conceived of him. 

Recommended with these and several other qualifications, he married 
into a very reputable family, and became entitled to a considerable 
fortune, of which had he’ been sufficiently careful, he might have im- 
proved it to great advantage; but, alas! he grew too manifestly 
negligent and careless. As to the law, he generally employed it to 
very bad ends; he was a perfect master of all the quibbles and am- 
biguities of his profession. Never man acted more inconsistent with 
the true intent of his profession. If any person came with a bad cause 
to be supported, Volpone was the man that could best defend it. If 
there was any point in petty borough affairs, that others looked upon 
as too dirty to undertake, Volpone was the man that was always applied 
toon such an occasion. He was a person of that complexion, he cared 
not how dishonest his practice in this respect, if he could obtain his 
desired end. His skill in matters of this nature was so extraordinary, 
that it is generally believed he never had his equal, and indeed it is 
great pity he ever should. 

But unhappily for him, the natural bent of his genius likewise 
inclined him to the study of the mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
the latter of which he grew so passionately enamoured of, as to neglect 
the intricate mazes of the law for a more delightful theory. Had 
Folpone obliged the public with his observations on this topic, they 
might have been of singular service to mankind. 

These studies, together with the zeal he always manifested for party 
disputes, he pursued to the utter disregard of his own concerns, which 
entailed upon him most of the calamities he afterwards endured. He 
grew poor, and growing poor, he grew more dishonest. He was 
necessitated to borrow large sums of money in order to support his 
former grandeur and magnificence. 

This was his course of life for several years. At length the good lady 
his wife died without issue, whose death put:a happy period to the 
growing miseries she had else been a partaker of. Soon after the de- 
ceitful Volpone paid his addresses to a young lady in her full bloom of 
years, whom we shall call Cleora. She was a woman of merit, but 
without any fortune to recommend her. Her the barbarous Volpove 
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allured into the indissoluble state of matrimony, and inhymanly 
involved in the same misfortunes with himself. He was above sixty 
years of age when he committed this ungenevous action, an action of 
the basest nature. The young lady, encouraged with such a supposed 
advantageous offer of marriage, consented to his proposals—con sented, 
and was un one. Frequently he made to her the most solewn pro- 
testations of his werth and fortune, in order to decoy her into the fatal 
snare. Strange inhumanity! thus to decoy a poor thoughtless innocent 
creature with all the enchanting hopes of grandeur and greatness. 
How often would the wicked Volpone recline his head on the fair 
Cleora’s bosom, and tell her a thousand fine things she should one day 
be mistress of; how often would the fond dotard squeeze her soft haud 
in all the raptures of a dying lover, and flush her vain imagination with 
the tempting thoughts of equipage and vanity ! 

Scarce was the fatal knot tied that gave the deceitful Volpone to his 
Cleora’s arms, when he was called to London upon ne. essary business, 
or obliged, as some suppose, to abscond on occasion of the pressing 
insults of his creditors, which still grew more numerous, increased at 
home by the profusion of Cleora, who imagining she was married to 
so great a gentleman, thought she was privileged to live in a manner 
suitable to the dignity of her exalted station. But, alas! how svon 
was the unfortunate Cleora convinced of her mistake? ‘The house 
and all her husband's valuable effects became a prey to the hands of 
unmerciful bailiffs. What a new and unexpected scene of hoi ror was 
here! Her husband was absent, where—she could not tell—She con- 
cluded it might be for this very purpose he had Jeft her. All the com- 
plicated agonies of grief and despair came upon her at once ; she wept— 
she sighed---she cursed the ingratitude of faithless man. Ah! wretched 
Cleora, how in amoment were all thy hopes and expectations vanished! 
how unhappily hast thou been deceived by the vile and inhuman Volpone! 
helpless, alone, exposed to the abusive language of censorious tongues, 
and the malicious sneer of a censorious world. 

But see the sad reverse of fate! While things were thus carried on, 
the artful Volpone, who had been long in expectation of the threat- 
ening storm to break upon him, makes application to a great gentleman 
in power, in order to obtain a protection. A protection is granted. 
The deceitful Volpone is hereby enabled to preserve his estates, and cheat 
his poor unfortunate creditors. Where, O abandoned /olpone! was 
thy integrity! where was any principle of honour and honesty! Strange 
prerogative of power and interest! Wherein is the equity of such a 
proceeding? Can it be equitable for one man to protect another in so 
impious a design, to cheat---to defraud? The villain and the abettor 
in this case are equally eriminal; the one commits the crime, and 
the other vindicates him init. Such enormities in persons of a lower 
rank of life would be deemed highly culpable, if not capital; agreeable 
to the just observation of one of our English poets, 


Great villains, they enjoy the world in state, 
While little villains must submit to fate. 
IGNOTUS. 
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The Ambigti. 


No. VI. 


VELLE SUUM CUIQUE EST.—Every man to his liking 


TO BROTHER DAVID. 


I Have long been of opinion, that the term measure, in the English 
language, has ‘almost an infinite variety of acceptations, both literally 
and figuratively; and, in the latter sense, it is usually both empha- 
tical and elegant. When applied to mensusration of extent, measure 
means the dimensions; when applied to the capaciousness of any hol- 
low or vessel, it obtains its name from what it will contain, as, a quart, 
a gallon, &c. Figuratively, it is beautifully expressive, as, ‘I am 


happy beyond measure;"’ conveying the idea of an overflowing of 


bliss ! With equal energy and elegance it is used to depict the opposite 
extreme: “ To fill the measure of my woes, I've lost my child.” 

Measure is also used for time: ‘‘ Nine times the space that measures 
day and night.” Milton. ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” a name which the 
immortal Shakespeare has given to one of his pieces, conveys the now 
familiar phrase of tit for tat. ‘‘’To measure other people's corn by your 
own bushel,” when judiciously applied, is beautifully satirical. 

*« To pursue improper measures,” is to act indiscreetly, or wickedly. 
‘« ‘lo take proper measures,” is to act with discretion and integrity. 

Weight, in its literal sense, is too well understood to require any ex- 
planation ; and when used figuratively, the allusions are made to its 
ponderous influence ; as, “‘ * * * * has great weight in the senate.”— 
“« Bribery will have great weight with electors.” “ * * * * * * js no 
longer a man of weight.” Weight is commonly synonomous with im- 
portance: “ A war with * * * * * ** * * * is a weighty affair.” 

I remain, Dear David, 
Your humble Servant, 


ARTHUR ANTIWHIM. 


[Several Letters have been received for Sister Diana, but our limits 
will not allow us to give any of them this month.) 








Gleanings. 


EARLY RISING. 
THE celebrated naturalist, Buffon, was in the habit of rising with 
the sun, but it was not without great difficulty he conquered his natural 
indolence. He thus relates the manner in which he accomplished it :— 
In my youth I was extremely fond of sleep, and that fondness robbed 
me of much time. My poor Joseph, a domestic who served me sixty- 
five years, was of the highest utility to me in overcoming it. 1 pro- 
mused him a crown for every time he should make me get up at six 
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o'clock. He failed not the next day to rouse and torment me. I 
abused him. He came the day following, and I threatened him. ‘“ Friend 
Joseph,” said I to him at noon, ‘ you have gained nothing, and I have 
lost my time. You don’t know how to manage the matter. Think 
only on my promise, and never heed my threatenings.” The day 
following he gained his point. I begged, entreated, then abused, and 
would have turned him off. He raised me by absolute force, and had 
his reward, every day, for my ill humour ia the moment ef waking, 
by thanks and a crown an hour after. 1 owe to my poor Joseph at least 
ten or twelve volumes of my work. 





ANECDOTE. 

Mr. Johnstone, in the early part of his life, was particularly fond 
of play, and had a dispute with the marker of a billiard table, about 
ten shillings and a penny, which the latter said he owed for games ;— 
but Johnstone, not recollecting the circumstance, refused to pay it, 
though very often solicited. While performing Cymon, on the Dublin 
Theatre, where the verses of one of his songs concluded with, Sing hey 
down derry—Sing hey down derry—to his great stonishment he was 
always answered by the marker from the gallery, with, Pay me, Jack 
Johnstone, my Ten and a Penny—my Ten and a Penny. This curious 
way of demanding payment had the desired effect, and forced the hero 
to comply. 


REFINEMENT OF LANGUAGE, 
A match vender now calls himself a timber merchant—a poulterer, 
a Turkey merchant—a distiller, a chymist—a twopenny-post man, a 
man of letters—a grave digger a banker—a vender of old clothes, a 
dealer in wall flowers— a gardener, master of the mint—a barber, dealer 
in logwood shavings, &c. 


PART OF A WELSH SERMON. 

A bride should have nine qualifications beginning with the letter P, 
viz.—Piety, Person, and Parts, Patience, Prudence and Providence, 
Privilege, Parentage and Portion: but that which should be first of 
all, and most of all in consideration, which is Piety, is now the least 
of all, and with many nothing at all; and that which should be least 
of all, and last of all in consideration, which is Portion, is become 
first of all, most of all, and with many, all in all, 





MATERNAL AFFECTION, AND CIVILIZED BARBARITY, 


A party of white people, from one of the frontier settlements of 
Virginia, once went out against a body of Indians who were in arms 
to oppose a small colony of settlers, who had taken possession of some 
lands which the Indians alledged they had never sold. Indians 
remonstrate with their tomahawks, and therefore declared war by 
driving off those whom they judged to be encroachers. The white 
were not of a temper to be intimidated ; they resolved and were soon 
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prepared to attack the Indians in their turn, who being fallen upon 
when they were off their guard, and finding themselves to be over- 
powered, fairly took to their heels. Among them was a young squaw 
with an infant in her arms. She, was supposed to belong to a person of 
some note, from her dress being composed of a number of silk hand- 
keichiefs. Checked » her speed by the burtien of her helpless charge, 
she hoped to escape by hidmg herself and child among the weeds of 
amarsh. ‘The thought s owed she possessed great presence of mind, 
but alas! it was of no avail. The chieftain of the whites espied her, 
and took his aim. ‘This she saw, and being sensible also that she must 
fall (for if riflemen have a fair shot, they are rarely known to miss their 
object) her last anc only care was, if possible, to preserve her babe. 
With this hope, she immediately turned it from her back to her breast, 
that she alone might receive the ball. And even when she fell, by a 
kind instinct of nature (of the true force of which, in such a case, 
mothers only are, perhaps, ‘he proper judges) she was anxious and 
careful to fall, that her child might not be hurt. Inhuman to relate, 
both the mother and her otispring were killed and scalped! 

‘The admirers of Grecian or Roman story are challenged to produce 
from their classic stores, any instance in which the force of nature is 
more forcibly displayed than in this untutored mother. 


KOLBEN, 

In his travels through Caffraria, says, that having come one night to 
the palace of one of the most puissant princes among the Hottentots, he 
was very kindly received, and most hospitably entertained; but the 
next morning, he found that two of the princesses, in the course of the 
night, had fried his boots, and eat them all but the heels. 


MARSHAL DE TURENNE, 

Coming home one night, fell into the hands of robbers, who stopped 
his coach upon the ramparts of Paris: on his p'omising them one 
hundred Louis d’ors to let him keep a ring of much less value, they 
returned it ; and one of them had the boldness to go to his house 
next day, and, in the midst of a great company, to whisper him, and 
demanid the performance of his promise: the Marshal ordered the 
money to be paid him; and, before he related the adventure, let the 
robber have time to escape; adding, that a promise ought to be 
kept inviolable; and that an honest man should never break his 
word, though given to knaves. 


A country coachmaker advertises, that he has on sale a number 
of Sociables, for young ladies and gentlemen, and Sulkies for mar- 
ried folks. 





A writer in a country paper says, there are many Free Slaves in 
the Brazils. 





ITALIAN WOMEN 
The Italian women are not handsome in general, (says the Rev. 
Martin Sherlock, in one of his letters from Italy) but when they make 
a conquest, they know how io keep it. More perfect than men in 
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the refinements of dissimulation, they have an apparent frankness in 
their manner, which deceives even the Italians. Add to this, the en- 
chantment of their voices I am persuaded, that the most dangerous 
of all women, is a woman of wit, who knows how to sing. 

I cannot say that these ladies are remarkable for the steadiness of 
their attachments, either to their husbands or their lovers. But then 
they say it is not their fault, but the men’s. “ Pray, madam, (said I 
to one) how ean the ladies of this country permit themselves so many 
lovers ?’ ‘* Why (says she) what would you have us to do? women were 
born to love, and we take a husband. This husband grows sick of us 
in a short time, neglects us, and attaches himself to another woman. 
I am sure I never thought of a lover, till 1 had been wronged. No, 
indeed, Sir, I never was guilty of an infidelity of imagination to- 
wards my husband, till 1 was certain of his baseness. Allow, then, 
a little for the frailty of our natures, an inattentive husband, an as- 
siduous lover, a warm climate, an inexperienced head, and a tender 
heart. Is it easy for us to resist? But see these men :—This lover 
quits us; we feel a horrid void; it must be filled; we take another 
lover, and another and another, for they all forsake us—so that you 
see it is not we that are to blame, but the men; for there is not 
one of them knows what it is to be content.” 





ANECDOTE OF BISHOP WATSON, S. T, P. 


In the month of September, 1801, two amiable youths, from 
Cambridge (Messrs. C. and J. of Sidney Sussex College), were travel- 
ling near Calgarth. 

They were overtaken by a large athletic horseman, who haa his broad 
beaver slouched over his face and down his back, and. he wore a coarse 
plaid rug thrown carelessly across his shoulders. His aspect was 
benign, his address courteous, his whole demeanour kind and free ; 
he appeared somewhat stricken in years. 

He conversed with our young travellers upon .a variety of general 
topics, and they thought they discovered in his language the expressions 
of a man better informed than the farmers in the vicinity. He talked 
like a yeoman of ancient times; like one who had sedulously dedicated 
the hours of winter and of repose from agricultural engagements, to 
polite and easy literature. 

Soon, he again shifted his discourse to nobler themes. ‘‘ The strain 
they heard was of the higher mood.” (Milton.) They now perceived 
themselves to be honoured with the company and conversation of a 
Gentleman and a man of learning, whose studies had been regular, 
and his acquirements great. They listened with increasing delight to 
his communications, till they arrived at length at a pleasing ascent : 
Then their venerable instructor once more changed the discourse, and 
kindly pointed out te their notice the rich scenery which lay before them 
and all around. ‘‘ And, Gentlemen,” added he, with a benevolent 
smile, ‘‘ you will, perhaps, find it worth your while, as admirers of 
the charms of nature, to behold my cascades before you quit this part 
pf ihe country.” Thus delicately.did the good Bishop inform his 
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young adiniyes to whom they were so much indebted for their instruc- 
ton and amusement. The Fatis or’CaLGarty, in Westmoreland, 
are too well known to require any description here; those Falls belong 
to the Bishop of Landaff. 


The Fate of France predicted about Thirteen Hundred Years ago. 
(From Les Nuits Partsiennegs, printed in 1769.) 


In the writings of the ancient Monks we meet with things so 
very ridiculous, tha’ we cannot well be surprised at the i ignorance and 
superstition of our forefathers. Aimoin, the Benedictine Monk, who 
wrote a History of France, and died about the beginning of the 11th 
century, has, like the rest, given his reveries to the world. 

“ As soon,” says he, “as Childerie returned from Thuringia,* he 
was crowned king of France; but had not reigned long before he 
married Basine, the wife of Basin King of Thuringia, who was so 
enamoured of: him, that she left her husband, and fled After him to 
Paris. On the wedding night, before the thing went to bed, the 
Queen desired him to look out at a window of the palace which com- 
manded a view of the park, and tell her what he saw. Childeric 
looked, and told the Princess, in some degree of alarm,®that he saw 
tigers and lions: Basine sent him a second time to look out, and the 
King saw nothing but bears and wolves: returning a third time to 
the window, he saw dogs and other small beasts, fighting and tearing 
each other to pieces. These several appearances having been related by 
him to Basine, she said, “ My curiosity is satisfied, and I will explain 
what you have seen: ‘The fir st objects that you saw, are prefigurative 
of your immediate successor, who will be brave and powerful ; the se- 
cond are representative of your posterity, which will become illustrious 
as conquerors, and will enlarge your kingdom in several successive 
ages ; but the third point out the last of your posterity, who will give 
themselves up to pleasure, and lose the affections of their subjects ; 
for the lesser animals represent the people, who freed from all awe 
of their Pririces, will murder them, and wars will ensue.” 


THE HOUSE OF RICHARD CROMWELL, AT CHESHUNT. 
(With an elegant Aquatinta,) 


This house, which is situated near the church, was long remarkable 
as the residence of the eldest son of the Protector Oliver, and who 
himself for a short time held the sovereign sway. Herehe spent many 
years of a venerable old age, under the name of Clark, and unknown, 
except to a few friends; be indeed courted privacy and retirement, but 
did not live the life of a recluse, making Occasional visits to his fr iends ; 
but he cautiously avoided speaking of his former elevation to his most 
intimate acquaintance. Dr. Watts, who was frequently with him, 


* Which history tells us was in the year 456, 
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says, he never knew him so much as glance at his former station 
above once, and that in a very distant manner. 

He first resided here in 1680, and enjoyed a good state of health to 
the last. He was so hale and hearty, that at fourscore he would gallop 
his horse for several miles together. He died July 12, 1712, in his 
86th year. 

The following anecdote was related by the Rev. George North, Vicar 
of Codicot near Welwyn, Herts, on the authority of two persons who 
conversed with Richard Cromwell, in the last years of his life. No 
persons were permitted to visit him but such as had strong recommen- 
dations from some of his old acquaintances, of being of agreeable con- 
versations and of strict honour: one of these two above-mentioned 
persons (who lived at Ware) was recommended as such, and introduced 
to him, with an admonition to conform to the old man’s peculiarities, 
without asking him any questions or seeming to make observations. 
After an hour or two in conversation and drinking, Richard started up, 
took the candle, and the rest of the company (who all knew, except the 
last admitted man, what was going forward) took up the bottle and 
the glasses, and followed the quondam Protector up to a dirty garret, 
in which was nothing but a little round hair trunk: Mr. Cromwell 
pulled it out to the middle of the room, and calling for a bumper of 
wine, drank prosperity to old England; all the company did the same; 
when thenew man (Mr. Windus) was called to do so, sitting astride as 
they had done on the trunk, Mr. Cromwell desired him to take care 
and sit light, for he had no less than the lives and fortunes of all the 
good people of England under him ; the trunk was then opened, and 
the original addresses shewed him, with great mirth and laughter: this 
was his method of initiating a new acquaintance. 


CREBILLON. 


It was a custom among the Jesuits to reaord the characters and 
talents of the youths whose education they superintended. After 
Crébillon had long established his fame as a writer, he had the curio- 
sity to know in what manner he had been represented, and to oblige 
him, the Superior of the College of Dijon, where he had been edu- 
cated, inspected the catalogue, and found these words under his name, 
‘* Puer ingeniosus, sed insignis Nebulo.” 

This celebrated Tragedian seemed destined in his youth to follow a 
very different employment. His father placed him with an attorney 
in Paris; but his genius prevailed ; and the attorney had the good 
sense to perceive, and the generosity not to discourage it. At the first 
representation of Atrée et Thyeste,” the worthy man, then at the point 
of death, desired to be carried to the Theatre. When, after the cur- 
tain dropped, and the success of the Tragedy appeared to be complete, 
Crébillon went to see him in his box ; he embraced the young Author, 
and said, with tears of joy in his eyes, “‘ I die happy; ‘twas I made 
youa Poet ; and I now consign you to the applause and liberality of 
my country.” F 

When Crébillon composed his Tragedies, it was always walking—at 
which times he appeared uncommonly agitated. His favourite retreat, 
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on such occasions, was the Jardin du Roi. His friend Duvernet, the 
celebrated Anatomist, had given him a key which opened to the most 
private recesses of the gaiden. Crébillon happened to be there one 
day as usual. Supposing himself alone, he had thrown off his coat, 
and being then 7? the vein, walked precipitately about the garden, at the 
same time declaiming in the most frantic manner. A gardener observed 
him, and persuaded*that the man (whom he did not know) was either 
mad, or under a violent agony of mind from some great crime he had 
committed, ran imniediately to Duvernet to impart his suspicions. 
Duvernet instantly went to see what was the matter; but finding it to 
be only our inspired Poet ‘ writhingin all the contortions of a Sybil,” 
he retired without disturbing him, after laughing heartily at the gar- 
dener’s mistake. 

One singularity attended this great Poet. He never could be in- 
duced to revise or correct any of his plays. His aversion to such a task 
was insurmountable. Consequently, most of his pieces, and his best 
scenes, were all the result of first impressions. 

He never sat down regularly to form the plan of his Tragedies. He 
seldom <ven wrote them down on paper, till they were finished in his 
own mind, and ready for representation. Such was the astonishing 
tenacity of his memory, that when he offered his “‘ Catilina” to the 
players, he recited the whole play from beginning to the end, while 
the Copyist of the Theatre committed it to writing. 

—— 
THEODORE GAZA. 

This learned Greek settled in Italy after the taking of Constantinople 
by Mahomet the Ild. He applied himself so earnestly, and with such 
success, tothe Italian language, that he was able, in a short time, to 
point out many of its beauties, even to the Italians themselves. Such 
was the idea he entertained of his own acquirements, and of the literary 
character in general, that when he presented one of his works to 
Pope Sixtus the IVth, and received in return a very scanty supply of 
money, he indignantly threw it into the Tiber, exclaiming, ‘that 
learned men should no longer resort to Rome, where taste was so de- 
praved, an:i learning so meanly rewarded.” 


PIRON. 

Dijon, the birth-place of Bonhiers, Bossuet, Crébillon, and Buffon, 
likewise produced this very ingenious Dramatist. His ‘“‘ Metromanée” 
is, perhaps, one of the best Comedies that has been acted since the 
days of Moliére. 

In private society a most lively narrator, and an excellent epigram- 
matist ; in conversation, spirited and entertaining ; his wit pointed and 
original, without any mixture of, ill-nature or tendency to satire; no 
man could have furnished a more ample collection of bons-mots and 
repartees. Among the numerous anas with which the French abound, 
it is much to be wondered at that no Pironiana has been produced. 


MEZERAI 
Early applied himself to the history of his country, and published 
his first volume at the age of thirty. He was liberally patronised by 
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Richelieu, who gave him a pension, ‘and by the French Academy, who 
chose him for its Secretary. This office he held till he died. 

His great History is now seldom read, but his Chrunological Abridg- 
ment is esteemed. His style is very unequal; in some places displaying 
the fire and energy of Tacitus, while, in general, it is loose, uncen- 
nected, and inelegant. 

His character appears to have been eccentric. At his death, all his 
money, which was considerable, was found hid in different parcels 
behind his books. In one of these bags of money was found a slip of 
paper, upon which he had written these words: ‘‘ This is the last sum 
of money whic! I have received from the King ; and since then I have 
not said or written one word in his praise.” 

MAYNARD, 

A French Poet, whose productions are now little known. Like many 
other unfortunateimen, who fancy that genius and talents exempt them 
from pursuing the common road to independence, he spent his whole 
life in caressing and flattering the Great, whose favours, after all his 
efforts, he never received, and whose protection he never experienced. 

He one day presented some stanzas to the Cardinal de Richelieu, who 
commanded him to recite them. When he came to the last, where he 
supposes a distressed Author addressing Francis the Ist in the fol- 
lowing words, ' 

Mais s’il demande A quel —- 
Tu m’as tenu dedans le monde 
Et quel bien j'ai recu de toi 

Que veux-tu que je lui refonde? 

The Cardinal, who immediately perceived the Author's drift, an- 
swered, with the most cruel indifference, “‘ Rien.” The unlucky Poet, 
mortified at such a repulse, retired to his native province, where he 
soon after died. 


Speech delivered at the Hibernian pons Society, by 
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a question—- 


Mr. P. Conry, onthe opening 
Whether Music or Oratory possessed greater Influence over the Soul of Man? 


(Continued from page 351, Vol. 1.) 
In presuming to descant on the merits of Oratory, I feel myself 
completely overpowered by the importance and difficulty of the 
task: I feel that it must be materially injured in your opinion by my 
attempt, but I also feel that it will be reinstated in that opinion by 
the Gentleman who wll no doubt follow me in this night's debate. 
Under this impression shall. proceed. Rhetoric, which is to oratory 
what theory is to practice, has been defined by Lord Bacon to be the 
art of applying and addressing the dictates of reason to the fancy, 
and of recommending them there’so as to affect the will and desires : 
the object of rhetoric, he observes, is to fill the mind with ideas and 
images which may assist nature without oppressing it:—such is the 
definition given by the celebrated Bacon of the art of rheioric, and 
such the influence which he supposed it to possess over the wil! and 
desires of man ; but as a dissertation on the constituent parts of oratory 
would be as uninteresting to this assembly, as it would be repugnant 
c 
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to the spir t of the question, I shall gladly pass toa recital of some 
historical facts, which will best illustrate the power it possesses. 

It is well known that the eloquence of Demosthenes incited the 
indolen: Athenians to resist the ingressions of the celebrated Philip of 
Macedon ;—it is well known too what effect that art produeed upon 
the Roman Emperor.—When the culprit was unjustly arraigned at the 
tribunal of his country, when the stream of justice, which should have 
flowed pure and unpolluted, became sullied in its course ; yes, when 
even the Rotnan Emperor had predetermined to condemn the guilt- 
less prisoner, did not the voice of eloquence, bursting like thunder on 
his astonished soul, suppress the partial, the dishonest influence? did 
it not paralize the accusing judge, more guilty than the accused Ro- 
man? yes, even the haughty Emperor trembled at its power ; it roused 
the torpid faculties of reason; the culprit was acquitted; and he who 
had predetermined to be a sanguinary Judge, (by the all-subduing 
power of eloquence) himself became the advocate of justice. 

The influence of oratory in the pulpit is not less astonishing ;—be- 
hold the murderous wretch who, overpowered with conscious guilt, 
feels as ‘twere consigned to a premature hell on earth ; behold him 
with trembling footsteps hardly daring to approach the hallowed altar 
of his Creator; the Minister of God, inspired with holy zeal, invites 
him to repentance; the sinnerawakes from a state of frantic desperation, 
he humbles himself before his Redeemer; he becomes contrite and 
repentant ; the Heavens open to his view, and instead of an avenging 
Deity, he beholds the God of mercy. 

The effect of eloquence in the senate is partly less wonderful — 
Behold the scene where once the laws of nations and of nature alike 
were violated!—Lo! a poor fellow creature, forced from his native 
land, torn with inhuman violence from friends, his wife, his children, 
from every tie that could endear existence ; behold him dragged to a 
foreign clime, groaning beneath the scourge of infamous oppression, 
whilst the blood-stained earnings of his unrequited toil are poured into 
the lap of indolence and sensuality, with mental misery so exquisite, 
he hardly feels the cruel lash that tears his bleeding wounds ; he 
sighs, he looks to heaven, and implores that death which alone can 
put a period to his sufferings :—these sufferingsare about to terminate ; 
the genius of oratory, with majestic stride, stalks into the senate-house ; 
he boldly pleads the cause of nature; the flame of feeling burns in 
his bosom; the electric spark flashes around ; humanity and nature fan 
the flame; the blaze bursts forth, and the God of emancipation (towering 
like another Phoenix from its ashes) gives freedom to the slave, gives 
to the captive liberty ! 

Hail liberty! thou beauteous Goddess, without thee what is life ? 
the patriot who, in asserting his King’s or his Country's right, nobly falls, 
cannot be said to die---he lives for ever ; he is but a propitiating victim 
offered at thy altar; his spirit flies to regain a kindred Heaven, and 
even there celestial souls recede to give it eminence: Oh! liberty, is 
there a country so wretched that thou dost not reign there? Is there 
a nation where thy influence is no longer felt? where thou dost not 
with dazzling brilliancy irradiate its darkness ?—Lives there a cruel, 
sanguinary despot, who, callous to the voice of nature or of feeling, 
would dare to trample on thee, and impiously sacrifice to an un- 
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warranted ambition the lives of thousands?—Lives there a wretch, 
robed in irhperial purple, who has marked his blood-stained progress 
with massacre and desolation? There is, but there is also a God of 
Justice, a God of Retribution, who punishes alike the crimes of 
nations and of individuals ;—tremble, ye proud oppressors ; tremble, ye 
minions of despotic cruelty; plume not yourselves in vain security, 
though millions should profess allegiance to you.—The retribution of 
the Deity, altho’ slow is inevitable; the avenging sword hangs by a 
single hair; it glitters in your sight; the hour of its destiny may be 
protracted, but it gains vigor by the delay, and will at length fall on 
your devoted heads with accumulated violence. 

I fear 1 may have wandered too far from the question before this 
assembly -—It is, ‘whether music or oratory have more influence over 
the soul of nan ?—TI am, for my part, convinced that oratory can justly 
elaim a much superior influence ;—the power of music is momentary 
and transient ; of oratory the effects are permanent and impressive ; 
indeed it is a theme which would exhaust the warmest panegyric :—it 
has been in every age and in every nation justly esteemed, 
but cannot ever be too highly appreciated;—in a national point 
of view it has been most beneficial;—it has enabled the dauntless 
patriot to stem successfully the torrent of corruption; it has unnerved 
thearm of despotism, and rescued nations from slavery and bondage ;— 
a judicious orator has been justly said to hold at command the feelings 
of his auditor :—Eloquence is like a flame of electric fire—the corus- 
cation flashes from the orator; the feelings of his audience are the 
conductors, (and whether he address them to resist the ingression of 
tryanny, or obey the softer impulse of nature,) the flame reaches the 
heart, it sympathises and complies, and the voice of the Orator becomes 
the voice of the Assembly. 


APOPTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
oF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of PLuTarcn, Dicoznes Larrtivs, VALERIUS Maximus, 
Stosaus, &c, &c, &c. and freely translated into English. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


*¢ In his, velut in certissimo speculo representatur animus singulorum”—ERASMUS, 


(Continued from page 353, Vol I.) 
A. 


ARISTARCUS was used to say, that “ in former times, it was 
a matter of some surprize, that there lived seven wise men in all 
Greece ; whereas, now a-days, it would be difficult to find as many 
simple ones.” 
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When Darius sent embassadors to ALEXANDeER, to treat with him 
for a peace ; Alexander made them the following reply: ‘“ Had your 
master been content to have ranked himself as second in dignity 
to me, without pretending to be my equal, it is possible I might 
treat with him; but, tell him from me, that the system of the world 
will no more admit of two suns, than the system of it’s government, 
of two sovereigns.” 


An advocate successfully defended a cause for Axist1prus—Some 
time after, the orator vauntingly asked the philosopher, ‘“‘ what so 
important service had Socrates, his master, ever rendered him ?” 

** He caused,’ replied Aristippus, ‘ all the compliments which you 
lately paid to me, to be true.” 


Axrstor.e observed a youth extremely ignorant, and yet extremely 
asusmning : “I wish,-young man,” said he, “ that I was what you 
think yourself, and my enemy what you are.” 

ANTALCIDAS was disputing with an Athenian about the valour of 
their respective nations. The Athenian boasted, that ‘‘ his eountry- 
men had often driven the Spartans from the river Cephisus :”’ 

*« True,” said Antalcidas, ‘‘ but you never gave the Spartans an op- 
portunity of drivig you from the Eurotas.” 


When Rome was besieged by Avarac, the king of the Goths, the 
Roman empbassadors who waited on him, assyming a lofty language, 
threatened, that, ‘ if he refused an honourable capitulation, an 
innumerable body of people, animated by despair, were ready to 
repulse him.”"—-—“‘ The thieker the hay, let me tell you, Sirs,” said 
Alaric, “ the easier we mow it.” 


When Simus, the treasurer of Dionysius, was ostentatiously show- 
ing to Axtstirpus, his house, sumptuously furnished, and paved 
with costly marble, the philosopher, on taking leave of his host, spit 
in his face : whereupon Simus getting angry,—‘‘ Why,. truly, friend,” 
said Aristippus, ‘‘ I wanted much to spit out, and I could not find, 
throughout your whole habitation a more suitable place.” 


Anaxagoras, the philosopher, was discoursing one day on the plu- 
rality of worlds, in the presence of ALexanper-----‘‘ Is it not mon- 
strous,” said the prince, “‘ that though the universe contains such a 
countless number of worlds, 1 am not yet completely master of one 
of them.” 


AcesiLaus, sir-named The Great, was extremely fond of his chil- 
dren: One day, as he was riding with them about his chamber on a 
stick, some persons of distinction, who were suddenly shown in upon 
him, were about to retire, but the prince requested of them to “enter 
with »ut ceremony,” desiring them, at the same time, ‘ not to speak of 
what they had just witnessed, unless they had children of their own.” 


Anaxacoras, the poet, was cooking his own dinner, when Alex- 
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ander coming behind him, unperceived, sneeringly asked him; ‘‘ if 
he thought that Homer dressed his own dinner, when he was writing 
the exploits of Achilles ?”—Anaxagoras replied,—‘ Do you think, Sir, 
that when Achilles was performing the exploits which are recorded 
by Homer, that hero went about pimping into the tents of his soldiers, 
and prying into their private oceupations ?” 


When ARisToTLe was tauntingly asked, what was the use of his 
philosophy ?—he replied: —‘‘ It teaches me to do that voluntarily, 
which the fear of the law compels you to da.” : 


Antonius, the orator, was asked, “ why he never published any 
of his orations ?”—*‘ In order,” replied he, “ that when I let slip 
any unguarded expression, 1 may be at liberty to disavow it.” 

A Spartan, of the name of Anpiociipas, who had lost one of his 
legs, desired to be enlisted as a soldier, but was rejected because of 
his misfortune —“ In truth,” said the poor fellow, “ I thought that 
we, who are obliged to stand our ground, would make better sol- 
diers in the field, than those who could more readily run away.” 


It was observed to ALcemenrs, that a certain person, who was 
possessed of an immense fortune, lived but mocerately:—‘ That is 
truly commendable in him,” said he, ‘f who has so much wealth, to 
live according to the dictates of his reason, and not acccording to the 
current of his appetites.” 


AristoT.e said, that those who instructed us, were more ovr bene- 
factors than even our parents; for our parents only gave us life; 
but our instructors furnished us with the means of enjoying it.” 

Xanthus, the philosopher, and master of Alsop, the fabulist, in- 
tending to entertain some of his friends, desired Aisop to procure 
the best provisions for his guests that the market afforded: AZsop, 
thereupon, bought a large quantity of tongues—*‘* What,” said Xan- 
thus, ‘‘ did I not desire you, sirrah, to buy the best things for my 
friends that the market afforded ; and here you bring me a parcel 
of tongues !”—*‘ I have strictly complied with your directions, sir," 
said Alsop; ‘‘ can any things be better than tongues ?—~is not the 
tongue the bond of civil society—the key of science—and the organ 
of truth and reason ?—By means of the tongue, cities are built, and 
governments establihed and administered-—With the tongue, men 
instruct and persuade; and itis the instrument with which we acquit 
ourselves of the chief of our duties; namely, recommending ourselves 
to the Gods.” ‘* Enough,” said Xanthus; ‘ go to the market to- 
morrow, then, Sir,” continued he, thinking to foil Aisop, “ and 
bring me the worst things for my friends, that you can purchase 
there.” sop went again to market, but still brought his master 
home nothing but tongues; telling him, that ton were the 
worst things to be met with :—‘‘ The tongue,” said p, ‘‘ is the 
instrument of strife and contention; the promoter of law-suits, of 
war and bloodshed, ‘The tongue,” continued Alsop, “ js the organ of 
error, of lies, of calumny, and blasphemy.” 
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*‘A man,” said AristoTie, once, when discoursing of courage, “ is 
not to be pronounced courageous, because he is hurried away by re- 
venge or by passion. He only is a truly courageous man, who knows 
the danger he encounters, and fears it, yet, influenced by wisdom 
and virtue, dares, nevertheless, to meet it with coolness and bravery.” 


ALPHonsus was used to say, in commendation of old age, “ that 
it was peculiarly desirable in the four things following : in wine to 
drink ; in wood to burn ; in friends to trust, and in authors to read.” 


Darius offered ALEXANDER ten thousand talents, and to divide 
Asia with him, if he would draw off his army. ‘“ I'd accept Da- 
rius’s offer,” said Parmenio, ‘“ if I was Alexander :”—** And so 
would I,” said Alexander, ‘‘ if I was Parmenio.” 


AnaxaGoras was about to starve himself, in consequence of the 
ingratitude and neglect of Pericles, whose’ friend and adviser he 
had long been. Pericles expostulated with him, and then, for the 
first time offered him his assistance.—‘ Pericles,” said Anaxagoras, 
“‘ remember, that those who have occasion for a lamp, should be 


careful to supply it with oil.” 


The night before a certain battle, ALexanper heard his soldiers 
loudly disputing about the division of the expected plunder; and 
declaring that none of it should ever go into the public treasury : 
** Now this is well,” said the prince, “this is the language of men 
who are really determined to fight.” 


When Perseus was made prisoner by Emittvus, his captive told him, 
that “‘ he never would submit to be led in triumph."—** Truly,” says 
Emilius, (presenting his prisoner with a sword) “ that shall be just as 


you please.” H. 
(To be continued.) 


Letter to a young Lady, newly married. 


Mapam, 

Ir yon had been at Paris, vour education would have prevented many 
rusticities, which you have brought over from London. Had you but 
a single one, it would make us laugh, and it is mortifying to be 
laughed at. 1, who do not laugh at them, may venture to tell you 
of them, Can you, after this, continue to be still my friend? ‘That 
would be still the Englishwoman, and my design is to make you a 
French one. It is not enough to be a Frenchwoman by marriage, you 
must become ane by your behaviour. Consider the amiable nation 
that has adopted you: it will pardon your vices, but never any thing 
that is impolite." You shew your impoliteness, not only at home, 
but you carry it to our assemblies and our public walks. 

At home, your impoliteness is glaring. It is now six months since 
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you was married, and you still love your husband. Your tire-woman 
has the same weakness with respect to her husband, but you, Ma- 
dam, are a Marshioness. 

How long will you keep that demure look, so ill becoming the 
married state, and pardonable only in ladies that long for a husband? 
A gentleman told you that you was handsome, and you blushed :— 
here the ladies never blush, but with the pencil. Why so negligent 
of your dress, when your husband is absent ? He comes home again, 
and you deck yourself out! 1 thought you very young, but you be- 
have like a grandam: You are gone back to the age of the patriarchs - 
Borrow the book of modern fashions; you will read there, that ladies 
never dress, but to please a lover, the public, or themselves. 

I could, madam, if I would, ruin your reputation, merely upon 
your behaviour of a morning. One finds you up at eight o'clock : that 
would just come from a ball. And what do you when up ?---you em- 
ploy yourself in settling accounts with your cook and your house- 
steward. Let me tell you, Madam, it is the husband's business to 
settle, as well as to pay, tho’ my lady's entertainments be the chief 
part of his expense. What do you do next? you write to some of 
your relations, who are as cold as their country, and have nothing to 
recommend them, but good sense and good morals, and freedom.— 
What shall I say? you read books of morality and history, at a time 
when our French pens are daily hatching whole volumes of wit !---what 
a world of fine jokes would we have if all this were known ! 

At last it comes intuv your head to go to your toilet; but how little 
do you know the importance, the order, and the duties of the toilet ! 
You are but eighteen, and not so much as one gentleman to attend 
you there; only a couple of chamber-maids, whom you never scold 
at. The very first head-suit they bring you, is just what you chuse 
to have; and the gown you call for, is really the gown you put on. 
Your women wonder how it happens, that they bestow more time in 
decking themselves out, than in dressing their mistress. I must in- 
form you, madam, that they suspect your parentage. But who would 
believe that one of them was recommended to you by your husband, 
after having dismissed that notable girl who was bred up at court ? 

The bell rings for dinner, and down you come into the hall, be- 
fore it has ceased tinkling Had you no more ribbons to put on, to 
make the company wait for you? But, oh! astonishing! your stew- 
ard came in, and told his master, that his orders had been obeyed ; 
and I positively know, that you yourself taught him that ill-bred ex- 
pression: every where else, it is always, Madam, your orders have been 
obeyed. When the company had sat down to table, (here I cannot 
help laughing, though it gives me pain) you asked a blessing :—we 
imagined ourselves at the house of the Vicar, who would, perhaps, 
have done us the favour to spare that ceremony, but my Lady Mav- 
shioness would not. 

4 little farther, talking of her pulling a pair of her husband's ruffles 
out of her work-basket, he says :----- What a fine opportunity you then 
had to enrich your attire! ‘That set of diamonds you found at the 
bottom of it, what a fine water, and how much superior to those 
you have! Your husband had slily stole them in there by way of 
present :—but how ill-bestowed! You admired his generosity, but 
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seemed thoré pleased with his gallantry than with the jewels, which 
you retutned, and insisted upon his applying the money he was 
to give for them, towards paying a tradesman, to whom he had 
the honour of running in his debt. To mind'one’s debts is quite 
vulgar :—-debts are the .adge and proof of ahigh birth; and I could 
lay a wager, that a debior who owes 100,000l. is a greater lord by 
one-half, than he who owes but fifty. 

In talking of her impoliteness at assemblies, he says, You bring it 
into our very assemblies. You boldly come there with the complexion 
nature gave you. The porter's wife who opened the door to you, cut 
just the same figure. You hail better cross the sea again, if you are 
resolved to appear suich as you really are. 

A little further he says, You take your place without having run up 
to the glass, and said, Whata frightful figure I make, I am dressed 
like a mad cre ture, &e. 

And in talking of her impoliteness in the public walks, he says, Nay 
worse, you are seen there of a morning. But what figures do you 
see there? Why, women without birth or beauty: Politicians, who 
think all places alike for contriving how to humble our enemies: Phi- 
losophers, who come there for an airing. Don’t you see, Madam, that 
you are out of your place? One would think you went to walk 
there for nothing else but your health, &c. And he concludes his letter 
thus: Do you not agree to it as a principle, that France is a model 
for all other countries? If you doubted of it, the whole nation would 
come in a body to tell you so; -and, though not in a body, does 
it not tell you so every day? Who can know us better than our- 
selves? Have we not, besides, the approbation of all foreigners, whom 
we enrich with our modes, courtesies, and kickshaws; who have en- 
tertained themselves with our pantins ; who have adopted our equi- 
pages, pompons, and periwigs? Do noi you see crowds of them come 
to form their manners by ours? Do we ever return them the visit ? 

Set out upon this principle, Madam, and correct your conduct. 


Paris, May 13th, 1810. 


Kate.---A Fragment. 


- a faint erroneous ray, 
Glane'd from th’ imperfect suriaces of things, 
Flings hajf an image on the streaming eye ; 
While tow’ting woods, and villages, and streams, 
And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long retain 
The ascending gleam, are all one swimming scene, 
Uncertain if beheld. 

THOMSON. 


FivE months had now marked the interval since the remains of the 
venerable Rory * * * * * the Brave, were interred in the abbey 
of Holy Cross, near the tomb of the Founder. 

The purple glow of evening was diffused over the scene; the sun, 
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gradually declining, glanced a thousand shifting lights over all the 
air—which touching the lower points of the distant mountain, was 
seen blushing on the tops of 'the hills—then darting in red -beams 
on the level ground, while the summer breeze, stealing over the 
aromatic herbage of the generous soil, and wafting refreshment : 
Kare—loitering in the path, gathering wild flowers, and inhaling 
the delicious fragrance they breathed, heard herself’ addressed— 

** Young Maiden, can you direct me to the good old Chieftain of 
these domains, called Rory * * * * *, the Brave ?" 

** He rests—in yonder abbey*,” said Kate. 

«© What! the venerable ruin I have just passed ?” 

*« The same, stranger.” 

** Very extraordinary this," murmured her interrogator, his eyes 
fixed on the decayed structure. ? 

« Aye,” rejoined Kate, ‘ Man is in himself a page of wonder, 
and his life’s end an enigma to the existing world.’ 

* Ah!” interposed the traveller, quickly, “ can it be, that I have 
journied then in vain ?” A cloud of grief gathered on his brow— 
tears swelled into his eyes—‘ yet,” (tremulously expressed) “ may 
not other changes—the caprices of fortune—the vicissitudes incident 
to human affairs, have conspired ’ 

** To level with the dust a Chieftain,’—said Kate. 

The stranger bowed his head:—‘* "Tis even so then, Rory *****, 
the Brave, is dead.” 

‘* To thee and to me,” said Kate, 
live.” 

The traveller, now resting an his cane, seemed to regard this 
daughter of Laconism with an expression half doubiful—-half re- 
proachful. A deep blush lighted up the rapid variation of the coun- 
tenance.—He started, and turned aside; then, awaking, as it were, 
from reverie, after a moment's hesitation, he observed : 

«* Lady, I am from distant climes, that lie within the sun's em- 
brace !—Nature trained me—not art ; the sincere savage is unsophisti- 
cated man; rude, as the desert in which he was bred, and free as the 
air around him—he acts agreeably to the suggestions of his instinct, 
as proposed by natural reason, and immediately derived from the first 
Jaw of our being—self-preservation!—He loves, and feels he is be- 
loved—he hates, and feels that he is hated: In battle he “ fights 
the fear of death; and calls it living—to die in defence of his 
wife, his children, ‘and his country :—every man in his tribe he 
thinks a brother. In the uncorrupted state of his being, justice is 
the basis of the mental law that governs him—because, under this 
expression, to real crime, positive punishment is attached—to real 
good, reward is proportionate to the merit of the action. Justice 
is principle, and principle is virtue ; and the whole may be reduced 
into one primitive term, universal right: that is, all men being equal 
in the sight of Heaven—so should they, as brethren, be regarded 
alike, equal on earth—fur justice is equity and equity is a re- 











“‘ yet does he, I hope, still 





* This abbey is situated in the county of Tipperary, about two miles from 
Thurles.—See Ledwich’s lrish Antiquities. 
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lative equality Nature signifies this, and an unle‘tered people, subor- 
dinate to its voiee—united in a body, defend, assist, and support each 
other, all in their respective observance of their elected King,—and a 
Nation's interest; thus establishing their naturdl rights—their ge- 
neral preservation, and their common existence.—Such,” continued 
the animated speaker, ‘ is the order of the savage race: In its ori- 
ginal hardihood; -perhaps, barbarously great—and in its primeval sim- 
plicity, blending with the sublime the beautiful! Contrasted with 
cultivated man, how the primeval character rises in the scale,— 
because here we see a pieture of the species, not shackled by the 
sophistical impositions of the artist aud the philosopher :—not a 
creature of imitation, fashioned by the introduction of prejudice 
and opinion—but man, original man, enamoured of nature, and at 
liberty to follow her genuine rules. Lady, to this rude sect do I 
belong ; speak plainly, then; respect an honest weaning, and an un- 
tutored heart; wave modern manners, and a false relincment.” 

«« | have spoken truly,” said Kate. 

«*« But not intelligibly,” retorted the stranger. 

** Life and death are one,” said Kate, ‘‘ for a good man always 
lives.” 

*« Lady, you now emerge from the obscure, and there is some lumi- 
nation in your language.” 

‘© When the sun breaks through a dark cloud,” said Kate, “ the 
light falling on the deep mass of shade—veiling the Heavens—in 
its strength and beauty must needs -be said to express ineffable 
excellence—and illustrations to be borrowed from it, seem, in the 
spirit of the sublime, to display the glory of angels, and point to 
the origin of man.” 

“« True,” replied the stranger, “ yet doth it dematid the whole 
sagacity of reason to be thus understood.” 

** I cannot see,” said Kate, “ how your words apply, because that 
which is evident, is agreeable to the feeblest understanding.” 

‘* Madam, we all live, and know we are placed here, without 
dreaming why or wherefore. . Existence is of itself sufficient to 
some—the end to which it is directed, the. care only of a few.” 

“* The sun is the source of life,” said Kate, “ ard as such, it 
means the Power which animates and moves the universe.’’* 

“« Lady, that is our Heathen doctrine.” 

* Call it what you please,” said Kate, “ yet is it trath, eternal 
and unalterable. The sun unites in its great and transcendant 
body all the divine attributes: its presence animates and ilhumines 
the whole of the terrestrial world: its properties are essential to the 
existence of things: it is an emanation from the Deity, placed 
before the senses of man: it is one and universal, and its perfect- 
ability is applicable to the majesty of God.” 

At this pause, the stranger, with an air of enthusiasm, lifting the 
hat from his head—his dark hair glossy and silky, fell in luxuriant 
profusion over his shoulders—and the whole of his face, now bared io 
the view, in its peculiar character and colour—beamed much of beauty. 

Kate started. 

** Lady, do I alarm you?” 


* The objects in heaven and on earth presented to our contemplation, 
means the Power, which animates, aid moves the universe.’’—VoLNEY. 
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* A little,” said Kate. 

* Then rest content,” replied the stranger, “ for danger is not 
in me---yet, inthe spirit of innocence 1 speak it, much of my heart 
is with you.----Yes, I feel as if 1 had known you before----as if we 
had met, | cannot tell where-----Perhaps, oe to the Pytha- 
goris of whom 1 have heard, in some age gone by----perhaps in 
the bosom of my country!---That nameles something,” continued 
he, “ floating throughout your form----‘ the parted lip,’ a bed of 
roses, and love's little world----those accents so dear and familiar--- 
the naivette playing about you------- Vision, vision all; but sweet, 
how sweet is the delusion.-----Lady, my speech, though apparently 
chimerical, is nevertheless true---this heart of mine, believe it, never 
wronged---nor these, lips deceived the being Heaven created.-------- 
Ask me what estranged me from my home, and sent me wandering ?--- 
Sentiment !----Ask me my commission hither ?---Love !----Dewand of 
my heart its master-feeling ?---Duty !-----Am I a man ?---A romantic 
savage, Lady, of woman born----neither more nor less.----- Am I 
happy?----Once I was, and what has been, may be again-——-Am I 
rich ?---If a mind at ease signifies wealth, then am I poor---and if 
dross be treasure, then am I rich.-----Lady, look here, (displaying 
to the view a case, richly inlaid, filled with gems and precious stones.) 
The treasure you now behold, was intended as a tribute of affection 
to Rory ***** the Brave, from Tartane, his BANIsHED son,”* 

“« How!”——said Kate; ‘ he was a youth in whom his father 
took dehght. Often have I heard the Chieftain describe the spirit 
that with him grew— manly, magnanimous; his heart glowing with 
honest love--—his bosom burning with patriotic fire ;—his nature joy- 
fully acknowledging its affiance with the whole of the human race ;— 
and the proud ambition of his rising years, the glory and welfare 
of his country! A courteous gentleman too, if liberality, sweet- 
ness, and sensibility, be engaging: but, good qualities may not be 
rightly understood; individuals, enslaved to selfish prejudices, and 
thus biassed in their judgment, can_a sentence resulting from 
their private interest, be considered fair? and for the multitude, 
though its suffrage is invariably given to virtue—its sanction does 
not always include protection. Envy, sickened at the excel- 
lence of the young Tartane * * * * *, malice misrepresented him— 











and in disgust he left his native land.------- Such are thé particulars 
that conspired to his exile—but-of his succeeding fate, all here are 
ignorant.” 


*« Lady, your language and sentiments excite in me an emotion 
irrepressible !—-May I inquire, who are you?” 

‘“« Traveller, I cannot resolve your question, for I do rot know 
miyself.------- A father’s caresses, or a mother's love, ne'er tuned my 
infant tongue to grateful sound: of joy :—tho’ lisping, self-taught, I 
may have poured out my thanks to parents full as dear—Heaven and 
sweet Nature.” 


* «* At length Sancho said to his master, ‘ Please, Sir, to ask Mr. Ape, 
whether the attair of the cave be true? for, begging your worship's pardon, 
I don’t believe a word of it.’ The Monkey being accordingly consulted, the 
answer was, That pari was true, and part false.” 
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*«Wond'rous! wond'rous creature !"’----- and the stranger once more 
bowed his head. 

**My story is marvellous, indeed,” said Kate, “ and, if you please, 
I'll give you the outline :--- 

« It chanced, one morning, the lamented Chieftain rising with 
the dawn, by taste and inspiration called—well pleased, he bent his 
fvotsteps along the verdant turf: with fixed gaze he stopped, hailing 
the blushing sun----- his eye then fell-on the flowery level, involved in 
dreadful blood—my childish wail, though feebly poured, struc k to his 
heart, and guided by the attentive echo, murmuring over the river 
banks, from a bed of rushes he drew forth the body of a man, to 
which I clung:—the mangled form, in every gash seemed to find 


a tongue-------- while, with asking looks, piteous, I spread my infant 
hans, and cried—Massa, poor slave be dead—but baby be too young 
to die!————Humanity, warm as love, kindling soft passion in the 


sage's breast, he caught me to his heart, and mitigating, with gra- 
cious drops of pity, the sharp pangs of a child’s distress.----- As I 
grew to his paternal bosom, from nerve to nerve divine conception 
thrilled :-----7- his mind, pregnant with inspiration, sent forward a 
daring look to Heaven—and nature, labouring for light and action— 
the child of fancy, bursting into birth, with all a “father’s joy, the 
aged Chieftain greeted me——and from that hour called. Kate his 
daughter !-----until his heap of years, verging to the brink, he closed 
his eyes, alas! on this terrestrial scene. O! sad reverse to 
me FR KKK KKK HK HK HH HH 

The stranger was affected :—he looked at Kate, and wept.-—Then, 
raising his full eyes again to her face, and once more lifting the 
hat from his head, he stood uncovered. 

** Lady, the flame of genius fires thee, O child of the sun! From 
thy kindling accents let me catch the informing breath of life and joy. 
----- Daughter! the secret of your birth is on my lips: Tartane was 
the source that kindled light in thee—and the br ight blaze resem- 
bling the sun, sudden shows the glory of the Father,” 

Kate was a being of impulse—and the sweet affections governed her : 
‘© Father !— daughter '—said she; how passing sweet the sounds ----- 
Yet, pr’ythee, kind Sir, speak me fair; tell me, in truth, am I the 
exiled Tartane's child ?----And was my benefactor the parent trunk to 
which the cireling ivy grateful clung? Yes, yes, the blood collecting 
round my heart, quickens to the centre—and, in the living fountain 
there, nature beholds a better, and a dearer self reflected: for the 
offspring and the sire are one—the child is the father’s, and the 
father is the cnild’s— and I was his, and he was miné, and heaven 
and the order of creation forms the moral aggregate.” 

“* Lady, may the enlightenment thus swelling thy young idea into 
more thav mortal size, climb yet higher with thy rising years, arid 
towering to an altitude, beam in its brightness a shaft of fire, where- 
with to strike the baleful sight of vulgar envy, ever prone to fasten 
upon merit, and look such as thou art dead / 

Kate interrupted the speaker: ‘‘ What of my father ?”-—said she. 

** Our Father, whois in Heaven,” replied the traveller. 

“* Say, does he live ?” 

«« Immortal, in my heart,” said the stranger.—— Tis a tale of 
tears; 1 cannot speak the tragic sequel,” 
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* Traveller, silence is the herald of real feeling—and in this speech- 
ess dialect of thine, there is a power of expression beyond the force 
of language.----Tartane, I take it, was once your friend.” 

“* Tartane was the friend of all mankind.” 

** May I ask the chance that brought him to your country ?” 

“« Lady, the fortune of the war gave him to our people ! We 
resisted a foreign enemy :--—the invaders fought for plunder—we, 
for our king, our freedom, and our homes !—The God of arms rouied 
the foe, and humanity crowned with a never-fading laurel the pa- 
triot victory. It was the custom in our province to immolate all 
prisoners taken in the heat of battle, and the innocent blood of twelve 
captive youths was adjudged to flow—but the daughter of our chief 
repealed, with her tears, the sanguinary sentence—and, hoisting the 
standard of equity and honour, ‘ Perish a petty vengeance,’ she cried, 
‘and perish a thousand times the execrable despot, who shall pollute, 
with the blood of the vanquished, the record of our nation’s glory.'— 
The fervid spark of heroic love, like another Prometheus, gave life 
to silent nature —TFartane was one of the redeemed; and when his 
fair deliverer pronounced him free, love, the grand enslaver, spread 
his silken toils, and, wily as the serpent, whose folds are death, twined 
a fatal net-work round him. * * * * * * * * * #& & 

Dublin, June 27th, 1810. VAGA., 








To tHe Epiror oF THE Hisernia MaGazine. 
Sir, 


A great deal of small wit has been exercised on Mr. Kemaxe’s 
ponunciation of “‘ aches;” his petty satirists have not, perhaps, met the 
classical authority which, I am sure, cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of that gentleman. 


“ Tell me, my Perigot, what shall be the game, 
“* Wherefore with mine thou dare thy music match ? 
“ Or been thy bagpipes renne farre out of frame, 
“¢ Or hath the cramp thy joints benumb’d with ach.” 
Spenser's Shepherd’s Calendar, August. 


Before we criticise, we should at least read. 





Round Robin. 


THE anicents, not to shew a preference to any among their Gods or 
their friends, or even among their servants, wrote their names in a 
circle; whereby it was impossible to say who was first or last in their 
estimation. The Romans wrote the names of their slaves in the same 
manner, that it might not appear to which they intended to give their 
liberty, or which were their favourites.——Is this custom the origin of 
our Round Robin ? . 
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Descriptive Sketches, 


Token during an Excursion to the Counties of MEATH and CAVAN. 
Selccted from an original Correspondence. 


— 


LETTER IV. 


My Dear Frienp, 


Coore-HILL, as its name implies, is pleasantly situated on-a con- 
siderable eminence ; and the number of verdant and fertile hills by 
which it is surrounded, not only afford shelter from the northern and 
north-eastern blasts, but also materially conduce to the salubrity of 
this delightful spot. The town consists of two principal streets, which 
intersect each other at right angles ; Market-street, and Cavan-street, 
lying ‘n a direction nearly east and west, being divided from each other 
by Church-street and BriJge-street, which runs nearly north and south. 
Each of the extremities are named accoring to the'r local situation, or 
after the public buildings which happen to be situated therein. Market- 
street derives its name from a neat market-house, for the sale of corn, 
and being the place where the great weekly market, and also the fairs, 
are held. On entering Coote-hill, the eye of a stranger is arrested by the 
number of religious edifices, which amount to seven: viz. The parish 
church, rendered conspicuous by a neat steeple; two Presbyterian 
meeting-houses ; one for the Methodists, one for the Moravians, ano- 
ther for the Quakers, and the Catholic chapel. The first sensation im- 
—_ on the mind by all these exieriors of piety, is, that the inha- 

itants are very devout. If, however, there is foundation for half the 
stories which scandal is continually busied in propagating, this in- 
ference, though undoubtedly true of many individuals, must not be 
too hastily applied to the bulk of the people; for I faney human na- 
ture will be found, at bottom, mich the same here: as it is every 
where else; notwithstand’ng, | am convineed, that may of these 
stories ‘are greatly exaggerated, and that some may entirely originate 
in the fertile imagination of their inventors ;—for, to say the truth, 
there are few places where the censoriousness of tea-table conversa- 
tion is exercised with greater latitude, or where the people, entirely 
engrossed by the failings of theiy neighbours, have less leisure or 
inclination to examine and correct. their own. ‘This foibie, it must be 
admitied, is chiefly confined to the upper ranks, who have little else to 
do, or who do little else than amuse themselves at the expense of their 
neighbours. The middle rank, and those engaged in business, which 
forms a very numerous class, have not leisure for such unprofitable 
studies ;—business appears to be their element; and manv of them 
have, by unremitting industry, realized handsome properties. 

On a market day, the infix of people is prodigious :—- considering 
how thinly their habitations are scattered, one is apt to wonder, where 
such a multitude can be collected irom. Linen and yarn are the prin- 
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vipal commodities; but there is scarcely an article of general consump- 
tion, which is not exposed to sale in the public street, and at prices 
very little higher than they would bring in the metropolis. This turn 
for business is not confined to the men; here, and indeed in every part 
of the North, the women are equally industrious; even young girls, 
many of whom, in other places, are scarcely considered out of their 
tutelage, are here extensively embarked in speculations of commercial 
enterprize. This is not to be wondered at ;—~the very poorest may pro- 
cure a small quantity of flax, which makes a beginning, and, when 
spun ‘inte yarn, affords a certain, though very small remuneration for 
their labour. They consequently are early initiated in tue mysteries of 
buying and selling, and acquire a knowledge of business, which, 
as their capitals increase, find new channels in which to exert itself, 
Their attention to the “ main chance,” seems, in some measure, to 
divest their minds from that important object, which our Dublin la- 
dies would consider the prime end of their existence, namely, the 
acquisition of a husband ;—this, however, I will not positively vouch ; 
and if it really was the case, far from me be the injustice of laying all the 
blame at their doors, it being a necessary consequence of the prevalent 
customs and opinions, ,by which the conduct of everyone, more or less, 
must be regulated. ‘In other places, early marriages, without ade- 
quate means to support a family, may be considered highly impru- 
dent ; but here, to marry without a fortune, is a serious -reproach, 
little short of infamy ;—hence the number of unmarried women in this 
populous vince ;—hence their eagerness to establish themselves in 
the world, furgetful, that before it can be well accomplished, the 
sprightliness and bloom of youth has vanished ; and hence a compul- 
sory celibacy is entailed on one sex, and an unbridled license too 
often assumed by the other. : 
my short residence in this town, I have had an opportunity 
of witnessing some of the most praise-worthy, because unostentatioug 
acts of charity that can be conceived :—whole families supported by 
the bounty of an individual !—and strictly prohibited, under the pe- 
nalty of forfeiting future favours, the slightest mention of such im- 
rtant hounties :—yet, if I was to form an opinion, from a case that 
tely came within my knowledge, the conclusion would by no means 
be favourable to the general charity of the inhabitants. The case is 
simply this :—I have already mentioned the intimacy I have contracted 
with the clergyman of this place: a few days ago he requested me to 
accompany him to visit a sick man, of whose recovery there were no 
hopes. I did so, and a more wretched sight I never experienced :—The 
hovel in which this poor creature resided, though situated in the centre 
of the town, might truly be called the mansion of migery :—it was 
roofed with a thin covering.of thatch, that scarcely excluded the wea- 
ther, and in the very centre of the roof there was a small outlet for 
the smoke, which, notwithstanding, filled the wretched apartment, 
and almost suffocated me. ‘The sick man, I was given to understand, 
had belonged to the Cavan Militia, from which he had been dis- 
charged when past hope of recovery ;—a prudent piece of ceconomy 
this, which not only saved the expense of maintaining him during his 
illness, but dexterously threw the charge of burying him upon his 
wretched relations '—He lay extended on a small quantity of straw, 
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which had nothing to keep it from the earthen floor, but a few sticks 
and staves, on which it was spread—(except an old regimental jacket, 
a filthy blanket was his only covering)—his breathing, as might be ex- 
pected in such a contaminated atmos phere, was difficult and laborious, 
and death, which promised a speedy release from these complicated mi- 
series, was strongly depicted in his face. And is this, thought I, the re- 
fuge of him, who, perhaps, had fought and bled in his country’s defence ; 
whose health and.strength had been lavished in her service, and 
whose family, deprived of his exertions, has been doomed to pine in 
misery, wretchedness, and want ?—On the hearth sat his haggard wife, 
with an infant at her breast, warming a smoke-tinged liquid, to mois- 
ten her husband's lips. Amid all this accumulation of woe, and sen- 
sible of his approaching dissolution, he appeared perfectly resigned to 
the will of Providence, and earnestly prayed for the forgiveness of his 
sins, and a speedy release from the troubles that compassed him about. 
An aged father, and a younger brother, also knelt by the side of 
his bed, and joined their prayers to his :----hard, indeed, must have 
been the heart which could not feel on such a+ melancholy occasion ;--- 
my eyes spontaneously overflowed ;—and, at my departure, 1 put the 
small pittance I could afford (perhaps I ought to have afforded more) 
into the youg lad’s hand. How is it possible, said I to my com- 
panion, that so much wretchedness could exist, unrelieved, in a town 
so populous and so wealthy ?-----‘* For the apathy of my parishioners, 
in this instance,” replied he, ‘‘ I cannot account, Some time ago I 
set, on foot a subscription for their relief, but could orily collect about 
thirteen shillings, and that was soon expended; so that latterly they 
have been obliged to rely entirely on the providence of God, and the 
casual bounty of some neighbours more humane than the rest.” ‘‘ For 
my part,” rejoined I, “ 1 must freely declare, that such extreme parsi- 
mony, is a disgrace to the town, and a reflection on the humanity 
of its inhabitants.” «1 have listened with temper, (he triumphantly 
retorted) to your invectives against the humanity of my townsmen, 
which, as far as relates to their general conduct, I will venture to say, 
ate as unjust as they have been severe. Your feelings appear to be 
much affected bythe distress of this individual, and from it you seem 
inclined to compliment the superior humanity of your city, when com- 
pared withour’s. But have you never visited, or even heard of the many 
thousand wretched objects, which abound in the precincts of your 
city, and of whose distress every post brings us fresh accounts—Dis- 
tresses not inflicted by the direct visitations of Providence, nor the 
unavoidable and unforeseen infirmities incident to human nature, 
but the result of an unpatriotic and cruel predilection for foreign 
manufacture, the fertile source of all this misery :—Your clothes, 
of woollen and of silk; your hats, your hosiery, every thing must 
be foreign ;—even in the article of carriages, which I am told have 
been brought to the highest degree of perfection at home, do not your 
fellow-citizens manifest the same partiality, as is evinced by their 
daily importations of barouches, landaus, chariots, and all the para- 
phernalia of whim and ostentatious vanity; in which, as if to tan- 
talize by the melancholy contrast, they ride in proud triumph, regard- 
less of the starving wretches that surround them, deprived of employ- 
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ment, and reduced to beggary by such unprincipled partiality for 
foreign commodities. And yet, all this, because it happens every 
day, makes no impression on you, while here, a solitary instance 
of distress, perhaps the only one that exists, has afforded you such a 
scope to vent your indignation against us.” 

I was quite confounded with ‘the eloquent harangue of my worthy 
friend, which I felt to be unanswerable; and all I could do was, to 
blush in silence for the unpatriotic infatuation of my fellow-citizens. 

To dissipate from our minds the fate of the poor soldier, and the 
irritation which our altercation had produced, a walk was proposed to 
Bellamont forest ; a place which nature has decorated in the most ro- 
mantic attire. It is watered by a large river, which divides it from 
Dawson Grove; and in the centre of the demesne, its waters are col- 
lected into an extensive lake, on which there is a large wherry, or 
pleasure-barge, and some smaller boats for fishing. Captain Secccncace 
with a few friends, being engaged on a fishing-party, invited us aboard, 
where we amused ourselves for several hours. 

This place, which possesses all the romantic beauties, that the pic- 
turesque combination of wood and water can furnish, was very near 
being irretrievably despoiled of the greater part of its beauty, by the 
sacrilegious hands of the wood-cutter, had not some favoured Dryade 
made interest with the Genius of the Grove, to prevent the rude spoli- 
ation. But, perhaps, the story would be more intelligible, if told 
in plain English : The proprietor, it seems, had sold the timber of 
the forest (or a certain portion of it) for a consideration of 20001. and 
the purchaser had nearly cut away half the trees, in consequence of 
his bargain ; when the former, repenting his agreement, was obliged 
to redeem the remaining half, by refunding the 20001. to the pur- 
chaser. 

Dawson Grove, on the opposite side of the river, seems to vie 
in natural beauties with Bellamont Forest, though during the mi- 
nority of the present owner they have been too much neglected. The 
mansion-house is an elegant structure ; and there has been much taste 
displayed in the erection of lodges and gate-houses throughout the 
grove. The whole prospect acquires a handsome termination, by the 
steeple of Kilcrow church, which is seen rising through the trees at 
a distance, 

Having visited almost every place worth seeing in this neighbour- 
hood, my time hangs heavy on my hands, and | begin to feel the real 
misery entailed on the lounger, by the want of employment ; for, 
though this is a most delightful place, I would soon tire of the green- 
ness of the fields, the chirping of the birds, and all the charms of-a 
country life. In search of novelty, I purpose to visit Clones, Bally- 
boy, and some other towns within ten or twelve miles of this place. 

To you who are studying the laws of your country, at the fountain- 
head, it may be a matter of curiosity to know how they are occasion- 
ally administered here by a country magistrate : 

A young man, a stranger here, had lately taken a house in this 
town, together with a piece of land for a potatoe-garden. The ground 
was formerly rented by a poor woman, who had planted it with’ po- 
tatoes, but, from some cause or other, had given up possession to 
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the landlord. The landlord, it may be presumed, availed himself of 
this circumstance, in his bargain with the new tenant ; but after giving 
him possession, the poor woman, who formerly owned it, put in her 
claim to the crop. She had brought her claim before the magistrates 
resident in the town, who either declined interfering, or decided 
against her. It happened, one market-day, lately, another magistrate, 
who resides at a distance, came into town, and to him she made an 
appeal, who decided it in her favour. The defendant denied his au- 
thority, and a smart altercation took place between them, in which he 
unfortunately applied the opprobrious epithet rascal to his worship.— 
His worship, who I suppose was one of those “ pelting petty officers, 
dressed in a little brief authority,” that Shakespeare describes, ‘ as 
playing their fantastic tricks before high Heaven,” immediately or- 
dered the culprit into the stocks, where he remained the greater part 
of the day, in terrorem to those who might- hereafter be inclined to 
question magisterial authority. The case has excited a great sen- 
sation here, some taking part with the prisoner, and some with the 
magistrate. Pray, what construction would Coke, or Lyttleton, or 
Hales, or Blackstone, put upon it?—For my part, I think the man was 
hardly used ; and if it gives rise to no further proecedings, I will 
take it for granted, that there is not a pettyfogging attorney in the 
whole country. 


I remain, sincerely yours, &c. 


Two curious intercepted Letters. 


Miss Na. 


YOU distress me, in the letter with which you honoured me, by 
mentioning my rank and affluence as a bar to our tender negociation ; 
and insinuate, that because I am fortunately possessed of a few acres, 
and you are not, that [ am therefore degrading myself by making you a 
tender of my hand. Love and education level all distinctions ! 

Of what advantage are estates and titles, if they sever me from the 
object of my adoration? Should such a doctrine be established, happy 
are those, who, blessed with a stateof mediocrity, may obtain the sum- 
mit of their wishes, without incurring the censures or the raillery of 
those who move in a higher circle. 

It is an additional satisfaction to me that I have a considerable estate, 
as it may perhaps accelerate the completion of that union which I so 
ardently pant for. Besides, were I less fortunately situated, the reality 
of my passion might be suspected; but when I consider your talents 
and perfections as adequate to the whole of my possessions, a doubt 
cannot remain of the purity and ardency of my affection. 

I will not entertain so humiliating an opinion of myself, or think so 
ungenerously of my Sophronia, as to suppose she could be won by 
wealth alone. I should be sorry to acquire even so much excellence by 
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such degrading influence; and I have too exalted an idea of the recti- 
tude of Miss N 's heart, to admit a thought of her disposing of 
her hand, unless her affections could accompany it: dearly as I love 
Sophronia, I would this instant tear her beloved image from my bosom, 
rather than owe the acquisition of her to my manors and my freeholds. 

Suffer me, therefore, to expostulate: if I am the object of your 
indifference, be generous and declare your sentiments. Fear not to 
offend me by your integrity and veracity. You will, if possible, rise in 
my estimation, however I may lament the cause.” But be assured you 
never shall again be persecuted by my hated epistles. Resigned to my 
severe fate, I shall endeavour to erase, but never can wholly obliterate, 
the impression I have received. Some traces of it will be indelible 
even to the end of time. 

Your hinting a probability that I meant to sport with your peace of 
mind, merely because you had been unfortunate, affected me exceeding- 
ly ; for my motives are honourable. To trifle with the happiness of any 
individual I utterly detest, and the idea of seduction I utterly abhor. 

You alarm me by your seemingly earnest solicitations, to abandon 
the thoughts of throwing myself away; and by condemning my 
conduct for deseending to be a suitor to one so unworthy of that dis- 
tinction ; declaring that if you should-give me suitable encouragement 
you should be unworthy of my esteem. I have frequently commented 
on those expressions, and am not without my doubts that you cannot 
grant me a reciprocal return of affection, and therefore you urge the 
impropriety of the step. My fears suggest this observation; and, 
should they eventually appear to have been properly founded, I shall 
be the most wretched of mankind. Hasten, therefore, to remove my 
doubts, or confirm my fears, that I may no longer, like the false pro- 
phet Mahomet, be pendant between heaven and hell; but be either 
raised to bliss, or sunk into the extremity of despair. A state of sus- 
pense is more intolerable than certain misery to 

Your affectionate adorer, 
and most obedient servant, 
Tuomas R 


The Lady's Answer. 


Sir, 


GRATEFULLY sensible of the honour you intended me, by raising 


me from songenee to a situation truly respectable, I take the earliest 
opportunity of acquainting you that I am unworthy of the favour prq- 


I am so singularly unfortunate, that I cannot dispose of my heart to 


a man so highly deserving of it as Sir Thomas R ; & man in whose 
commendation every tongue is lavish. He is justly admired by the 
ladies for his elegant manly person, polite address, ease and affability ; 
by the gentlemen, for his learning and superior abilities ; and by all, 
for his generosity, humanity, and benevolence. ; 

Then what a creature am I, who am ready to subscribe to the truth 
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of all this, and yet (to my confusion and shame own it) I am not sus- 
ceptible of that passion which he wishes to inspire, and which he is 
thought so capable of inspiring. 

‘Could I prevail upon myself, Sir Thomas, to return affection for 
affection, I should be happy. It would be the height of my ambition 
to bestow my love on the object of my esteem: but rivers may reverse 
their streams sooner than I can act against the impulse of my heart. 
It gives me infinite cOncern that I am thus obliged to return evil for 

od. 
Make some more worthy woman happy—Some woman not circum- 
scribed by fate as 1 am, and forget that there is such a porson as 
Ss. N—. 


Description of the Schuylkill Gardens, near Philadelphia. 


(Communicated by a Friend, in a letter from America.) 


Alone by the ScHUYLKILL a wanderer roved, 
And bright were its flowery banks to his eye ; 
But far, very far, were the friends that he lov’d, 
And he gaz’d on its flowery banks with a sigh. 


ANACREON Moore. 


FOUR miles from Philadelphia, upon a floating bridge, we crossed 
the Schuylkill, upon the banks of which rises the pretty rural seat of 
Mr. Hamilton ; but from the view which then presents at Gray’s Ferry, 
as it is commonly called, we are induced to hope but little. It is true, 
the dwelling immediately attained hath a thrifty appearance, but it 
promises nothing beyond what, from a decent tavern, we might 
reasonably expect. This, however, is only the house in which prepa- 
ration is made for the guests; and ascending a flight, of steps, which 
open upon the right, and which, with much industry, are shaped 
out of the solid rock, we find ourselves in a gravel walk, firm and 
neatly rolled, and bordered on each side by the beautifully shorn 
grass. A view of the banqueting-house then unexpectedly breaks upon 
us. The banqueting-house rises upon the left hand; it is an elegant 
building, formed of hewn stone, and the centre of its front pre- 
sents a superb orchestra, supported by white columns, sufficiently 
ample, and ornamented by a fine portrait of the immortal Hundel. 
The whole of the lower story of the house is thrown into two 
rooms; the one, a spacious hall, elegantly finished ; the chimney- 
pieces of rich American marble, highly polished, and the hall is con- 
veniently furnished for the reception of company. Its form is oblong, 
and from the centre of its cieling is suspended, that very identical civie 
crown, which the Philadelphian youth, (representing a messenger 
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from the celestial world) so unexpectedly produced over the head of our 
beloved President, when crossing the before-mentioned bridge, he 
was passing on his way, to take his seat at the head of Government. 
By a well-finished stair-case in the hall, we ascend to the upper 
apartments, which are neat and commodious. The other room on the 


ground story, is known by the name of the Green Room, and when * 


the wintry blasts are abroad, it is a receptacle for the exotics, which, 
form above form, in rows of painted inclosures, marshalled in the 
exactest order, take their ranks. The back part of this room is 
pierced with large openings, supplied with glass of a prodigious 
size, and they are eleven panes deep; indeed, the windows, with a 
very little interruption, constitute the whole of this side of the build- 
ing; and, by the aid of stoves, a due proportion of heat is, during 
the frigid season, preserved. We will now step back to the first en- 
trance of the gardens. Upon the left, you will remember, is this 
neat stone edifice, and upon the right rises a well-fancied white pal- 
lisade, lifting itself upon a bank, the skirt of which is washed by the 
Schuylkill. Several gravel walks present—the left leading to the 
house. We ascend the glacis; five easy steps in the first, and ten in 
the second, produce us in the area, exactly before the door, and we 
then command a full view of a romantic summer house, in the front 
of which is a whole-length transparent picture of Columbia's illustrious 
Chief---Fame is crowning him with the laurel. The picture is as large 
as life, and the likeness, it is said, is happily preserved. Underneath 
this summer-house is an ice-house, convenient, and well planned ; and 
upon the right of this building, is an oblong section of the garden, 
prettily enclosed, which is chiefly devoted to exotics. There, in high 
perfection, flourish whole rows of lemon trees; and the orange tree, 
also, wants only the ripening influence of the advancing season, to 
attain their fullest growth and richest pulp. The fruit upon the 
almond tree is completely formed: this too, needs the potent aid of 
that heat, which the intenser rays of July and August will yield, to 
crown it with maturity. The pomegranate is now in full blossom, 
the blow of which is a superb scarlet, of a beautiful texture. 

Among the variety of plants found in this inclosure, is the numerous 
family of the aloes, and no less than thirty different species of the 
geranium ; also the sensitive plant, fly-trap, &c. &e. Upon the 
grass plats, &c. loose seats are thrown up and down, and tall trees, of 
an umbrageous foliage, form an ample shade. The serpentine gravel 
walks, which are irregularly regular, seem to point different ways ; 
they, however, terminate in one object. If we proceed straight for- 
ward, we pass through an elegant arched gate, which seems to be 
guarded by the figure of a satyr, extremely well painted. But this, 
as well as all the smaller avenues, alike produces us in the wilderness, 
into which we enter, passing over a neat Chinese bridge, preparing, 
with much pleasure, to penetrate a recess so charming. It is, indeed, 
a wilderness of sweets, and the views instantly become romantically 
enchanting :—The scene is every moment changing :—-Now side-long 
bends the path; then pursues its winding way: now in a straight 
line; then in a pleasing labyrinth is lost, until, in every possible 
direction, it breaks upon us, amid thick groves of pines, walnuts, ches- 
puts, mulberries, &c. we seem to ramble, while, at the same time, 
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we are surprised by borders of the richest, and most highly cultivated 
flowers, in the greatest variety, which even from a royal parterre we 
might be led to expect. 

Every gale comes forward loaded with perfumes, and by odoriferous 
breezes we are momentarily fanned. In the flower-borders, the silver 
pine, the Turin poplar, bay-tree, and a variety of ever-greens, are 
judiciously interspersed. By the bounteous hand of Nature the scene 
is apparently moulded, though we cannot admit the deception, so as 
to exclude from our idea her handmaid, art. On one hand, the 
lovely valley, richly shaded, is fancifully adorned, the mountain laurel 
condescending to flourish there ; and on the other grass-grown mounds 
variegate the view. Here, the excavated cavern gives a degree of wild- 
ness to the prospect ; and there, the tall woods, with their enfolding 
branches, insensibly disposes the mind to all the pleasures of contem- 
plation; while the bending river, breaking through the trees, largely 
contributes to beautify the whole. Suddenly, however, an open plain 
is outspread before us, and we are presented_with a pleasing horizon— 
but as suddenly, thick trees again intervene, until, at the extremity 
of the walks, a mill, and a beautiful natural cascade, terminates the 
prospect. 

At every turn, shaded seats are artfully contrived; and the ground 
abounds with arbours, alcoves, and summer-houses, which are hand- 
somely adorned with odoriferous flowers. Among these, the little fe- 
deral temple claims the principal regard. It is the very edifice that, 
upon the celebration of the ratification of the constitution, was carried 
in triumphant procession through the streets of the metropolis ; and, 
upon a gentle acclivity, upon the summit of a green mound infixed, 
it hath now attained a basis. It is a rotunda; its cupola is supported 
by thirteen pillars, handsomely finished ; their base is to receive the 
cypher of the several States, which they represent, with a star upon 
every capital, and its top is ctowned with a figure of Plenty, graspmhy 
the cornucopia, and other insignia. The ascent to this temple is easy, 
and we gain it by semicircular steps, neatly turfed; and the view 
therefrom is truly interesting. 

Before us is the lawn, beautifully shorn; further on is the Schuyl- 
kill, variegated by interjacent points of land, which so far extend their 
verdant angles, as to deceive the eye by an appearance of parallel ri- 
vers ; and beyond is an advantageous prospect of the city of Philadel- 
phia. Upon the left, the country is in a very high state of cultivation, 
and at present, in its most becoming garb, is luxuriantly displayed, to 
which the back ground exhibits a counterpart ; and the prospect in 
this direction is terminated by tall thick woods. 
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To tue Epitor or THe Hisernia MaGazine. 


Sir, 


‘ J saw in your very entertaining Magazine, some time ago, Obser- 
vations on Physiegnomy, and 1 think you gave a sort of promise that 
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the subject should be farther considered, by way of analysis.—I have 
been thinking much on this science, and beg leave to submit to you 
some ideas that have occurred to me. 

It will be admitted, then, that to a certain degree, physiognomical 
truth may, asa science, be defined and communicated. Of the truth of 
the science there cannot exist a doubt. Every countenance, ey ery form, 
every created existence, is individually distinct, as well as different, in 
respect of class, race, and kind. No one being in nature is precisely 
similar to another. This proposition, in so far as regards man, is the 
foundation-stone of physiognomy. ‘There may exist an intimate apalo- 
gy, a striking similarity, between two men, who yet, being brought 
together, and accurately compared, will appear to be remarkably dif- 
ferent. No two minds perfectly resemble each other. Now, is it pos- 
sible to doubt, that there myst be a certain native analogy between the 
external varieties of countenance and form, and the internal varieties of 
the mind? By anger the muscles are rendered protuberant : are not 
then the angry mind, and protuberant muscles, as cause and effect ? The 
man of acute wit has frequently a quick and lively eye. Is it possible 
to resist the conlusion, that between such a mind and such a counte- 
nance there is a determinate relation ? 

Every thing in nature is estimated by its physiognomy ; that is, 
by its external appearance. The trader judges by the fineness, the exte- 
rior, the physiognomy of every article of traffic; and at once decides 
that the buyer has an ‘honest look,’ or ‘a pleasing or forbidding 
countenance.’ 

That knowledge and science ate detrimental to man, that a state of 
rudeness and ignorance are preferable and productive of more happiness, 
are tenets now deservedly exploded. They do not merit serious opposition. 
The extension and increase of knowledge, then, is an object of im- 
portance to man ; and what object can be so important as the knowledge 
of man himself ? If knowledge can influence his happiness, the know- 
ledge of himself must influence it the most. This useful knowledge 
is the peculiar province of the science of physiognomy. To conceive 
a just idea of the advantages of physiognomy, let us for a moment 
suppose that all physiognomical knowledge were totally forgotten 
among men; what confusion, what uncertainty, what numberless 
mistakes, would be the consequence? Men destined to live in society 
must hold mutual intercourse. The knowledge of man imparts to this 
intercourse its spirit, its pleasures, its advantages. 

Physiognomy is a source of pure and exalted mental gratification. 
It affords a view of the perfection of the deity ; it displays a new scene 
of harmony and beauty in his works ; it reveals internal motives, which 
without it would only have been discovered in the world to come. The 
physiognomist distinguishes accurately the permanent from the habi- 
tual, the habitual from the accidental, in character. Difficulties, no 
doubt, attend the study of this science. The most minute ‘shades, 
scarcely discernible to the unexperienced eye, denote often total op- 
position of character. A small inflexion, diminution, lengthening or 
sharpening, even though but of a hair's breadth, may alter in an 
astonishing degree the expression of countenance and character. How 
diffiguit then, how impossible, indeed, must this variety of the same 
countenance render precision > The seat of character is often so hidden, 
so masked, that it can only be detected in certain, perhaps uncommon, 
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positions of countenance. These»positions may be so quickly changed, 
the signs may so instantaneously disappear, and their impression on the 
mind of the observer may be so slight, or these distinguishing traits 
themselves sv difficult to seize, that it shall be impossible to paint them 
in language. Innumerable great and small accidents, whether physical 
or moral, various incidents and passions, the diversity of dress, of 
position, of light or shade, tend to display the countenance often in 
so disadvantageous a point of view, that the physiognomist is betrayed 
into an erroneous judgment of the true qualities of the countenance 
and character. Such causes often occasion him to overlook the essential 
traits of character, and to form a decision. on what is purely acciden- 
tal. How surprisingly, for instance, may the small-pox disfigure the 
countenance, and destroy or confound, or render imperceptible, traits 
otherwise the most decisive ? 

We shall, then, continues Lavater, grant to the opposer of physiog- 
nomy all he can ask ; and yet we do not live without hopes that many 
of the difficulties shall be resolved, which at first appear inexplicable. 
He then proceeds to a specific illustration of his subject under a great 
variety of titles, in which he treats of human nature in general, and” 
of each particular feature separately. To enumerate the different di- 
visions of his book, would not in this place be more satisfactory, than 
a perusal of the contents of the book itself; and an attempt to epito- 
mize even the essential substance of the vast multiplicity of matter 
contained in his essays, (which are yet only fragments, and to which, 
indeed, he himself does not pretend to give any higher appellation) 
would extend this article to an unnecessary length. Such an abridge- 
ment, after all, would convey no solid information on a subject, which 
merits all the time and study that an attentive perusal of Lavater's 
works at large would require. 

From this short history of the literary progress of physiognomy, it 
appears, that although the science has fallen into disrepute, there can 
scarcely be mentioned a period in which any cultivation of science took 
place, when physiognomy was not likewise the study, nay, sometimes 
even the profession, of men of the most eminent abilities and the 
greatest learning. : 

The reasons why at present so little attention is paid to the subject 
probably are : 

First, ‘That it has been treated in counjunction with subjects now 
with propriety exploded; and secondly, That it has been injured by 
the injudicious assertions and arguments of those who have undertaken 
its defence. 

Sometimes, however, the wise and learned may err. The use of 
any thing must not be rejected, for no better reason, than that it is 
capable of abuse. Perhaps the time is not far distant when physiognomy 
shall be reinstated in the rank which she merits among the valuable 
branches of human knowledge, and be studied with that degree of 
attention and perseverance, which a subject deserves so essentially con- 
nected with the science of «man. ; 

That there is an intimate relation between the dispositions of the 
mind, and the features of the countenance, is a fact which cannot be 
questioned He who is sinking under a load of grief, for the death 
of an affectionate wife or a dutiful child, has a very different cast 
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of features, from the man who is happy in the prospect of meeting his 
mistress. A person boiling with anger has a threat’ning air in his 
countenance, which the most heedless observer never mistakes; and if 
any particular disposition be indulged till it is become habitual, there 
cannot be a doubt but that the corresponding traces will be so fixed in 
the face, as to be discernible by the skilful physiognomist, under every 
effort made to disguise them. But when we attempt to decide, on a 
man’s intellectual powers by the rules of this science, we are often de- 
ceived ; and in this respect we have reasor to believe that Lavater 
himself has fallen into the grossest mistakes. EB 
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A Criticism on, and comparative View of, the Burlesque 
Writers of England and France, &c. 


CoTTon’s Virgil travesti, is a work equal to any thing of the kind 
extant in modern languages. The chief humour of those continued 
parodies consist in their adhering so closely to the original as to the 
facts, while they depart so widely from it in the manner of narration ; 
men of great name have condemned them as too’ trifling, but most 
works of humour are liable to this censure ; and as any reader of taste 
would bé sorry to exclude all these from his library, we shall venture 
to pronounce the sentence against them severe and unjust. 

Phillips's Splendid Shilling is well known, and deservedly admired ; 
but the most original and celebrated work of this nature in English is 
certainly Hudibras—The obscurity of the continued allegory in this 
famous poem has greatly contributed to lessen the pleasure, whieh it 
doubtless gave at its first publication, when all the facts hinted at 
were recent, and the particular characters ridiculéd were universally 
known. But this disadvantage is by no means peculiar to the pocm 
before us; any work applicable to present times and manners is subject 
tothe same fate; and the reason is evident. Although the general 
character + of a people be always nearly the same,* yet nothing is so 
various and evanescent as the particular opinions and customs that pre- 
vail at distant periods. For instance, in the days of Elizabeth, the 
English nation were grave, solemn, and formal; in James the First's 
reign, pedantic, disputatious, and quibbling; under the unfortunateCharles, 
they were” at first polite, reserved, romantic; afterwards headstrong, 
and mad with a fanatic and intemperate zeal, that knew no bounds, and 
ended in the total change of government. The folly of this abuse of 
religion, the wild ridiculous excesses it occasioned, and the mischiefs 
arising from the itch of reformation which then prevailed in all ranks 
of people, are finely pointed out in Butler's inimitable poem: that time 
of anarchy and confusion, 


* A proof of this is afforded us by an elegant English author, who takes notice 
of the fellowing expression of Caesar, Galli ridentes fregerunt fidem; and re- 
marks on it that, notwithstanding the length of time which has since intervened, 
the same words might still, on a similar oecasion, be said of them witli pfupriety. 
‘ 
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When tinkers baw!'d aloud to settle 
Church-discipline, for patching kettle ; 
No sow-gelder did blow his horn 

To geld a cat, but cry’d reform : 

The oyster-women lock‘d their fish up, 
And trudg’d away to cry, No bishop : 
The mouse-trap-men laid save-alls L 
And ’gainst ev’l couns’lors did crys 
Butchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the church : 
Some cry’d the covenant, instead 

Of petSeeryes and ginger-bread: 

And some for brooms, old boots and shoes, 
Bawl'd out to purge the commons house; 
Instead of kitchen-stuff, some cry 

A gospel-preaching ministry ; 

And some for old suits, coats or cloak, 
No surplices, no service-book ; 

A strange harmonious inclination 

Of all degrees to reformation! 

Boileau, and even Pope, are meaning to, grow somewhat dark ; 
and, but for the commentaries which have been made on them in their 
own time, andalmost under their own eye, would in all probability be, 
in half a century more, very near as hard to understand as Rabeluis. 

To return to Butler; he was certainly a man of acute dis- 

cernment, much knowledge, and possessed an inexhaustible fund of 
humour ; and to sum up his character in a word, we may pronounce 
him, if not one of the sublimest, yet one of the most original geniuses 
that our island has ever produced. We shall conclude this part of our 
parallel by observing that, as all the different species of burlesque 
depend entirely on the humour with which they are executed, the 
English must be allowed to excel the rest of the moderns in that kind 
of writing, as the liberty they enjoy furnishes individuals with more 
opportunities of shewing their different oddities, by laying them under 
less constraint; and the judicious observer has it by this means in his 
power to catch with certainty and precision the genuine séntiments of 
the human heart, and to shew its foibles in the strongest light. Both 
the a and the dramatic writer turn this advantage to account, 
but in a different manner: the tragic author makes choice of the tender 
and sublime, as Titian and Raphael did of the graceful and elegant in 
painting; and, like them, while he carefully preserves the general 
likeness, seems to correct the accidental defects of nature, and draws 
a picture somewhat above the common level of humanity: the comic 
writer is more attentive to the minutia of life and manners; like 
Teniers or Hogarth, he paints directly from the objects around him, 
heightening the picture but just enough to make the ridicule stronger 
and more palpable. Thus the dramatic writer unfolds and lays % view 
the various foldings and passions of the soul, as the natural life painter 
gives the true proportions of the body, while the burlesque writer sinks 
the beauties, and increases the defects of the object, so to give the same 
laughable and ridiculous air tu his piece that stamps the value on a 
cartcatura. 
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There is a particular cast of writing which seems to keep a due 
medium between the absolutely serious, and the downright burlesque. 
in poetry : this is that light refined vein of humour, which shines so 
conspicuously in many pieces of Swift, Gay, and Prior among us, and 
of La Fontaine, Gresset, and Grécour among our neighbours; but, as 
these. are, or will be occasionally mentioned in other parts of our 
parallel, it seems only necessary to point them out here, without 
referring them to any separate distinct head. 

Let us now enquire which have offered most successfully to the 
shrines of the tragic and comic muse, of our authors, or those of our 
polite and elegant rivals; and in this point, notwithstanding they 
would arrogate to themselves unrivalled excellence, f believe that, 
after a fair and just comparison, we shall find their pretensions not to 
be well-grounded. In vain do they still boast the superior talents of 
Corneille and Racine, whom they would fain eet. up as the models of 
modern tragedy: that excellent critic * Lord Kaims has pointed out 
so many deviations from nature, so much tinsel declamation and bom- 
bast, and such a tiresome descriptive stile in some of their best pieces, 
that it would be the highest injustice to compare either to the great 
father of the English stage, whose surprising knowledge of the human 
heart, and close imitation of nature, have (in the opinion of the best 
judges) entitled him to a rank far above both the ancients and the mo; 
derns in tragic poetry. This exalted genius unites a more noble fire 
than that of Sophocles, to a tenderness more moving than the softest 
strains of Euripides, What more sublime and dreadful than his 
Macbeth ?—What more pathetic and distressing than his Romeo ?—But 
in Othello (which I am not singular in regarding as his thaster-piece) 
he has combined these two several excellences in so astonishing a 
manner, exhibiting at once so dreadful and so piteous a conflict af op- 
posite contending passions, and managing the whole with such infi- 
nite art, and so critical a judgment, that we may challenge the world 
to produce its equal—The majesty and sublimity of Shakespeare are 
the genuine sentiments of a magnanimous mind ; his love and tender- 
ness the simple unaffected language of nature and passion: the first 
rouse the more elevated powers of the soul to action, the latter wake 
its gentler faculties to sympathy.——A] must acknowledge the force 


* The French tragedies are mostly, if not totally, descriptive-—Corneille led 
the way; and later writers, following his track, have accustomed the French ear 
to astyle formal, pompous, declamatory, which suits not with any passion. Hence 
it becomes an easy task to burlesque a French tragedy; it is not more difficult 
than to burlesque a stiff solemn fop. La Motte acknowledges that no more is 
necessary to give these parodies a run than barely to vary the Dramatis Persone, 
and in place of kings and heroes, queens and princesses, to substitute tinkers and 
taylors, milkmaids and seamstresses. The. declamatory stile, so different from 
the genuine expression of passion, passes in some measure unobserved when great 
personages are the speakers; but in the mouths of the vulgar the impropriety, 
with regard to the speaker as well as to the passion represented, is so remarkable 
as to become ridiculous. A tragedy where every passion is made to speak in its 
natural tone is not liable to be thus burlesqued. The same passion is by all men 
expressed nearly in the same manner: and therefore the genuine expressions of 
passion cannot be ridicylous in the mouth of any man, provided only he be such 
a character as to be susceptible of the passion, Elements of Criticism, chap. 16. 
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of this poet's tragic scenes, and be struck by their beauty, as they only 
reflect to any attentive reader q faithful picture of what passes in his 
own breast. 

, Now Cornellie’s grandeur too often degenerates into fustian, and 
Rocine's love almost always into downright Parisian gallantry; the 
one turgid and blustering, the other courtly and finicking: both men 
of sense and learning, and even good poets, but both very far from 


‘having reached the summit of perfection in the dramatic style, of which 


indeed nejther of them ever caught the true spirit; their longest 
speeches and laboured descriptions bearing but a very faint resemblance 
(if any) to real dialogue. Their plots indeed are generally well chosen, 
the incidents happily conducted, the castastrophe artfully concealed, 
and well unrayelled, and the whole mechanism of their tragedies ad- 
mirable. ; 

In the didactic parts of composition, the French, todo them justice, 
are almost unrivalled ; thus far they possess real excellence, but. here in 
some measure it ends, “Their characters are faulty in many par- 
ticulars: Athenians, Romans, Spartans, dwindle, in their hands, into 
ranting or whining Frenchmen ; a stiff formal style is substituted in- 
stead of the true language of passion ; unmeaning and uninteresting 
confidants* are introduced, who stand like images to hear their masters 
and mistresses tell not only what they intend, but what they feel; and 
thus (to say no worse) we have but a very lame, defective super- 
tructure raised on an excellent foundation.—In short, they resemble a 
workman who should take infinite pains in preparing his silk for the 
loom, and all for the sake of disgracing it with a starved and ill-fancied 
pattern.---Of Corngille’s tragedies,’ Pompey, Rodogune, Cinna Polieucte, 
Horace, andthe Cid are the best, and all these have undoubted merit ; 
but more if we consider them simply in the light of poems than of 
dramatic performances.---Among’ Racine's, those which best deserve to 
be distinguished are Athalié, Phedre, and Andromaque; theae are more 
poetical than any of Corneille, and in much greater esteem with the 
French nation at present , perhaps because their softness comes nearer 
tothe effeminate turn of the people, than the overstrajnéd heroism of 
the former. 

Rowe.seems to have taken Racine in a great measure for his model, 
and this has probably been the reason of his sometimes falling into a 
pompous declamatory style so foreign from nature, and yet so very 
common even in the best French tragedies. The language and 
poetry, however, of this author’s plays have great merit; his senti- 
ments are noble and finely expressed, and some of his characters are 
remarkably well drawn, and contrasted with judgment : had he studied 
ornament less, and adhered more closely to that simplicity which is sa 
pleasing and requisite in this new kind of writing, his name might 








* The constant use which the French tragic poets make of these speaking pup- 
ets, is one of the great causes of that languor which generally attends an Eng- 
fishthan's reading one of their plays, or seeing a'translation of it performed. This 
bungling method of pumping ‘out a person’s sentiments was utterly unknown to 
our early play-wrights. Othello’s confidant is himself a principal ; Macbeth's is 
his own wife, the contriver and prime mover of every incident in the tragedy: 
authors who make it their ehief business to study nature, are never reduced ty 
suck pyvor saiits. 
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perhaps be placed next to that of Shakespeare; but as he stands, 
with all his imperfections on his head, he is greatly excelled by another 
of his own countrymen; I mean Otway; who, though licentious to an 
unpardonable degree, shews himself so thoroughly acquainted with the 
most delicate feelings of the human breast, and betrays such an ex- 
traordinary and bewitching sensibility in his Orphan and Venice Pre- 
served, as are not to be found in any of the dramatic performances of our 
rivals. Voltaire’s Zaire is almost the only one I can at present: re- 
collect. that deserves to be compared to them, and this indeed speaks to 
the heart. Throughout the other tragic pieces of that illustrious exile, 
we find a generous spirit of liberty, an harmonious diction, original 
thoughts, and here and there some noble elevated sentiments ; but few 
of them, upon the whole, seem worthy of the author of Zaire. 
W. Z. 





On the many Inconveniences attendant upon Riches, 





O shining earth ! 
Which from our birth, 
Each energetic power commands ; 
Whose proper use, 
Or foul abuse, 
Can bless, or desolate our lands ! SATIRA, 





}MANY have from time to time essayed to point out the nature and 
use of riches.—Most people are silly enough to deem money the ne plus 
ultra of human, happiness: the contrary fact, however, 1 shall endea- 
vour to prove by “ a round unvarnished tale.” 

Having lately heard that an old friend, who had lived in a very pri- 
vate way upon a scanty income, was become possessed of a considerable 
estate by the death of a distant relation, from whom he had very slight 
expectations, as they seldom saw each other; I thought I should not 
behave with common politeness, if I-did not call on him with my com- 
pliments of congratulation. However, before I could find a leisure 
half hour, the whole family had quitted the small tenement which they 
inhabited in a lane near Islington, and had removed themselves to a 
Jarge genteel house in Pall-mall, not being ‘able to breathe another day 
in so confined a dwelling, in so vulgar a situation. 

On my arriyal at my friend’s new house, I sent in my name by a 
powdered monkey at the door, who by his mode of behaviour seemed 
to hold his master extremely cheap; but he condescended to announce 
my name, and I was desired to walk up stairs. 1 found my friend, 
with his wife, three daughters, and two sons, all in the greatest 
agitation of spirits, amidst a confused variety of all kinds of fashion- 
able furniture: Yet I soon discovered that the wants of the family, 
by no means satisfied with the purchases already made towards the’ 
gratification of them, were sufficient to reduce the fortune of a Prince 
to the finances of a peasant. 

The master of the house stood before a table piled up with silks, 
jaces, porcelain, and all sorts of toys and nicknacks, .and surrounded 
by taylors, milleners, hair-dressers, and trades-people waiting for 
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orders, while he was writing down with a pencil, upon a paper he 
held in his hand, what his wife dictated to him; who bawled out, 
‘ Pray, my dear, make a memorandum to increase the plate for the 
side-board, and to add two or three more ‘sarviees’ of china. If you 
ask so many people to dine, I must have a table to set them down 
to.” ——‘ Then you will not forget my horse, Sir, I hope,’ said Miss ; ‘all 
the Ladies are charmingly mounted in Hyde-park.’ * Your horse ?’ 
replied her father—‘ Why, Kitty, you can't ride.’ ‘ Oh!" said she, ‘ but 
I shall soon learn, for I am going to bespeak my habit this morning.’ — 
‘ And pray, Papa,’ cried Miss Maria, ‘ remember that I am to have a 
Polonese, for | am sure I am not fit to be seen in this ugly gown.’ 

My friend, now looking about for me, who was almost lost in the 
crowd, and pushing them aside, advanced to me to give me hivhand.— 
‘What, my old frend!’ said he, ‘ have you caught me ?'—I then con- 
gratulated him upon the very large addition to his fortune. ‘Why, 
people rarely think they can have too much,’ replied he, with a self- 
satisfied smile; ‘buta great deal of money, my friend, is attended 
with a great deal of trouble. Why, now, you will not believe, 
perhaps, that, since I received the first account of the decease of my 
relation, I have not had a quiet moment. The first hurry was to 
procure handsome mourning for a man whose death gave us more joy 
than we had ever known in our lives. The next thing, not to lose any 
time, was to begin to live, even before we had scarcely taken posses- 
sion—for, truly, my wife and daughters could not sleep a wink in the 
house we had so long occupied, and in which, for aught we had reason 
to expect, we were doomed to continue to our dying-day: So they 
would not let me have any rest, nor themselves neither, till I turned 
out of ‘such a hovel,’ and removed to a house more suitable to my 
enlarged circumstances : And now we are got into this house, we have 
not, in their opinion, a single piece of furniture, or any thing to 
wear, to eat or to drink, fit for people with our income: And, though 
we areto mourn but three weeks, my girls have already had half a 
dozen different dresses a-piece, and my wife has so many things to 
purchase, that she cannot remember half of them. I am, therefore, 
kept at home this morning, on purpose to make a list, not of every 
thing we waiit, but of every thing we ought to buy.’ 

Here his Lady interrupted him:—'l wonder, my dear, what people 
have money for but to speyil, and to make a figure with, like the rest 
of the world.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied he—‘ Yes, my dear; but, at the rate we 
go on, I shall in a little time make no figure at all; for you have 
almost hurried me out of my life already..—‘ Aye, you are a poor 
creature,’ answered she; ‘but indeed, Sir,’—continued she, turning to 
me—‘ we have lived so long in a retired way, that we are hardly fit to 
appear among other people. It is no wonder, therefore, that | am 
desivous of having every thing quite in taste before we are seen; and, 
as we have so fine a fortune, it would be ridiculous to save it; so do, 
my dear (turning to her husband) get every thing ready as soon as you 
can, that 1 may receive company in the dining-room; as people are 
pouring in here upon us, and we have no place to put them in.’— 
* Well, well, (replied he) time enough, time enough: Let us receive 
our old friend in the best manner we can. ‘Come, Sir,” continued he, 
turning to me, ‘I will introduce my family te you: Some of them, 
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I believe, are grown out of your knowledge. ‘Here, Com,” addressing 
himself to his eldest son, who had ail this while been trying an old sword 
before the glass, which, from too great an attention to his own pretty 
figure, he had several times thrust through the slit in his coat, instead 
of the belt designed for it—*‘ come, and pay your compliments to this 
Gentleman.’ ‘The young man then advanced with an affected shake of 
his head, held a fist aukwardly out to me, which would not have dis- 
graced a plough-boy, either for its size, colour, or manner of pre- 
sentation ; and, upon his father’s clapping him upon the shoulder, and 
saying, ‘ The lad will do by and by,’ enswered with a sneer, thrusting 
his tongue into his cheek, ‘Yes, when I have been at two or three 
masqued balls.'—‘ By the way,’ added Miss Maria, ‘ neither my sister 
nor | have fixed upon our dresses; but I believe I shall chuse to be a 
Sultana, because I can make a prodigious shew, for I may be all over 
silver and gold, and wear all my jewels.'—‘ Pshaw! you simpleton,” 
said her father, ‘what signifies the shew you make, if you do not keep 
your character?” ‘Keep up my character, you mean, | fancy, Papa,” 
replied she. ‘No, miss,’ answered he, ‘ I know what I mean: I say, 
keep’ your character; for I know not any place where it may be sooner 
lost than at a Masquerade, Girls, | am sure, can get no good by 
going to such places, if they get no harm.’—Here both the young 
Ladies exclaimed, ‘Ola! I am sure we may as well be out of the world 
as out of the fashion.'—A preity little virl, about ten years old, then 
came jumping up to me, and looking up in my face, said to me, with 
an innocent simile, ‘And what must I be, Sir?’—* My pretty dear,’ re- 
plied I, ‘ you are rather too young to appear in any character but your 
own.’ ‘ Aye, but that is not the thing,’ answered she, with a dis- 
contented tone; ‘ I want to be dressed, and look like a fine Lady; to 
have my hair frizzed, with a little wheel-barrow of carots and turnips 
upon it, I want a smart Polonese with a train, and a pretty 
short hoop, hixh-heeled shoes, a long pin to scratch my head with, 
and a monstrous muff as big as my whole self; and then you know I 
shall be fit te go to the Masqued Ball, and Pantheon, and the Festino, 
and the Opera, and—and—every where.’ 

I could not help smiling at the rising genius of the young sprig of 
my friend's family, for dress, gadding, &c. who seemed to’ promise to 
do as mueh honour to her father's fortune as any of his children; and 
her lively effusions gave her partial parents so much pleasure, that 
they caught her alternately in their arms, and kissed her for what she 
should have been rather corrected than caressed.—Her youngest bro- 
ther, indeed, was so far of my opinion, as not to approve of her taste, 
which he treated with the most mortifying contempt, declaring that he 
hated to go to balls and pantheons, for his part—‘ And pray, Sir, 
what do you like? said I, interupting him: ‘ you have your favourite 
diversions or studies, 1 suppose ?'—' I hate all study, (answered he) 
but that of Lu and Quadrille—and think the Comic Mirror the funniest 
thing in the world.’—Cards and scandal, thought I, are, no doubt, the 
politest accomplishments in this improving age; but where this boy 
had, so early in life, andin a retired state, hicked up his ideas of them, 
I could not divine. 

A violent rapping at the door now announced the arrival of some 
visitors by profession. Up stairs flew three or four fashionable females, 
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alias Women of Fashion, and as many puppies in pigtails of the other 
sex. The former accosted the Lady of the house with ‘ H—-ns, Ma- 
dam! What! are you not dressed yet? We are come to ask you to go 
to Mr. Christie's: He is selling Lord Niffle-Naflle’s collection to-day.’ 
* What is that? said she. ‘Oh! there is every thing you can want or 
name,’ replied one of the giddy heads; ‘the sweetest shells, and the 
most beautiful feathers.’ ‘Aye, but they are of no use,’ replied his 
Jady. ‘1 beg your pardon, Ma'am,’ said one of the pretty fellows ; 
‘they are of undeniable importance, and in the highest preservation’ — 
(looking at his teeth in the glass.\—‘ Then there are such elegant 
cabrioles, sophas,’ cried another of the company, ‘such convenient 
crankeys to all the beds, and such a fine pellice lined with Arabian fox- 
skins. —* Lovely!’ replied the Lady again ; ‘ but I do not know what these 
fine things are: 1 do not so muchas know the names of them.’—‘ Lard ! 
whete have you been born and bred?’ exclaimed a third. ‘But come, 
come—we'll soon make you acquainted with them.’—‘ No!’ said she, 
* I will have every thing spick and span new, I am determined: How- 
ever, 1 will go with you, and look at these things, and then I shall 
be the better able to say whether | want them or not: I shall also be 
able to know them when I see them again, if I should order any of 
the same sort.'—* Aye, that's right,’ cries my friend.—-‘ Come,’ added 
he, turning to me, ‘ we will all go, and see what we must have, in or- 
der to live like other people.’—In answer to this address, however, as 
I have been a singular fellow all my life, and have a particular aversion 
to gregarious migrations of this kind, I pleaded a prior engagement, 
and returned home,. not a little diverted with what I had met with in 
my congratulating visit. After havi g made a few reflections upon it, 
I resolved never to leave a large sum of money to any one person, being 
thoroughly convinced, from the sudden elevation of my above-mentioned 
friend and his family, that both he and they would have been infinitely 
happier with a tenth part of their present possessions, which only serve 
to render them haughty and capricious, and to create wants of which 
they had not before the slighest conception. 


Momus. 
London. 


Singular Manner of Marrying in China. 


A Mav cannot live unmarried to the age of twenty in China, without 
becoming the object of ridicule: but then the consent of the parties 
is never asked. ‘Their parents or guardians enter into a contract when 
the boy and girl are infants, and when they arrive at years of maturity, 
the young gentleman sends the lady a present suitable to her quality; a 
splendid cavaleade is made; the bride is conveyed to the house of her 
spouse, wlio never sees her till she enters his doors; then he unlocks 
the chair that brings her; and if he does not like her, he is at liberty 
to return her to her friends that moment, provided he is willing to lose 
the presents that have been made her, with which he may be said to 
purchase his wife; for he never receives any fortune with her. The 
lady, however, has not the like option:—if her husband will keep her, 
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she i pot allowed to tetreat, héw iiich sdeyer he proves to be her 
aversidn, aiid though He may have several other wives and concubines. 

Whien the man has once received his wife, hé cannot turn her off, 
unless it be for adultery, or some notorjous crime: but in these cases, he 
thay séll her, aid purchase another for the toner. As t6 the com- 
mon people, they seem to be 80 much ashamed ving single, after 
the aye at which the custom of their country allows them, to, marry; 
or they hive stich a strong propensity towards ratrimuny, that they 
will sclitetittiée consent to become slaves, on condition that they may 
haye a slave in the fainily for a wife, when they are not in Circumstances 


to putchasé dhe. 





On thé Folly of False Ambition. 


— 
> 


© Were I to curse the mari I hate, 
“ Attendance and dependatice be his fate.” 
Cow Ley. 


THOUT entering into satire on court or, ministerial attendance, I 
shall take the liberty, on, this occasion, to animadyert on the, effects of 
is prevalent humour ining.an acquaintance with, dignified per- 
sons. From a ridiculous, and falsé pride of seeming to, be of, some 
consequence, or to possess great interest and great merit, there are 
people who deem it a supreme happiness to be seen in company with 
those of a superior rank in life. To say, in a place of public resort, 
*« T yesterday dined with his Grace of .”  * To»morrow I am en- 
to my Lord ——,” gives an air of importance to a creature who 
xes his whole merit in having eat and drank with men who are only 
distinguished from others by their title and equipage. This conveys to 
a cit, andet the influence of that most depraved opinion, a peculiar 
satisfaction, as.it furnishes an opportunity of acquainting, his equals, 
that he keeps the best company in the kingdom. Upon such principles 
persons associate with those of ten times their income; they are, in- 
deed, politely received, and elegantly entertained ; because, as they 
are, for atime, as profuse as the most luxurious, they are so long 
deemed entitled to.their company. ; 

A humour of this kind introduced a friend of mine, of considerable 
fortune, to the intimacy of the first personages, but was attended. by 
the most fatal consequences; for in.a few years his oaks were fallen, 
then his estate was mortgaged, and at last sold; when, in a fit of 
phrenzy, he died _ own hand. ' 

Many females, allied to men in the mercantile. world, have the same 

that proved so fatal to my unfortunate friend. Mrs. Clear- 
count, because her good man returns more thousands annually than 
many noblemen possess by estate, presumes that she is entitled to 
spend in proportion to her husband's returns, instead of his projits, till 
at length the world is alarmed at. seeing bis name in the gazette. I 
0 
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would seriously advise ladies of this cast to make a timely retreat, 
lest they add to the number of those polite ones who have ruined them- 
selves and families, by a ridiculous propensity to ape the fashions of 


a quality. “ 
persons of independent, competent fortunes run into this 
folly, they also haye their inferiors, who idly court and imitate them. 

nee extravagance, gaiety, and a love of modish pleasures, are in a 
chain of imitation carried down to the lowest of the le, who affect 
to prove their knowledge of high life, by exceeding the | ds of their 
income in associating with those they call their betters. 

After all, I would by no means be tiought to insinuate that the 
respective conditions of mankind are to be restricted to their separate 
estates, and that they are to have no intercourse but with this limita- - 
tion; persons of inferior rank may occasionally associate with their 
superiors, without a vain extravagance or servile dependance. ‘Though 
I cannot leave this subject without the following observation: I have 
often wondered that the acquaintance of a court potenate should be 
accounted so great an honor, even by persons in affluent circumstances ; 
yet there are those who with the utmost assiduity cultivate such favour 
as if. they were solely dependant on it, and are at considerable labour 
and expense, from an hereditary state of independence to become the 
most abject slaves. I might instance the despicable state of all levee- 
hunters; whg, gay as they may appear, from their hopes, fears, doubts, 
and expectations from promises received, and disappointments from 

ises broken, carry with them so complete a curse that, with Cow- 
nee one could wish it to befal the man but whom he thoroughly 


Impudence. 


JMPUDENCE is a quality which has been so generally arraigned, that 
~ a man cannot defend it without risquing the censure of the public. I 
am, however, prompted to declare myself an avowed friend to impu- 
dence. I think it the only qualification which can recommend a person 
to the notice of the wk Devoid of impudence, the greatest genius 
must be content to pass away his life in the shade of obscurity. Every 
thing. great which heroes have atchieved; every thing astonishing 
which miracle-mongers have effected; every thing marvellous in re- 
ligion, or outre in morals, is indebted for its existence to some daring 
fellow, who possessed an uncommon share of impudencte. 

Nor hath impudence been serviceable in the promotion merely of ab- 
stract science. The practical arts of life can never flourish unless the 
practitioners are blessed with a comfortable share of this useful com- 
modity. What, properly speaking, is a man of enterprize? Is he not 
a person who has the modest assurance to suppose, that in striking out 
something new, he can succeed where others have failed? Look into 
trade. 0 are sO prosperous as those who impudentiy boast of a 
superiority in this or that article of traffic over their neighbours? Fools 
are captivated by pom pretences. Hence the practice of puffing 
takes its rise. And what is a puff, unless the echo of superlative 
impudence? 
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On new Peerages, with a Bon Mot, 


‘THE multiplicity of new creations, considered in a political light, 
is a measure of absurdity. 

Unless honours are the rewards of public services, they are so many 
bribes to strengthen the power of the crown. If these bribes are scat- 
tered with too lavish an hand, the very purpose for which they are 
conferred is defeated. The design of creating peers, is to increase the 
number of friends. But, in proportion as the is enhanced in 
an overgrown degree, the dignity of nobility is lessened, Titles cease 
‘to be respectable, when they are become common. 

When James the First ascended the throne of England, he scattered 
coronets amongst his followers, as children do play-things amongst 
their fellows. He increased the peerage, that he might multiply 
friends, and establish himself more firmly on the throne. This king 
‘was esteemed a wise man. He had some virtue, and a larger portion of 
learning than falls to the share of princes. Yet he was deceived in 
this, as in every thing else, by his advisers. The multiplicity of crea- 
tions brought on his disgrace. Titles were so plentiful, that they ber 
came cheap in the eyes of the vulgar. -They lost their dignity. Their 
power declined of course. It was esteemed more honourable to be 
devoid of title. The appellation of a commoner bespoke respect. The 
title of lord implied nothing more than court-vassalage, time-serving 

ness. Qualities sufficiently infamous to excite contempt. 

By these impolitie creations, James lost that assistance of the no- 
bility he was taught to expect. The nobles could not effectually assist 
him, They had not any weight with the people. As the power of the 
nobles declined, through the increase of their numbers, the power of 
the commons arose with the increase of their spirit. Thus was James 
defeated in his end by being mistaken in his means. 

Our courtiers are all historians. Our ministers are extremely well 
versed in the state papers of every reign. If they would but profit by 
their reading, it would much advantage the king. If the minister 
wished to degrade the » he could not do it more effectually, 
than by advising his majesty to multiply creations without any public 
reason for the deed. One range indeed, may accrue to the nation. 
The numbers of the nobility will be increased to such a degree, that 
it will be with the utmost difficulty we shall recollect their names. 
When this happens, an office may be erected, wherein the people may 
be taught an art to help weak memories to an accurate knowledge of 
the names of the nobility. 

The very numerous creation of Irish peerages brings to remembrance 
a bon mot, of Harwood the famous Irish counsellor :—Passing through 
Drogheda, he called upon his friend the mayor, who was by trade a 

r: “ How fares my old friend?” says the counsellor ;—“Oh! by my 
soul, never worse!” ‘Why, what's the matter?” “‘ How the devil shall 

I sell my cheese and butter, now the duke of Dorset has made me a 

oe iy **Poh! poh!” says Harwood, “hold your tongue, you old 

faol; by Jasus, you're very well off, that he did not make yuu a lord!” 


3 
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Inquiry. 


FTOW are those sympathies to be accounted for, which fix them- 
selyes within our bosoms ere the known merit of the object can 

iblv have implanted even a ray of affection? what excites the 
thoughts of pleasure—what awakens anxiety—what lures us on, and 
forces us to — ere we have learnt to esteem—what is the un- 
seen tve, by which congenial minds are held, unconscious of their 
bondage, bound in adamantine links, yet left without the wish or 
power to break.the pleasing fetters? A rosy wreath, com: of sweets, 
where no thorn engenders, It is not judgment holds the scale, it 
is not penetration points the beam—'tis surely instinct then, which 
guides the eye to gaze on that the soul must love. 

Miranda, child of enthusiam, in whose affectionate bosom friend- 
ship had fixed her sanctuary; her friendships were formed with as 
much precipitation as they were supported by perseverance ; one inter- 
view with the fascinating Harriet awakened all her energies ; she loved, 
yet knew not why she loved—adored her as adeity, yet scarcely knew 
her ‘as a woman—hours in her presence swiftly flew; all was delight, 
all Heaven—but in her absence, time paced with leaden wings 
along, yet left no trace of joy; she viewed no quality of heart or 
mind, but blindly loved, nor. asked a reason why—and years passed 
on, when blessed chance this early friendship once in renewed ; 
the glow of childish energy was past, and ju nt with enthusiasm 
held the reins—'twas then Miranda found her Harriet’s heart the 
seat of tenderness and truth—her soul by delicacy touched, her mind 
attuned to’elegance, and formed for all that ardent friendship could 


ulre. 
When first she heard Maria’s name, her bosom heaved, her heart 
beat quick, the roses mounted higher on her youthful cheek ; trem- 
bling anxiety swelled every nerve; still would Maria vibrate on her 
list'ning ear, a thousand times each lingering hour ; her very dreams 
were with Maria filled. 

At length Maria was presented to her longing sight ; she gazed with 
reverence, as on a parent, guide, pratector, friend; the tears of 
gratitude sprung to her ardent eye, And such Maria proved, a Parent, 
Guide, Protector, Friend; many a tear of gratitude stole down Mi- 
randa’s cheek, for favours by Maria's gentle hand bestowed. 

And once again, when Henry's plaintive voice assailed her ear, she 

ighing, viewed the shipwreck of her peace; (tho’ distant then) even 
Chile his very name and merits were unknown, her heart gave tribute 
to his ample mind; she would have fled, eve her future life its 
sable colouring took from him; but all in vain. Henry pursued; Mi- 
yanda, powerless, hugged the dear delusion, sipped from the poisoned 
cup, yet conscious of the draught, her heart's soft whisperings, in 
all things just, spoke true in this. Henry was all her ardent mind 
could dwell on with delight, and Henry's loss was soon the death- 
blow to her mind's repose. Miranda met with many whose virtues 
she esteemed, whose manners she admired, and whose good opinion 
she valued; she bestowed a portion of her affection on them, but it 
wag fluctuating ; it burnt dim or bright, according to the caprive of the 
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object 5 it.was not that ever during, strong, and ¢teady flame which 
prev day influence on the altar of fri p, to which ‘she had been 


wn . 
Ti tot Whe hedit then the safest monitor—will it fit guide vs 
i rr we not to obey its dictates? Aihswer, Philosophers ; ye, 
who coldly feel, and coolly judge ; give information if ye can. 
Miranda is led ‘to this enquiry, to this reflection, by her being at 
this moment led to wish for dship of a being, with whom she 
has never exchanged a sentence, but of whose heart she has conceived 
the highest opinion, of whose character she is totally aon whose 
name she has but lately heard, yet it sounds to Miranda like the 
name of a Friend. 


ing to stifle wishes formed even without the probability 
on 


‘gratified, Miranda was lured into a serious 
the pecularity of human nature, and the strength of human weakness ; 
unable to satisfy herself, or trace the source of these strange sensations, 
she would willingly hear the opinion of those better able than herse 
"3 a 5. W.M 


Exhibition of Paintings, Sculpture, &¢. at the, Dublin 
Society House. 


‘THIS Exhibition has afforded the Fashionables and Connoisseurs an 
opportunity of enjoying an agreeable morning lounge —We are sorry 
that our limits will not allow us e be diffuse on the subject ; but, we 
shall offer a few observations, which, we hope, will be found just, by 
comppening Cite Wi OR HR Sar ase Seon 

e first picture which attracted our attention, was a boy, drawing 
from a bust, by Cumming —This is inimitably painted; and the lights 
so admirably thrown in, that, ata distance, it appears like several 
pieces of exquisite carved work, embraced by.a gilded frame. Na 
imitation of nature, on canvass, Can, in our opinion, excel this. 

The next, in paint of merit, is a portrait of an emineiit artist, by 
Comerford. This is excellent. 

Portrait of a lady, by Comerford; very good. 

Lady Strong, and child, by Thomson ; , 

Mr. Thomson's drawings are very clear—his likenesses very just— 
and his attitudes very graceful j—-he deserves much praise for his in- 
dustry :—he has been very happy in his likenesses of Sir James Strong, 
and Master Robinson—but his shading is rather delicate and cold. 

Mr. Gabrielli’s Shepherdess of the Alps (composition) we do nat 
hesitate to pronounce first-rate. ‘The character of the piece is sublime, 
Se and boldness of the lines, demonstrate the hand 
of a master. ; 

Mr. West's Calista is a remarkably fine piece—Lothario’s figure inimi- 
table. Much praise is due to Mr, West, for his ielnodustion of the 
yaoon, though it has been given in miniature, i 
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Some few more pieces in this line are tolerable, and several very bad ; 
however, as we do not mention, so as to identify, either them or their 
makers, we avoid wounding private feeling, and suffer those who are 
conscious of their own merit, to plume themselves on the honours of 
their fancied superiority. 

Some of the Miniatures are good—some very had indeed :——We might 
say to the artists, as Peter Pindar did to Hone; 


“ Thou in thy portraits stand’st alone, 

* As in the landscape did th’ immortal C1aupe : 
“ Of pictures | have seen enough, ; 
“ Most vile, abominable stuff, 

* But none so bad as thine, I vow to G- d.” 


We should esteem the Lord Chancellor's a much better picture, if 
the artist had given his Lordship his own hands ; those he has got are 
much too fleshy, and seem as if they did not belong to the body. The 
bag ni rg peag ng te ger ade. 

iss Welch, as a young artist, possesses a considerable portion of 
merit.—Her landscapes in perspective, are admirably preserved. The 
skies very soft and clear. The oak tree, in the composition landscape, 
is a fine specimen of the art. Neither can we omit bestowing our 
meed to the masterly touches of her pencil, on the Hovel, in the 
view of Lough Neagh. We are assured, that the high talents of this 
young lady will insure to her the success she deserves. 

Mr. Campbell deserves to rank high as an artist :—he understand s 
nature well, and is very happy in all his designs and views. 

We have seen some things from the pencil of a young lady of the 
same name, (we suppose his hter) which possess a considerable de- 

gree of merit. F 

Mr. Ward's portraits are, in general, likenesses, but they want pro- 
portion ;—a little attention, however, will remedy this fault. 

Among the models, a Satyr taking a thorn out of the foot of a Slave, 
by Stewart ; excellent. 































The Sleeping Congregation. 
(With a capital Engraving, from an orignal, by Hocartn.) ~ 













Beneath this antique roof, this hallow’d shade, 
Where wearied rustics holy Sabbath keep, 
Compos’d, as if on dewny pillows laid, 

Sos ine and daughters of the hamlet sleep. 











"THE shepherd is not much more awake than his somnolené flock, 
whose appearance convinces us that, tong there is no organ, there is 
; variety of melody. The deep-toned bass of the congregation, joined to 
the languid monotony of the preacher,* which sounds like the drowsy 






* The preacher is said to be intended for a portrait of Dr. Desaguliers. 
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humof a drone bee, must form such a concert as neither Tubal Cain, 
nor Sir John Hawkins, ever dreamed of. The text is perfectly applicable 
to the audience : “‘ Come unto me all ye that are weary and laden, 
and I will give you rest.” The parishioners have not troubled them- 
selves much about the Greek version . good, easy men, they take these 
words in their literal sense, and after a toil of six days, find the church 
a comfortable and convenient dormitoty. By the preacher's aspect and 
attitude, we are convinced that he 


* Would lull to soft repose 


the most lively assembly that ever congregated in the capital. How then 
must his manner operate here? As an opiate more rful than 
poppies. It is as composing as are the very descriptive lines that con- 
clude the second of Pope's Dunciad: which are so perfectly an 
echo to the sense, that they ought to be inscribed on the front of the 
first temple which is dedicated to Somnus, He 


** In one lazy tone, 
* Through the long, heavy, painful page drawls on. 
** Soft creeping words on words the sense compose ; 
‘* At every line they streteh, they yawti, they doze. 

* As to soft gales top-heavy pines low 

* Their heads, and lift them as they cease to blow, 
** Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline, 
** As breathe or pause by fits the airs divine ; 
** And now to this side, now to that they nod,” etc. 


The clerk,* infinitely more important tian the divine, is kept awake 
by contemp the charms of a voluptuously blooming damsel, who, 
in studying the ice of Matrimony, has sighed her soul to rest. The 
eyes of this pronouncer of amen, are visibly directed to her. 

In the pew opposite are five swains of the village : 


** Each mouth distended, and each head reclin’d, 
“ They soundly sleep.” 


To render this rural scene more pastoral, they are accompanied by two 
women, who have once been shepherdesses, and perhaps celebrated by 
some neigh’ Theocritus, as the Chloe and apie of their day, 
Being now in the wane of .their charms, poetical justice will not 


* Our clerk carries every appearance of being the schoolmaster of the hamlet. 
He has much of that surly tyrannic dignity, which frequently accompanies the 
character. One of these gentlemen, in a village distant from the capital, havi 
a disagreement with a neighbouring yeoman, the farmer, in his wrath, called 
him an overbearing Turk, and an insignificant beast. Our haughty Holofernes 
was irritated beyond description ; his rage choaked his utterance: he stalked 
home, and wrote a poetical epistle to the rustic, beginning with the lines which 


follow : 
** God not a beast did make, but me a man; 
“* And not a Turk, but a true Christian : 
“* And by his grace I am a schoolmaster ; 
“* None of the meaner kind, I dare aver.” 
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aliow us to give them any other appellat eh ey, ta ey 

are awake. her the artist intended by this, té shew, 

are actuated PN of contradiction (for the 

— to go to rest), or mieant to compliment ti yo sex cura 
being more atteritive than men, I cannot tell ; let tlidse who have 
studied this variable barometer of nature indre than t ti , determine 

as seemeth best in their eyes. 

In the gallery are two men joining in Chorus With thé Bald below. 
One of them has the modesty to hide his face; but the other is evi- 
dently in full song. 

The heavy architecture, and grotesque deeora' tions, lead us to con- 
jécture, that this now venerable edifice ofice ae cottage Of Baucis 
and Philemon, so exquisitely described b by Dr. Se 


- Grown te to s ghereh by eee 
«e ballads pute i TAR 
“ Of Sant w France, and 

“* Fair Rosamond, and Robin 

“* The little Children in the Whoa,” 

‘* Now seem to look abundance better, 

"« Improy’d.in picture, size, and letter, 

‘* And, high in order plac’d, describe, 

“ The heraldry of every tribe.” 


The Children in the Wood are now exalted above thé Gothic win- 
dows. One of them we seé transfotitied to an angel ; whith, to prove 
its baits of amore exalted species, and ho longer a iniere mortal, has 
four thighs. 


“ The pretty. Robin Redbreast, which 
“ Did cover them with leaves, i 


have undergoné a transmigration much to their advantage. It has 
soniewhat sullied their plumage, but they have assume! a more im- 
portant appearance, and the loss of beauty is compensated by an abun- 
dant increase in bulk and digni ot Sle "Bek Stee coper’ part of 0 
fluted pillar, and seated in heraldic state, they seem to mortal eyes, 
the emblems of wisdom, and symbols of Minerva.* 

A lion, and companion unicorn concealed by the pillar, were origi- 
nally an head-piece to that excellent old ballad, beginning with 


«« The fierce lyon of faire Englonde 
«* Didde swallowe the lilie of France.” 


With jaws extended wide enough to swallow a bed of lilies, he is one 
of the supporters tothe king’s arms. 

The péws bear evident marks of having been once a Gothic bedstead. 
The cumbrous load of oak with which it is canopied, still supported by 


* These moping birds being the worshippets of darkness, consecrated to 
dulness, closing their eyes against the light, and holding their silent, solitary 
reign in old buildings, which are seldom trodden by buman feet, are with great 
propriety placed in this church, . 
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large square posts, is become a gallery. The lower part retains much 
of its original form, and answers its original purpose ; but why should 
I attempt to describe that which is already written by the Dean ? 


* A bedstead of the antique mode, 

“* Compact of timber many a load; 

** Such as our ancestors did use, 

** Is metamorphos’d into pews, 

** Which still their ancient nature keep, 
** Of lodging folks disposed to sleep,” 


The pulpit in which our dozing divine is groaning out the gospel, 
was once a groaning-chair forthe good wife of the cottage. The 
cushion on which she sat for many a winter's eve, is now ornamented 
with tassels. The arm still retains its original form, though somewhat 
more upright than whenit served for a. rest to the old dame’s elbow. 
Swift gives the exact manner of the metamorphosis : 


** The groaning-chair began to crawl, 

** Like an huge snail, against the wall; 
* There stuck aloft, in public view, 

** And with small change a pulpit grew.” 


Two crutches, which erst supported dame Baucis, now prop the 
clerk’s reading-desk. 

The triangle environed by a glory, was placed in the church by old 
Philemon. Yn his youth he had been a very good carpenter, and, when 
become a divine, retained so much of his original disposition, as to 
suppose he could explain an awful mystery by a mechanical representa- 
tion. The only misfortune which attended this curious delineation’ was 
that not one of his parishioners could understand it: they, however; 
were silent, and thought it too serious an affair to dispute or call’ hames 
about. It would perhaps have been as well, if many of our learned ; 
and right grave divines had, upon the same principles, been silent 
on this-subjcet. 

Swift says, that the jack was turned to a clock: in this circum- 
stance he must have been mistaken, for the hour-glass, which was the 
constant companion of dame Baucis at her wheel, retains its ld form, 
and is placed at the parson’s left hand, * Underneath is the following 
‘applicable inscription, from St. Paul’s epistle to the Galatians: “« I am 
‘* afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” 

The windows. are evidently intended for companions, but there is a 
considerable difference in their proportions, panes of glass, etc. At the 
time this massy temple was erected, our countrymen neither studied 

Vitruvius, nor considered uniformity as a requisite in architecture. 


* An hour-glass is still placed on some of the pulpits in the provinces, 
Daniel Rurgess; of whimsical memory, neyer preached without one, and he 
frequently saw it out three times during one sermon. Ina discourse which he 
once delivered at the conventicle in Russel-court. against drunkenness, some of 
his hearers began to yawn at the end of the second glass: but Daniel was not to 
be silenced by a yawn; he turned his time-keeper, and, altering the tone of his 
voice, desired they would be patient a while longer, for he had much’ more to 
say upon the sin of drunkenness: “* therefore,” added he, ‘ my brethren, we 
will have another glass——‘* and then,” 

H 
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This print was published on the 26th of October, 1737 but we 
learn by an inscription on the sinister side of the plate, that on the 
2ist of April, 1762, it was re-touched and improved by the author, 

There is a pirated copy, tolerably executed, but not quite so large ; 
nor has it any price affixed beneath. 

The original picture was in Sir Edward Walpole’s collection; the 
presut proprietor I do not know. The face of the clerk is different 
from the print ; he does not appear to be leering at the girl; but is 
half asleep, Ireland's Illustrations of Hogarth. 


To tue Epiror or rHe HiserntA MaGazine ann Monrtaty 
PANORAMA. 


Sir, 


AS the Publisher of Mr. Moore's “ Ints Metopies,” I feel myself 
called upon to say a few words, in consequence of some observations, 
which I have just seen, in a letter addressed by Mr. Bunting to you. 

If Mr. Bunting, in the various reviews of his work which he has 
peat had contented himself with praising his own merits and la- 

urs, without endeavouring to depreciate the exertions of others, I 
should never have thought of interfering with his self complacent occu- 
pation, but would have even wished success to every industrious effort, 
which he might find necessary to raise his book into notice. Not 
satisfied, however, with the harmless employment of applauding him- 
self, (a task, in which no one would either disturb or rival him,) he 
has thought proper, not only to depreciate the merits of the work 
which Mr. Moore and Sir John Stevenson have given to the world, but 
almost to question the right of these gentlemen to employ their talents 
upon any air, which he himself had taken the trouble of noting down, 
during his painful perambulations among the pipers. Really, Sir, to 
hear Mr. Bunting speak, one would suppose that the rich stream of 
Irish music was like that celebrated river, Choaspes, in Persia, of whose 
waters only one pair of privileged lips might taste. But this mono- 
polizing editor must bear to be told, that the wild warblings of national 
song, are as common property as the air through which they float ; 
that we have just as much right to these-Irish diamonds as himself, and 
that the tasteless workmanship of the setting, is all he can call exclu- 
sively his own. As for the rest, Mr. Bunting has my free leave ta 
amuse himself with comparing the respective merits of the two works ; 
but he never will be able to persuade the Public into liking what is dull, 
or rejecting what pleases them. 

Whatever praise this gentleman may think due to his industry, I 
shall always be among the first to allow; and, I even hope, that he is 
not so much occupied in praising what he has done, as not to leave him 
a jittle leisure for doing something more; but, for his own sake, and 
the honor of the pursuit in which he is engaged, I will venture to give 
him a few hints, and to suggest most humbly, for his future consider- 
ation, whether he does not rather injure the character of his country's 
rausi¢, by noting down barbarous cries, and committing yells to paper ; 
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whether it be not an awkward sort of conscription, to press words into 
the service of airs, for which they were never intended ; whether also, 
it be not a strong symptom of book-making, to give us second-hand en- 
gravings from Montfaucon and Bruce, and, whether he does not betray 
rather a confused notion of nationality, when he employs a Scotch poet 
to write Turkish stories to Irish airs ! 
I have the honour to be, 
SIR, 
Yours, &c. 
WirtiamM Powen. 


Jury, 1810. 
Review of New Publications. 


Lady of the Lake, by Walter Scott, Esq. 


'THIS work, if we are to judge by its sale, must have great merit, 
but we should be inclined to give the preference tothe “ Lay of 
the Minstrel,” or even to Marmion. 

We intended to have not iced these Poems last month, but were pre- 
vented from want of space, and even now, our limits will not allow us 
to give extracts; however, the public have been pretty well supplied 
in this way through the medium of the newspapers; particularly 
the Hisgrnian Journat. 


Ghost of the Free Press, &c. 


A curious melange, not much in favour of the new system of 
taxation. 


Poems, by Mrs. Liddiard. 


THIS little’ work having been printed at our office, puts it out of 
our power to say as much in its favour as we might be inclined, lest 
we should be suspected of an intention to flatter our fair countrywoman 
its author, However, we can with safety say, that in point of style it has 
considerable merit ; the language is , and the subjects in gene- 
ral such as have not been iene -—-We submit the following ex- 
tracts to our readers, that they may judge for themselves. 


INVOCATION TO TASTE. 


Bewitching Taste! who lov’st to dwell 
In some retired peaceful dell, 

Far from life’s turmoil—far from noise,— 
Remote from Fashion's tinsel joys, 

O haste thee to thy votaries’ aid, 
Lovely—wild—eccentric maid! 






































































Theatricals. 


For were we ona desert land, 
Or plaec’d on Afric’s burning sand, . 
Yet Taste—ev'n there should’st thou appear, 
Thy presence all the scene.would cheer; - 
Trees—shrubs—and bleoming flow’ rs arise ! 
And all become a Paradise !! 


Then haste, sweet nymph—I pr’thee haste— 
Touch with thy hand the barren waste! - 
\ However dreary be the spot, 
However low thy fav’rite’s lot, 
Should’st thou approaech—his cottage shines 
With gems that far surpass the mines! 





ON A BEECH-LEAF. 


Ag’d Beech-Leaf! though thy beauty’s fled, 
And thou appear'st as almost dead, “ay 
Yet still thou ling’rest on the tree, 

As if old Time ne’er thought of thee; 

But see! fierce March approaches fast ; 

And thou nmust take thy leave at last ; 

And thou shalt fall !—and yield thy place 

To a more youthful,—vernal race. 

** Hole!—hold !”—cried sad Reflection’s voice ; 
** Proud moralist ! dost thou rejoice ? 

*€ Dost thou not in this emblem scan, 

** Something to check the pride of man? 

** Its fate, alas! resembles thee ; 

‘ THYSELF the Lear—the Wor p the Tree! 





Theatricals. 


‘THE Theatre Royal continues to be filled almost every night :—The 
times, good or bad, seem to have very little effect on the receipts or 
profits of this Shop; the more people are oppressed by care, the more 
they feel disposed to chase it away, by every species of dissipation ; 
yet it must be allowed, that the Theatre is one of the most rational, 
«© Vive la Bagatelle.” 
Mr. Young has been holding the ‘Mirror up to Nature’ for the 
last two months, and.(indeed very deservedly) with success :—This 
gentleman has a considerable portion of merit, as an actor ; we cannot 
therefore, nor would we if we could, withhold from him the meed 
of public applause, to which we add the voluntary tribute of our 
own esteem; there is no performer known to. the public, who can 
challenge a comparison with him in Hamlet, the Stranger, and Sir 
Edward Mortimer. .To that good sense and learning so requisite to ~ 
the constitution of a great actor, Mr. Young possesses all those good 
qualities so necessary to conciliate friends, eat to maintain the character 
of a gentleman. 








Original Poetry. 6) 


The other performers ‘have gone on in the usual way. Mr. Fawcett 
appeared on Thursday the 26th, in the character of Goldfinch in the 
comedy of “ The Road to Ruin’’.—He was passable, but-yet itis equally _ 
as true, that Mr. Fawcett is not Lewis —Familiar Epistles. 


Monday July 2. Honey Moon—Valentine and Orson. 
3 


. Sse tag! na Frolick. 

4, Reven atrimony, 

5. Ditto ditto. 

6. Merchant of Venice—Forty Thieves. 

7. Ditto—ditto. 

9. King Lear. 
10. John Bull—The Review. 
11. The Wanderer— Rosina. 

12. Poor Gentleman—Lock and Key. 
13. King Henry the Fourth—The Wedding Day. 
14. Heir at Law—Forty Thieves. 
16. King Lear—Weather Cock. 

19. Merry Wives of Windsor—Highland Reel. 
18. Othello—The Village Lawyer. 

19. The Blind Bargain—Out of Place. 
20. The Gamester—Raising the Wind. 

23. Jane Shore—The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
24. Dramatist—Blind Boy. 

25. The Stranger—Matrimony. 

26. Road to Ruin—Agreeable Surprise. 

27. Revenge—trishman in London. 

28. Merry Wives of Windsor—Ways and ‘Means, 
30. Richard,the Third. 

31. PoorGentleman—Prisoner at Large. 


, 





‘ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO MRS. PECK, 


AUTHOR OF “ ROSSINIERE,” &c. 


THRICE happy Fair! whom heaven-born fancy fires, 
ccept the tribute which thy worth inspires ; 

Thy towering suul, for ever on the wing, 

Shall scorn the earth-born Hydra’s envious sting. 

At thy behest, imagination pours 

Balm on each grief, to gild the flitting hours : 

In ev’ry page of Rossinrerk we find 

Some emanation of superior mind : 

In ev'ry line where ‘ pleasing fiction,” flows, 

The rich profusion of thy genius glows. - 

Charm’d at thy tales, stern critics drop the pen, 

And learn, from thee, to feel like other men! 

Take, then, fair Moralist! the “* Wreath of Fame,” 
And give to long ‘celebrity thy name. 

L----e, 










































Foreign Intelligence. 


4 MAXIM OF EQUITY. 


LORD MANNERS, that Judge both of law and decorum, 
Once said from the bench, to the lawyers before him ; 

A maxim in all Courts of Equity stands, 

That he who comes here, must come “ with clean hands ;” 
A maxim so fully established in law, 

That you, Mr. 4---n, will please to withdraw. 





ANECDOTE, 


TOLD BY THE CELEBRATED FRANCIS GROSE. 


ONE day, as fat Grose this great town rambled o’er, 
Through the shambles he happened to stray ; 

A butcher, while whetting his knife at a door, 
He heard with some waggery say : 

Such a carcass at market how seldom we see ; 
By the price of the meat on my stall, 

If he'd say, that he deals for his mutton with me, 
I'd feed him for nothing at all! 





SONNET—TO THE ROSE. 


NOW, fairest, first-born daughter of the day, 
That heralds forth the Summer’s halcyon reign, 

Sweet flower, I hail thee !—child of vernal May, 
Consort of cestivé June, to thee the strain 

I offer.—Thine the golden bud that blows 
With primal bloom, the damask’s red array, 

F And thine the moss that wounds the witless swain, 

With fingers ting’d by thee the morning glows ; 
With bosoms beaming as thy brightest ray, 

Move the young hours ; the Graces’ gentle train, 
With feet of thy fair colour win their way. 

Nor less the virgiu of the British plain, 
Honours thine happiest bud, what time she goes, 
In maiden modesty——to pluck a rose. 





Foreign Intelligence. 





Paris, JuLy 1. FROM areport presented by the Minister at War.to his Ma- 
jesty, it appears, that the number of troops that were reduced, or obtained their 
discharge in the different corps, between the Ist of November, 1807, and the 
ist of January, 1809, amounted to 31,231 men, including 681 officers, who, 
by special decrees of his Majesty obtained a complete discharge. 

The Moniteur contaitis the following note on an article in the London Jour- 
nals, stating the defeat of General Sebastiani:—‘ This intelligence is false 
General Sebastiani has ever where been successful; and throughout the whole 
of the campaign, the proofs which he has given of his skill and bravery, hav, 
been commensurate with his good fortune. Jaen, Grenada, Malaga, and Murcia 
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have been successively conquered by the corps under his command. But all this 
serves to amuse the idle curiosity of the inhabitants of London, and helps them 
to support the great loss of their army in Portugal, which the intelligent part of 
the English people consider as inevitable.” 

On a paragraph in the same paper, alluding to a report of a negotiation for 
peace being on foot between Russia and England, the Monitewr makes these 
remarks :— 

** It appears that England still cherishes the idea of a coalition, Never were 
France and Russia more closely united, and never were they more firmly resolved 
to co-operate in the prosecution of the present war, and not to ryin themselves 
for the purpose of supporting the maritime tryanny of England. But this artifice 
of rumoured wars upon the Continent is one of the means which the British 
Government employs, to induce the English to drain themselves of men and 
money in a contest so disproportioned to their power and situation.—We see, on 
the contrary, that they have nothing to expect but new enemies; and instead of 
@ peace with Russia, they will have to announce a war with Sweden,” 





British Intelligence. 


GUILDHALL JUSTICE ROOM, LONDON, 


A young woman of interesting appearance was brought up on a summons, at 
the instante of the parish officers of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, charged with 
being aes of a bastard child, which they were apprehensive would become 
a burthen on their parish. It appeared that this young woman, with another in 
similar circumstances, had recently come up to town from Norfolk, pregnant by 
two Reverend Clergymen in that county, and placed under the protection of a 
Barber and a Bailiff, for the purpose of accouchement, and were placed in lodgings 
with the venerable matron who is pew-opener of St. Bride’s church, by an emi- 
nent accoucheur in the neighbourhood, to wait his obstetrical attentions. The 
parish-officers having got scent of the affair, felt it their duty to interfere, and 
secure their parish against having two bantlings smuggled into the world, and 
thrown upon the parish adoption——The pew-opener very innocently admitted 
the ladies, in her zeal to cloak the piccadilloes of clerical frailty; but has been 
in consequence suspended from her office by the Churchwardens; and the other 
lady thought fit to disobey the citation, and decamp from her lodgings. —The 
poor young woman who attended was extremely agitated by the nature of her 
situation, fainted, and was carried out of court, obviously in the pangs of pre- 
mature labour.—She was previously obliged, however, to swear to the father of 
her child; and a suspending order was given by the Magistrate to exempt St. 
Bride's parish from the charge of the infant, when it is forthcoming. 


Domestic Intelligence. 


REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


The people of Ireland, and particularly the citizens of Dublin, appear, at length, 
to be seriously animated by a determination to prosecute, by all constitutional 
means in their power, a repealof this melancholy measure. For the present, 
we shall give a brief outline of what occurred on Friday, July 20, at the Common 
Council, on this most interesting and important subject. 

On that day the Common Council of the City met, and debated with much 
force and argument upon this question. 

Mr. Hutton commenced a speech replete with sound argument, stuting the 
present alarming distress of the metroplis. This he attributed to various causes, 
but he traced them all ultimately to the fatal measure of Union. - He concluded 
by moving the following Resolutions :— 
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Resolved, That we feel it to be our bounden duty to afford the Irish Manufac- 
turer, at all times, but more particularly at this calamitous period, every aid ‘in 
our power, We therefore pledge ourselyes, and recommend in the most earnest 
manner to our countrymen, and fellow-citizens, the sole consumption of her 
Manufacture. 

Resolved, That we now feel, as we ever have, unshaken loyalty to our Sovereign 
King George the Third, and have to lament that his Majesty should have been 
80 grossly imposed on by his Ministers, as, in terminating the last Sessions of 
Parliament, to state the growing prosperity of Ircland, when his Ministers, in 
making such representations to his Majesty, must have known, that the very re- 
verse was and is the fact. 

Resolved, that the present distress and growing misfortunes of Ireland have 
arisen from our not having a resident Parliament ; we therefore appeal to our _ 
countrymen and fellow-citizens to come forwatd in corporate bodies and in 
country meetings, to demand a restoration of that constitution which is our 
birth-right, uf which we have been despoiled by fraud and corruption. 

The resolutions were seconded; but objected to by “Messrs. Macauley and 
Giffard. After a very spirited dehate, a division took place— 

White Beans for the Resolutions.......... ++. 45 
TRAGEOGEB, 5 0 0,00.0052.0949-94% 


eee csccescccs LD 


Majority-orcce.. ose ssesecess 30 
Mr. Farrel then moved that Mr. Foster’s picture should be taken down out of 
the Mayoralty-house, which was séconded by Mr. Willis. This was opposed 
by Mr. King, Mr. Macauley, and Mr. Giffard. 
For taking down the picture... +.. o+.... ee. 36 
For waiting the Report of the Committee.... .. 33 
Biabnrtta,. 0.00.00 0000 000000me% 
We regret that our limits do not allow us to give as full an account as we could 
wish of the proceedings of this meeting. 


MARRIED. 

On the 19th July, by special license, at the house of the Marchioness Dowager 
of Lansdowne, William Gerald Bagat, of Castle Bagat, in the county of Dub- 
lin, Esq. to Ann, eldest daughter of the Marchioness Dowager of Lansdowne, 
and of her first husband, the late Sir Duke Giffard, of Castle Jordan, Bart. of 
whom she is co-heiress. , 

At Doctor Hagans’s, Arran-quay, on Monday the 9th July, by the Rev. 
Doctor Johnston, Richard Hanley, Esq. of the city of Dublin, to Miss New- 
commen, of Castlebar. 

, DIED. 


On the 3d July, at Stafford-place London, sincerely lamented by all he 
friends, the Lady of John Kingston Esq. M. P. and sister of the Rev. Sir John 
Knightly, Bart. of Fansely Park, Northamptonshire. 

A few days ago, very universally regretted, at his house in Harcourt-street, 
Gerald O’Farrel, Esq. of Lissard, in the county of Longford. 

July 19, Mr. John Burge, an eminent grazier in Dorsetshire; and, about 
two hours previously, his daughter, 16 years of age, died of a decline. Mr. 
Burge’s death was occasioned by his falling from a one-horse chaise, on the 
5th inst. on his way to Dorsetshire. 

A few days since, at Portsea, Mr. Martin, who was Gunner of Lord Howe's 
ship (the Queen Charlotte) on the Ist of June. He was promoted-to another 
branch of the service for his good conduct on that memorable day. 

On Sunday, July 8, James Serle, Esq. of Bishopstoke, many years Receiver 
General of Hampshire, and Steward to the Lord Bishop of Winchester. It is 
said his death was occasioned by the cutting of a corn too close, which produced 
a mortification. He was much respected by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, 
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Memoirs of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent and 
Strathern. 


(With a striking Likeness, elegantly engraved.) 


HIS Royal Highness Prince Eowarp, Duke of Kent and Strathern, 
is the fourth son of our gracious Sovereign. The circumstances 
attendant on the lives of Princes, during childhood, are of little 
importance, and in general so well known to the public, that 
our giving a detail of them, would be arresting the attention of our 
Reatlers to very little purpose. We shall, therefore, pass over the 
early part of his Royal Highness’s life, and view him only as a man, 
commencing his military career at a period the most momentous and 
critical that ever the British Empire experienced. 

On the 27th of March, 1802, his Royal Highness was appointed to 
the government of Gibraltar—On the 27th of the following month he 
embarked at Falmouth for his station, which he reached on the 10th 
of May. He was fully prepared, from what he had heard before he left 
England, to find the troops in a most licentious and undisciplined 
state, together with the greatest abuses existing in every department 
of the garrison ; and on his arrival there, so far from perceiving that 
any exaggeration had been resorted to, in the representations made to 
him, he observed every thing, without exception, in euch a state.as was 
truly disgraceful to the British nation. Both a sense of duty and incli- 
nation urged him to lose no time in effecting a reform; to which he 
therefore most seriously applied himself, labouring for that purpose 
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full seventeen hours every day. In the prosecution of this arduous 
undertaking, he met with difficulties scarcely paralleled, which to most 
men would have appeared insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which stood in the way of reform, 
he, by his zealous attention and unwearied efforts, overcame all obsta- 
cles, and in the course of six months brought the garrison into sueh 
a state, that he might have been proud of shewing it to any profes- 
sional man of even the highest rank or fame. At that very time, 
however, when he was flattering’ himself that his toils and labours 
were nearly at an end, a plot was formed in the second battalion of 
his own corps, the Royals, which, from being a disgrace to the ser- 
vice, he had so completely improved and reformed, as to be able to 
exhibit them as a pattern to the garrison. This plot, at length, mani- 
fested itself in a mutiny of the most alarming nature, which broke 
out, like a voleano, on Christmas-eve. The ringleaders certainly ex- 
pected to be joined by other corps, but they were most providentially 
disappointed. However, by the spirited and uncommon exertions of 
Lieutenant-colonel Ross, who commanded the 54th regiment, it was 
crushed in less than three hours after it commenced, without any 
other bloodshed than what was occasioned by the wounds which a 
few of the Royals received from the fire of that corps; but no lives 
were lost. 

Without entering into a minute detail of all the subordinate causes, 
which co-operated in bringing about this alarming mutiny, we need only 
Observe, that the primary and principal one was unquestionably the 
seditious and licentious conversation of the officers at their messes, 
and the democratic principles which they openly avowed in the hearing 
of their men, who were thereby rendered impatient of subordination 
and discipline, and led to discover hardships, in things which they had 
not considered as such before. Hence they were thus taught to con- 
strue the smallest restraint on licentiousness into oppression. 

His Royal Highness naturally sent home a report of the facts as 
they occurred, by each successive mail; reserving his comments 
for the departure of Captain Dodd, his secretary, who was un- 
avoidably prevented from leaving Gibraltar till the end of January. 
By him he stated the causes of what had passed, in the most candid 
and open manner, and pointed out the necessity of removing the se- 
cond in command, as well as some commanding officers of regiments, 
who had shamefully neglected their duty. But, though he clearly 
proved, in the face of day, where the blame rested, and his reports 
for nine successive weeks, fully satisfied government at home that 
he had completely got the better of every bad or turbulent dispo- 
sition in the troops, by the firm measures he had adopted, his recal 
was at once decided on by the Commander in Chief, in direct 
opposition to the opinion of a higher authority, and of every other 
member of his own family, as well as of every friend to discipline and 
subordination in the service. 

In consequence of this determination on the part of the Commander 
in Chief, Captain Dodd returned to Gibraltar in the month of March 
following, with instructions for his Royal Highness to return to En- 
gland, in order to communicate with his Majesty's confidential ser- 
vants on what had passed in that garrison; and to leave the com- 
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mand of it in the hands of his wortHy sgconp, who had been a 
promoter of insubordination, until the arrival of Sir Thomas Trigge, 
the lieutenant-governor. The latter part of the order, or instruc- 
tion, a real sense of duty imperiously obliged him to resist; he there- 
fore determined to await patiently the arrival of Sir Thomas, which 
happened on the 21st of April. He also remained ten days longer, for 
the purpose of pointing out to his successor. the real state of the 
garrison, in so circumstantial a manner, as to enable him to judge 
of the excellent order in which he left every thing in his charge; 
-—a truth which the latter not only admitted in its fullest eee eae 
also made a report of it accordingly, He then sailed for England, 
where he arrived on the 26th of May. From that moment his Royal 
Highness never ceased urging an investigation of his conduct, as a 
matter of right and justice. But all his applications proved ineffectual, 
for they were resisted by every subterfuge that imagination could 
invent; till at length, on the 13th of September—after he had com- 
plained of the affront he had received, by the lieutenant-governor of 
Gibraltar’s having suspended all his orders (as was reported to him), 
and suffered every thing to relapse into that state of undiscipline and 
disgraceful licentiousness, which he had been professedly sent gut to 
reform. To cyt the matter short, he was informed by the Com- 
mander in Chief, that he had taken upon himself to sanction and 
confirm all Sir Thomas's acts and proceedings. 

From the moment that his Royal Highness had been refused an in- 
quiry into his conduct, and excluded from the explanation with his 
Majesty’s ministers, under the pretence of which he was recalled 
from his government, it would have been, perhaps, his duty, had he 
been an ordinary subject, both as a man and an officer, to have re- 
linquished his.profession ; but his personal attachment to the King, 
his father, and his sense of the bad consequences that might arise 
from creating a schism in the family—had he at that crisis taken 
such a step—restrained him. However, he resolved upon stifling, on 
that occasion, his private feelings, and wait patiently for a more pro- 
pitious opportunity, should it be the will of Providence, of making 
the truth known, and procuring justice to be done to him. 

That there existed an uncommon relaxation of discipline at Gib- 
raltar, and that the grewtest exertions were necessary for re-estab- 
lishing order and subordination, when his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent was appointed Governor of that place, is evident, from the 
following words, in a letter to him, from the Commander in Chief, 
dated the 2st of April, 1802 : 


«* I consider it my duty, on your assuming the command of the gar- 
‘© rison of Gibraltar, to make your Royal Highness aware, that much 
“« exertion will be necessary to establish a due degree of discipline 
‘* AMONG THE TROOPS ; and which, I trust, you will be able gradually 
“© to accomplish, by a moderate exercise of the power vested in you.” ! ! 





He was, indeed, invested with that command for the express pur- 
pose of restoring order, regularity, and discipline to a, garrison, 
in which sobriety, vigilance, and subordination, are, from its par- 
ticular situation, peculiarly, and at all times essentially necessary.— 
And, although this was imposing upon him an Herculean task, it must 
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be allowed, that there was hardly another officer to be found in the 
King’s service so well qualified, both for undertaking and executing it 
effectually. For temperance, vigilance, and regularity of life, disin- 
terestedness, to an unprecedented degree, unwearied application to 
business, and a participation on his own part in every duty which 
lie imposed on others, eminently fitted him for carrying his Majesty's 
Wishes, relative to that garrison, into effect ;—for eradicating the 
shameful licentiousness that prevailed in it, both among the officers 
and the soldiery ;-----for bringing sobriety and good order out of 
unparalleled drunkeriness and confusion ; and for establishing punctual 
and correct ment in the various departments, instead of the 
— embezzlement which almost universally pervaded them. 

uring the absence of his Royal Highness, however, the garrison of 
Gibraltar was suffered to relapse into its former disgraceful state of 
riot, intoxication, and licentiousness; and Sir Thomas Trigge was 
quietly permitted to avail himself of an opportunity of making his 
fortune, in defiance of an express regulation. 

At the time it was generally reported, and believed, that Gibraltar 
was going to be besieged by the enemy, it was natural for the Duke 
of Kent, both as a man and an officer, to be desirous of resuming the 
command of that fortress, and taking upon himself the management 
of its defence—a duty naturally incident to his situation as gover- 
nor; for the performance of which, no man in his Majesty's service 
is, in all respects, better qualified. 

Actuated, therefore, by a sense of duty; a regard for his own cha- 
racter, and (whichis undoubtedly natural to every generous mind) 
by a love of honourable fame; he, in the most respectful manner, 
applied to his Sovereign, for leave to return to his government. 

The Duke of Kent, on applying to his Majesty for leave to return 
to his government, and resume his command, with that openness 
and candour which is natural to him, and in the honesty of a heart 
neither accustomed to deception, nor hackneyed in intrigue, com- 
municated his application to his brother, the Commander .in Chief; 
who, the very day on which he received the communication, viz. the 
6th of February, wrote an answer,’ of which the following is an 
extract : 


“« It is, at all times, a matter of great regret to me, to RECAL 
** to your recollection the unfortunate events which led to your re- 
‘* turn from that fortress (Gibraltar); and which have aLreapy, and 
“* must EVER PRECLUDE, the confidential servants of the King from 
** advising his Majesty to permit you to resume your station there.” 


The Duke of Kent, unwilling to occasion any trouble to the mem- 
bers of his Majesty's government during the time their close at- 
tendance on duty in Parliament left them little leisure to devote 
their attention to other objects than those which, in their respective 
departments, they regarded, or might regard as the important concerns 
of the country, deferred, till the commencement of the recess, address- 
ing Lord Castlereagh, as Secretary of State for Collonial Affairs, on 
this subject, which tended most materially to affect his character, both 
as a man and avy officer. 

After stating candidly to his Lordship, the Commander in Chief’ 
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communication relative to the decision which he and his colleagues 
had ALREADY come to respecting him; and that lie could not con- 
sider the information, emanating from the quarter it did, otherwise 
than as official; he declared, that, until he received it, he. never 
entertained the most distant idea of his Majesty's confidential ser- 
vants having formed a resolution, in regard to him, of the nature 
therein specified, or he would, the moment he had been apprised 
of it, have felt it a duty he owed to himself, to request a com- 
munication of the grounds on which it was founded, and ultimately 
adopted; as it carried with it a sentence of condemnation on_ his 
conduct, when in the command of the fortress at Gibraltar, without 
the smallest opportunity of an explanation on his part, which he was 
by no means conscious of deserving. 

The letter containing these statements and requisitions, was dated 
the 23d of April; and to it, after a lapse of ten days, Lord 
Castlereagh returned an evasive answer, to the following effect : 

That he did not feel himself enabled to enter into any ex- 
planation on the subject, without its being previously submitted 
to the consideration of his Majesty's confidential servants; and that, as 
he had not thé king's commands for making such a reference, he 
humbly conceived the subject could not, “ under such circumstances, 
be regularly brought under their consideration.” 

Justice should be observed in every department, both civil and 
military, and ought always to flow in a pure untainted stream.— 
We sincerely wish that those who either withhold, or attempt to pre- 
vent it, may meet the punishment which the baseness of such con- 
duct deserves ; and that every man who exercises power oppressively, 
may be disgracefully hurled from the enjoyment of it. 

As to the cruel and abominable treatment which his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent and Strathern experienced from his earliest 
years, in regard to money matters; and the heavy losses that he at 
different times sustained in the service of his King and country, 
without having them as yet made good to him, although his claim 
to reimbursement was admitted by the late Mr. Pitt to be just and 
equitable ; they are so correctly stated in a letter to his Majesty, 
that it is unnecessary for us to recapitulate them. 

We have put the Public in possession of his virtuous, manly, and 
highly disinterested conduct at Gibraltar, and of the disgracefully 
false pretext under which he was recalled, or rather decoyed, from 
his government. His proceedings there certainly formed the most 
meritorious part of his praise-worthy life, and justly entitled him to 
the thanks of the King, and the nation at large, instead of the 
traduction and unmerited calumny he met with. 

Before we close this sketch, we think it necessary to observe, that 
his Royal Highness, among many other good qualities, possesses con- 
descension in the most eminent degree ;. no man of high rank is more 
easy of access, nor any that evinces, under an appearance of rigid dis- 
cipline, more real humanity. He is alike the Soldier's friend, and the 
firm supporter of his Country. 
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Character of the late J. Caspar Lavater. 


(FROM PROFESSOR MEINERS'S “ LETTERS ON SWITZERLAND.’ ) 


I caw say more of Lavater, and with more confidence, than of any 
other learned man of Zurich, my old friend Professor Hottinger ex- 
cepted, having spent the greatest part of the three last days, and the 
whole of yesterday with him. Lavater is one of the few men whom I 
have been acquainted with, who is little solicitous to hide his faults, 
and still less anxious to make his merits known. With regard to his 
moral character, it is impossible to speak too highly of it, as his very 
opponents, those at least with whom I am acquainted, allow that his 
life and manners are blameless, A warm desire to advance the honour ~ 
of God, and the good of his fellow creatures, is, without a doubt, 
the principal feature in his character, and the leading motive of all he 
does. Next to these, his characteristic virtues are an indefatigable 
placability, and an inexhaustable love for his enemies. I have often 
heard him talk of the talents, merits, and good qualities of his oppo- 
nents with the same warmth as if he had been talking of the virtues 
of his greatest friends. Nay, I have been a witness to his excusing his 
enemies, and uttering wishes for their welfare in such a manner, as to 
me, and I am persuaded to every unprejudiced person, carried not the 
smallest mark of affectation along with it. I am persuaded, too, that 
these sentiggents cost him very little, but are more the fruit of his 
nature than of any troublesome exertion. Not a blameable word of any 
kind, not a single expression of impatience of the numberless afflic- 
tions he has struggled and still has to struggle with, ever escaped him 
in my presence. Op the contrary, he is waded that all these trials 
are for his good, and will terminate in his happiness. Of his talents 
and merits of all kinds he thinks much more modestly than his ridi- 
culous admirers. He freely confesses that his want of the knowledge of 
ancient languages, and several other useful branches of knowledge, has 
been a great hindrance to him, for which reason no person more warraly 
recommends the study of them. In all my conversations with him, 
I found so few symptoms of the secret vanity of which he is accused, and 
of which I myself suspected him, that I could not help blaming myself 
for my suspicion. I was still more surprised not to see, either in his 
person or conversation, any of that affected unction which is common 
to weak minds. Every part of him bespeaks the man of genius, but 
not of that fiery and uncontrouble genius which has often led him to 
advance extraordinary and indefensible opinions in his works. The 
abuse which has been thrown upon him for giving young men a greater 
opinion of their talents than those talents would justify, and by that 
means leading them into absurdities, has made him change his conduct 
towards them. He is shy of admitting them into his society, and 
when he does, it is rather reserved and cold than over communicative. 
He speaks quickly, and seems interested in what he says, but is not 
too hot, nor does his action pass the bounds of moderation. He hears , 
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contradiction, and will bear it very patiently, and answer quietly 
whatever objections are made to what he says. Though he has no ex- 
tensive knowledge of any kind, his conversation is rendered extremely 
interesting by his _ abilities, and his knowledge of human nature, 
which his very early, and ever increasing connection with men of all 
ranks and orders, has given him. This explains how it comes to pass, 
that notwithstanding his various weaknesses and wanderings, so many 
young people, as well as the greatest part of the inhabitants of Zurich 
and the country round, are so firmly attached to him as they certainly 
are. His sermons are more followed than those of the most popular 
amongst the other preachers (of whom there are many), though they 
are seldom carefully laboured compositions, and not always very or- 
thodox. Their principal merit consists in the pathetic tone of his voice, 
action, and general elocution, which for the most part captivates those 
who are not able to judge of any other merit. A great proof of the 
general esteem he is held in appeared on my walking out with him: 
almost all those who met us accosted him with the greatest respect, and 
many of the common people kissed his hand with a kind of filial re- 
verence. It is indeed inconceivable what numbers of persons, of all 
ranks and orders, both citizens and strangers, apply to him to be the 
judge of their controversies. When one sees the number of affairs 
which he is almost constantly immersed in, one is surprised how he can 
find so much time to write, and very ready to admit what he assures is 
the case, that his writing is only a relaxation from his other employ- 
ments. Amidst all his singular opinions, there is none he is so jealous 
of, and sticks so warmly to, as his own skill in physiognomy, by which 
he pretends to be able to discern tne characters of men as well as he 
could do by their actions or conversation. As, however, this is a sub- 
ject which he never touches upon before those who do not believe in his 
intuition, we had no conversation about it. Indeed it would have been 
to no purpose, for he could not have convinced me, and I should cer- 
tainly have made no impression upon him, What he has written or 
thought upon miracles heretofore I do not know, asI have not read 
all his writings ; but it is certain, that at present he does not affirm 
either that he ever did or ever saw a miracle. All he contends for, 
which the warmest opposers. of miracles will not contest with. him, 
is, that men of uncommon powers can do things which those of com- 
mon powers cannot, and which appear contrary to the common course 
ef nature. 


Friendship. 


Sine virtute esse amicitia nullo pacto potest; que autem inter bonos Amicitig 
dicitur, hec inter malos Factio est. 


"THAT man is naturally a social animal appears an incontestible truth, 
since his many wants and unavoidable infirmities would not fail to ren- 
der life miserable in a state of perpetual solitude: indeed, if the living 
in society were repugnant to our nature, suciety would no where exist ; 
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for it is eyident, that we should never voluntarily impose upon our- 
selves restraints, or submit to laws, unless we expected to reap some 
benefits from our compliance. This, therefore, premised, it may not 
be improper to consider, What are the advantages which society affords ? 
The shortest and most comprehensive answer to this question, is—all : 
No considerable pleasures can be obtained ; no Cae misfortunes 
averted; no undertakings of magnitude entered upon, without the 
assistance of others. 

But, besides the regard to self-interest, which leads us to enter into 
societies at large, there is another motive, perhaps equally powerful, 
which makes us form priyate friendships with individuals ; and that is, 
similarity of situations, of pursuits, or of dispositions. This consider- 
ation brings me to the subject of my theme. ‘ There.can be no friends 
ship,” says the moralizing Sallust, ‘‘ without virtue ; for that inti- 
macy which good men amongst themselyes style Friendship, becomes 
Faction when it. subsists between the unprincipled.” A familiar acquaint- 
ance is not always a friend; and experience daily convinces us, that 
connexions, begun through accident and casual intercourse, and main- 
tained with thoughtless indifference, whether to mutal kindness or to 
moral obligation, can neyer constitute friendships. Friendship has 
something solemn and majestic in it, incompatible with such light 
associations. ‘‘ There exists as much difference,” says a celebrated 
writer, “‘ between a friend anda boun companion, as between a wife 
and a mistress.” 

A real yirtuous friend is 6ne who bears with us in our slighter 
faults, smypathizes in our misfortunes, and partakes our joys; who 
warmly commends our amiable qualities, and honestly reproves our 
failings. Actuated by inviolable integrity, he will assist us strenuously 
usque ad aras, but would sooner die than overstep the bounds of virtue 
and religion. Now, of what use, let me ask, would he be to a bad 
man? Such a one looks for no commiseration in adversity; conso- 
lations are to him irksome and hateful; he wishes none to share in his 
good fortune ; and another's participation would diminish his own plea- 
sures. Praise his temperance, his honour, his virtue, &c. you ridicule 
him with the keenest irony; and if you would censure his faults, you 
must offend him greatly, and perhaps.for ever. His comrades must 
go through fire and water toserve him; Calum aut Acheronta movere 
must be their task without hesitation: he is ready to brave all extremi- 
ties himself, and his friends must do the same. Again: The yirtuous 
friend never betrays his companion, but would sooner suffer himself; 
whereas the unprincipled associate does not scruple to break through 
every tie of affection with indifference: the former consults his friend's 
interest equally with, nay, and often in preference to, his own; the 
latter regards his own exclusively : the one would commit every kind of 
excess with Cataline; the other would defend and be ready to die for 
Cicero ; 
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Topography---of Dublin, 


Brief Annals of the City of Dublin from the year 448 to the year 1169, 


when it' was first invaded by the English, during which period the 


Ostmen or Danes became masters of it. 


A. D. 853. Amuave or Aulaff * arrived in Ireland with a powerful 


fleet of Danes and Norwegians, and all the Danes then living in Ire- 
land submitted themselves to his government. Sdme writers + have 
taken this Amlave, and this Norwegian fleet, to be tha same of whom 
Cambrensis ¢ speaks. ‘* A short time after (says he) namely, after the 
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death of Turgesius, a colony from Norway, and other parts of the 
islands of the north, as it were the remains of former swarms, land- 
ed in Ireland. They had a competent knowledge of the goodness 
of the country either from their Own experience, or from the re- 
ports of their parents. They came not with an hostile fleet, but 
under a pretext of peace, and colour of traffic; and sitting down in 
the maritime parts of the kingdom, they at length, by consent 
of the princes of the land, erected several cities in it. For the Irish, 
out of a natural disposition to laziness, never in any degree employ- 
ed theniselves in navigation or commerce ; and therefore it was by 
the unanimous advice of the whole kingdom judged to be for the 
interest of the weal-public, that. some foreigners should be permit- 
ted to make settlements in the island, by whose industry the com- 
modities of other countries, which this nation wanted, might be 
imported into it. ‘The leaders of this enterprize were three brethren, 
namely Amelaus, Sytarachus, and Yvorus. They therefore at first 
founded three cities, namely, Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick; of 
which the principality of Dublin fell to the share of Amelaus, that of 
Waterford to Sytarachus, and Limerick became the lot of Yvorus; and 
from thence by degrees they proeeeded to build other cities in Ireland. 
This people, therefore, who are now styled Ostmen, were in the 
beginning peaceable and governable enough under the kings of the 
country. But when their numbers increased beyond bounds, and 
they had strdngly fortified their cities with trenches and walls, they 
every now and then were fond of reviving their aneient quarrels, 
which they could not easily forget, and to fly out into open rebel- 
lion. They were called Ostmen in their own language, which was 
a corrupt "kind of Saxon, as much as to say, easiern men; for in 
respect to Ireland, they came hither from countries lying to the 
east.” 

This is the account given by Cambrensis, which others § have fol- 


lowed: but it seems to be manifest, that the Ostmen possessed them- 
selves of these maritime habitations by foree and arms, and not under 
colour of traffic, nor by permission of the lrish; and this will appear, 


if 


it be considered with what barbarity they ravaged Ireland, from their 


* Ware Antiq. cap. 24. + Ibid, 
t Topogr. Hib, district. 3. cap. 43, 
§ Ranulph in Polycronico. 
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first entrance into it, and even at the time of which we now speak, 
and for a long time after. The account therefore of Cambrensis seems 
to have been blended from actions of two distinct -periods. For that 
these brethren came to Ireland about the time mentioned, is certain; 
but that they landed here under the pretext of traffic, (as this writer 
alledges) is as much a mistake. Nor can it be conceived, that Amlave 
built the city of Dublin after the death of Turgesius, who was slain in 
845, when we have seen before * that it was a city of considerable 
rank many centuries earlier: and Holingshed (or those + whose works 
he published) is in as great an error, when he places the arrival.of 
these brethren in 155. The history therefore of the arrival of the Ost- 
men in the way of traffic, should with much more probability be 
carried up to earlier times, and their coming hither in an hostile 
manner be placed in the 9th century, and then their building the arches 
or vaults under Christ-church before the time of St. Patrick (a fact 
much controverted) t may stand with truth. 

A. D. 856. A truce, which was made in 853, between Aulaffe and 
some of the Irish princes, expiring this year, new hostilities were com- 
menced between Melaghlin, king of Ireland, and the Ostmen of Dublin, 
headed by the said Aulaffe, which continued three years, to the loss of 
great numbers on both sides; but in the year 859, the former truce 
was renewed between them. In the mean time, other parts of the 
kingdom were not so quiet ; for in 857 Cathol the white, attempting 
innovations in Munster, was set upon by king Aulaffe from Dublin, 
and Yvor from Waterford, and put to flight with great loss. 





Characteristic Sketches. 


No. VIII. 


IN our Sketches hitherto published, we carefully avoided identifying 
any person or persons ; notwithstanding which, some folk have thought 
proper to take to themselves the portraits which we drew. 


“* Let the galled jade wince.” 


We here offer to our Readers a Sketch, which, perhaps, may be 
counted a Likeness ;---yet, as heretofore, we feel the pleasure resulting 
from conscious innocence. 


Tuere is a rogue in almost every country town in this kingdom, 
known by the title of 
PETTYFOGGER, 


or, as the rustics aall him, the "Turny-man, whose business it is 


* Chap. 1, + Stanihurst’s Descrip. of Ireland in Hollingsh. p. 20. 
+ Ogyg. p 42. 
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to foment and keep up differences between neighbours, and by easing 
their pockets, to fill his own. 

It is a truth not to be disputed, that while there are fools, there 
will be knaves; but it is to be wished, for the honour and happiness 
of the good people of Ireland, that we had less numbers of either 
sort. It may be a misfortune to be a fool; but it is something worse 
than folly to be a knave ; for which reason, I could wish that people 
of reputable families in the country would be cautious not to article 
their children to Attornies; for there are so many pitiful tricks almost 
incident to, and dependent on, the profession, that he must be a lad 
of more than common integrity, who, being bred a lawyer, shall fail 
to be a villain. ‘ An honest lawyer is a proverbial wonder ; and proverbs 
have generally some truth for their foundation. There is no effect 
without, its cause ; and the villany of lawyers would not be for ever 


On Physiognomy. 





‘quoted, if there had been no unprincipled men of the profession ;— 


the misfortune is, that there are too few who are otherwise. 

While a lad is under articles to an attorney, he sees so much of 
the distresses of mankind, that he grows callous to those feelings 
which would do honour to his humanity ; and, before the term of 
his contract is expired, he may be an excellent practitioner, but he 
can scarcely fail of being a bad man. 

It would be a task as endless as fruitless, to recite the variety of ar- 
tifices by which these sons of low cunning and dirty chicane grow rich, 
at the expense of the happiness of their neighbours. But I have one 
short tale to recite, of so singular a nature, that I am certain you 
will insert it, for the information of your readers:: 

Almost thirty years ago, when a dreadfal fire happened in this 
town, a worthy limb of the law undertook tu ride about the coun- 
try, to collect money for the unhappy sufferers. He was very success- 
ful in his applications, for the feelings of the public were alive to 
the distresses of the sufferers; but se. great were the expenses of tra- 
velling, and so enormous the legal charges of the business, that the 
solicitor was compelled, on his return, to make a long bill upon his 
unfortunate employers. 

This transaction is indisputably authentic, and the conduct of the 


‘honest attorney reminds me of that of his brother Filch, in the Beggar's 


Opera, who literally saved money out of the Finn. 
R. D. F, 


On Physiognomy. 
To rue Epiror or THE Hisernia MaGazine. 


S1r} 
IN my last, I gave you some observations on Physiognomy, as far as 
regard the influence and operations of the mind upon the countenance; 
I shall now take a view of the subject, as far as the formation and 
texture of the body influences the mind; thus, taking both in con- 
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nection, we may be able to form a proper estimate of the Science. 
Permit me, before 1 enter upon this important subject, to recall to 
your mind a rule written by Aristotle, and which I have already men- 
tioned to you. It is, that we ought not to form a decided opinion 
upon any point from the authority of one single sign, but the union 
of several. Thus, should the complexion and the conformation of 
the face not agree together, to give any judgment would be a rash 
and improper act. There are, however, some peculiar cases, which, 
even according to Aristotle's doctrine, are not subjected to the same ge- 
neral rule; thus, one sign may sometimes be so expressive, as to equal 
the value of two or three. It may also prove sufficient to those who 
wish to obtain a superficial knowledge only, but it ought never to be 
chosen for the basis of a settled opinion. Sunken eyes always in- 
dicate some degree of wit, or at least of fire, which might have been 
improved into wit ; and you will find that a florid complexion expresses 
a better temper than a pale and livid hue. 

Cesar gave a strong instance of his knowledge in physiognomy, when 
he answered his friend, who advised him to mistrust Anthony and 
Dolabella, ‘« 1 do do not fear those fair and florid complexioned men, 
but those meagre and pale visages,” pointing to Brutus and Cassius. 

The next important rule, is that which teaches you to distinguish 
the accidental physiognomy of a man from that with which nature has 
endowed him ; for a visible difference exists between ‘them. ‘That usual 
state of the features which I call permanent physiognomy, is often al- 
tered by an unforeseen accident,. which produces a new character of 
physiognomy, which, as I told you before, I will stile accidental. 

I can scarcely refrain from laughter, when I read, in the works of 
ignorant people, the pitiful reasonings of which they make use, to 
affix a meaning to the large or small size of the head, the length 
or shortness of the nose, the fat or meagre state of the body. ‘They 
grant to all these signs nearly the same signification, with the hope 
of surprizing us by their number, if the proofs they attempt to bring 
forward be found too weak to convince us. It happens sometimes, that 
as they repeat the same stories to every being who longs to have his 
physiognomy explored, they may meet with truth, but they are not in 
general to be trusted upon. 

‘The most apparently perfect symmetry of the shape, and the most 
recular proportions, are not always the heralds of an excellent dispo- 
sition. How many pleasing tempers do we not often descry beneath a 
rugved exterior! We are not therefore to judge of the superior qua- 
lities of the mind frem the beauty or ugliness of its mansion of clay. 

The complexion of a faee, and conformation of the features, are the 
most solid foundations upon which our theory may rest. To them I 
will add also the eyes, those expressive luminaries of the body; and I 
will wive vou the scale of the different powers of these signs. The 
complexion indicates the passions in general ; the conformation, or en- 
semodle, those that are most habitual to us, and the eyes, their du- 
ration, moderation, or excesses. 

Whoever has reflected on the principles of our nature, well knows 
tha: the tiuds, as they circulate through the organized matter with 
which our bodies are composed, tinge the very outsides of the chan- 
nels through which they flow with their predominant colour. Whether 
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through its transparency, or the incessant return of those same fluids 
to the same places, our skin preserves a shade of their native die, 
and thus reveals their nature to our knowledge. Their hues are as 
varied as their motions: some run rapidly, while others move but 
slowly ; some are red, others of a leaden cast ; some are yellow, others 
green, and even black. 

Kvery one may have remarked, that florid visages wear the appear- 
ance of chearfulness, while those of a livid complexion seem dark 
and sad. The vivacity of the man endowed with the first may be 
very great, but it will not last; while that of the other knows no 
end. When I have been told that such a person was of a very lively 
and excellent temper, easily bursting into a passion, but as easily ap- 
peased, the sole idea which arose in my mind was that of a fair and 
florid complexioned man. When I have heard of a gloomy disposition, 
the hidden fire of which was never extinguished, my imagination pre- 
sented me with a picture of a pale face. You may remark, that love 
of pleasure is equally expressed by both; but in the first it will be 
productive of follies alone, while in the other it may give birth to the 
most unbridled excesses. The former are capable of sacrificing their 
lives in the pursuit of enjoyment; the latter, of leading those who 
accompany them in their wild search for it, to utter destruction. 

Pleasing and lively passions are expressed by lively colours, and the 
eontrary ones by dark hues. It would be of no avail to bring forward 
the complexion of the Africans, to overturn my argument, as the 
attentive and constant observer will discover as much real difference 
between their black, as between the white of the Europeans. But 
we are more used to behold men of our own colour, and seldom 
find ourselves in company with several negroes, to be able to descry 
distinctly their every shade. One instance alone will suffice to prove 
the truth of my argument: Is not the blush of modesty widely dif- 
ferent from the animated hue of anger? Many people are very sorry 
not to have the power of checking their blushes in certain cases, 
either when they betrey the consciousness of a fault, or proceed from 
the pure spring of innocence, afraid of being suspected. But nu 
reasoning can persuade me, that the reddening shame which over- 
spreads the faee of the guilty, can bear any resemblance to the co- 
Jour which dies the cheek of the innocent. 

Before I finish this letter, | must again repeat, that the complexion 
being only one of the signs which I have mentioned, it has no weight 
but with the concurrence of others, and is in itself more liable to 
error than any other. It denotes the germ of a passion, but not its 
fruits. Education, necessity, the caprices of fortune, and especially 
the dictates of religion and virtue, the two celestial and inseparable 
allies, may stifle it in its birth, and the outward appearance may still 
remain visible, and deceive our observation. 

In my next, I will treat of the conformation, or ensemble of our 
bodies, and of the eyes. 


On Physiognomy. 





E. B. 
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APOPTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 


OF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of PLutarcn, DiocEenes Laertius, VALERIUS MAxiMus, 


Srosaus, &c. &c. &c. and freely translated into English. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 
«© In his, velut in certissimo speculos representatur animus singulorum’—ERasMus. 


(Continued from page 22.) 
A. 


ALCIBIADES had a dog of extreme beauty, which cost him seventy 
minz : he caused it’s tail (which was one of its principal ornaments) 
to be cut off. One of his acquaintance reproached him for acting so 
unaccountably ; and told him thaf all Athens rung with the story of 
his strange treatment of his dog. Alcibiades replied, ‘“ This is 
the very thing that I desired : I wished the Athenians to dwell upon 
that trait of my conduct, lest they should find something worse ta 
blame me for.” 








ANTISTHENES was told that Ismenes played unusually well on the 
flute. —‘ It is highly probable, then,” said Antisthenes, ‘* that he who 
is so excellent a musician, excels at nothing else.” 





ArisTiprus was censured by one of his guests, for expending so 
much money upon his table-—‘‘ | suppose you would not have disbursed 
so great a sum upon an entertainment,” said Aristippus.—* I certainly 
would not,” replied the guest.----- “« The only difference, then, friend, 
between us,” said the philosopher, “‘ appears to be this ;—I love my belly, 
and you your money.” 





ARIsTOTLEe, conversing with a miser and a prodigal, on the use and 
abuse of riches, observed ; that ‘* some men were as covetous as 
if they were to live for ever ; while others were as profuse as if they 
were to die immediately.” 





Anacreon, the poet, was so professed an enemy to care; that when 
his friend, Policrates, of Samos, sent him a present of five talents, he 
returned them to him the following day; declaring,—that “‘ large as 
the sum was, it was not a reward equal to the constant anxiety which 
the possession of it occasioned to him.” 
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ALEXANDER chanced to be smartly wounded by an arrow.—Turning 
round to one of his courtiers, who was used to call him a God, he 
observed ; “‘ Look you here, my friend; this appears to be but common 
blood, like your own; and not, as Homer calls it, such humour as 
distils from the immortal Gods.” 

Ampuicrates, the orator, was banished from Athens, and retired 
to a small town upon the Tigris ——When the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage pressed him to open a school for teaching Rhetoric, he replied, 
with an insolent vanity: ‘“ A plate, my good sirs, could never carry 
a dolphin.” 





When AntTiconus was about to engage Ptolemy at sea, the pilot, 
in despair, told him, that Ptolemy considerably out-numbered him in 
ship. —‘ In the calculation whieh you have made,” said Antigonus, 
“* how many vessels have you assigned for me to engage?” 

ArisToTLe was asked, what was hope ?—He replied, “ It is the 
dream of a man when awake.” 





Arnenoporvs, the philosopher, in consequence of his extreme old 
age, begged permission to retire from the court of Augustus Cesar. 
—The prince, very reluctantly, promised to permit him to withdraw. 
—Athenodorus, when about to take a final leave of Cesar, called 
him apart, and said; ‘“‘ Now, observe, Cesar, hereafter, when I shall 
be no longer here to admonish you, should you ever find yourself be- 
trayed into a fit of passion, neither speak nor act till you have repeated 
the letters of the alphabet to yourself.”—‘ Athenodorus,” said Cesar, 
“ you must not leave me for some time longer ; for I find that I still 
have occasion for your counsel.” 





When Aristirrus lost one of his farms by a'law-suit; a friend of his 
was compassionating him :—‘‘ Why, my good sir,” said the , hilosopher, 
*‘ you, at this moment, have but one farm to lose, whereas | have still 
three left ; therefore, it seems to me, that you are a much greater ob- 
ject of compassion than I am.” 





The Thracians, after receiving several favours from AGgsILaus, voted 
him a God, and dedicated temples to him.—When the Thracians sent 
an embassy to congratulate him on the occasion, he read over an ac- 
count of the honours intended him; and, turning to one of the em- 
bassadors :—‘‘ what,’ said he, “ gentlemen, can the Thracians con- 
vert men into Gods?”-——The embassador replied in the affirmative — 
** Go home, then, my good sir,” said Agesilaus, and make Gods of all 
your countrymen ; and when you have done that, then I'll believe that 
you can make a deity of me.” 





Aris11pes and Themistocles, who were at enmity with each other, 
were sent by the Athenians on an embassy together—‘ Are you con- 
tent,” said the former to the latter, “ to leave our private resentments 
behind us, for the present; and, if you please, we will resume them 
again on our return home.” 
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When Acesiiaus was dying, he desired that no statues should be 
erected to commemorate him :—* for if,” said he, ‘‘ 1 have done my 
country any service, let that be my monument. If I do not live in the 
memory of my fellow-citizens, statues are but. perishable trumpery.” 

ARrIsTOTLE, On a certain occasion, was offended at the conduct of 
his physician, who would mysteriously prescribe remedies and medicines 
for a rational person, without apprizing him of their natures or effects. 
—‘ Doctor,” said the philosopher, ‘‘ do you take me for an ignorant 
clown ?—first tell me the composition and intended operation of 
your drugs, before you require me to swallow them.” 

ALexanpeR, who was very swift of foot, was asked, if he proposed 
to run at the Olympic Games ?—* Yes,” replied the prince, “ if Kings 
will be my competitors.” 





Aristippus was censured for falling on his knees to Dionysius, when 
he solicited a favour for a friend.—* Is it my fault,” said the philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ if some great men have their ears in their feet >” 





When Sysigambis, the wife of Darius, was a prisoner in the camp of 
ALexanper, he sent a messenger to the queen, to acquaint her, that 
he proposed to visit her. The prince accordingly entered her tent, 
accompanied only by his favourite Hephestion—Alexander and his 
friend were both about the same age; but Hephestion was somewhat 
taller. The Queen, at first, took Hephestion for Alexander, and 
paid her respects to him accordingly. Some of the attendants, how- 
ever, pointing out Alexander, Sysigambis fell prostrate at his feet, and 
entreated his forgiveness for her mistake ; observing, that as she had 
never seen him before, she hoped that circumstance would be con- 
sidered a sufficient. apology for her.—Alexander, raising her politely 
from the ground, replied, “ Rise, my dear Madam; you are not so 
much mist, en as you may suppose; for the man who is worthy of 
my friendsip, must be another Alexander.” 





Avanzac, the king of the Goths, fixed the price of his retreat from 
before the city of Rome, (that his army was then besieging,) at all 
the gold and silver in the city; all the rich moveables ; and all the 
slaves who could prove their title to the name of barbarians.—“ If 
such, great king,” said the messenger from the senate, “ are your de- 
mands, what is it that you intend to leave us ?’—*‘ Your lives,” replied 
the haughty conqueror. 

AcgsiLaus was used to say, that a king should always be the most 
conspicuous example of virtue in his own dominions ; and that true 
greatness consisted in virtue alone—Hence, when he one day heard 
the king of Persia highly extolled, and spoken of as The Great King : 
—* I cannot perceive,” said Agesilaus, “ wherein this Great King is 
greater than myself, unless he be more virtuous.” 
H. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sympathetic Sentiment; or, the Fivepenny Piece. 


(A TRUE sTORY.) 


IN the month of August, 1809, I took my passage im the Canal boat, 
from Dublin to C . Amongst many passenget$ in the first cabin, two 
more particularly attracted my notice than the rest; they were a Mrs. 
T and her daughter, on their way to the county of Tipperary ;—the 
mother was elderly; seemed to have béen Well educated, and much 
improved by books and an intercotitse With the world: The daughter 
was * * # * # * * * * * 

but no matter—if such a thing as sympathetic sentiment exists, and 
that she ever meets this story, she cannot be at a loss to know the 
writer’s opinion of her. At first, as tisual, where a number of per- 
sons, entire strangers, are thrown together, each seemed distant and 
reserved; but, by degrees, the social disposition implanted in the mind 
of man, made its way through the barriers of restraint, and the 
company began to converse more freely. _Wé passed the day pleasantly, 
till dinner came on; but then, mitth, wit, and the small allowance 
of wine allowed, circulated briskly—each told their story, cracked 
their joke, or sung their song: thus time passed until we arrived in 
C , where I left my fair companions du voyage safe at the hotel, and 
wished them good night. Next morning | thought it’ my duty en 
politesse to see my friends off, as they were to post to Clonmel; ac- 
cordingly, I got a chaise for the Jadies, into which as I haded the 
mother, she recollected that she owed me a /fivepenny piece—she gave 
me a tenpenny; I had not change—we were as badly off as ever— 
‘ Give it to the first person you meet in real distress,’ said she, and drove 
off—That I might as soon as possible get rid of my commission, I 
went immediately and got two fivepenny pieces for the tenpenhy—one 
I held in my hand, ready to dispose of according to the orders I had 
received; the other I consigned to ‘‘the dark desart of a leathern 
pocket.” I had not walked twenty paces, till I met an opportunity of 
disposing of it to am object, as I thought, of real distress.—‘ Give one 
halfpenny,’ said the object, ‘ to the widow and fatherless, and may every 
blessing be your’s—my husband enlisted in the army of reserve, and 
was killed at Talavera. I have been left with these three children to 
beg a support. Pity, worthy Sir; give me one halfpenny..—The un- 
fortunate woman was in a stafe of intoxication, and as the story was 
hackneyed, I gave her all she asked, and passed on. ‘ Noble commander,’ 
(said a fellow on crutches, with one leg) ‘ have pity on a poor disabled 
seaman, who lost his leg at the battle of Trafalgar. —‘ No,’ said 1, look- 
ing at the man, ‘ England provides better for her wounded seamen—if 
you are what you say, go to Greenwich, and live like a prince.’ Con- 
vinced that the fellow was an impostor, I passed on, still holding the 
fivepenny piece in my hand. It was market day—I saw a crowd at 
some distance, in the midst of which, when I came up, I perceived 
a woman (with an infant in her arms) singing balads: F stapped to 
hearken to the song—her voice was tolerable—the tune was the ‘ Black 
Joke,’ but the words! (oh! that-they were but realized!) simple as 
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they were, created such a glow of national enthusiasm in my breast, 
** that I longed to follow to the field some warlike lord.”—The stanza 
concluded thus : 


May the sons of the Thames, the Tweed, and the Shannon, 
Thrash the foes that would plant on their confines a cannon; 
United and happy at liberty’s shrine, 

May the rose and the thistle long flourish and 'twine 

Round the Sprig of Shillela and Shamrock so green ! 


I was so much pleased with the sentiment of the song, and the 
industry of the singer, thus endeavouring to support herself and child, 
that I gave her—not the fivepenny-piece—'twas too little, on such an 
occasion—I gave the poor woman a six shilling token, and walked on. 
It was the first Monday of the month; I recollected that I was en- 
gaged to dine with a Free Mason Lodge, and accordingly went home 
to prepare myself—don’'t stare, reader! you may go dine in a great many 
places, sans ceremonie; but if ever you intend to dine with a society 
of Free Masons, you must be prepared. 1 went to dinner; we were 
extremely convivial and happy—temperance presided at the board— 
harmony and brotherly love joined hand in hand, and were supported 
by wisdom, strength, and beauty; after dinner, as usual, there was @ 
collection made in aid of the fund for the relief of indigent brethren— 
I recollected that I had the fivepenny-piece, but it would not answer 
here, for two reasons; first, it was intended by the owner for an indi- 
vidual olject of distress—this subscription was general—next, ‘twas 
too small a sum to offer thus publicly; so that I gave my mite in 
another form, and retired at an early hour, with the fivepenny-piece 
still in my possession. 

Each new day furnishes new scenes, new scenes beget new ideas—in 
short, on reflection, I found that I had received a command that would 
be more difficult to execute than I at first imagined; to distinguish 
an object of real distress is not very easy, and if found, to limit their 
relief to such a trifle, would, I thought, look like mockery—and to 
give it to a common beggar, would be far from the original intention : 
in this dilemma I knew not what to do—after I had ate my breakfast 
and dressed, I sallied out to seek adventures, according to my daily 
practice, (for, as Sterne says, a sentimental traveller will always meet 
something out of the common way). I went to the post-office, where, 
as I stood, while the post-master was looking for letters for me, a 
young woman, genteelly dressed, came up to the window—she enquired 
for a letter for Miss M. C.; the name struck me—‘ Have you five- 
pence,’ said the post-master? She put her hand into her pocket, and 
blushed—reader, have you ever been well dressed, without having as 
much money at your command as would pay the postage of a letter ? 
if you have not, I have, and that more than once.—‘ I will go look for 
change,’ said the young woman, ‘ and return immediately.’ Now, a post- 
master is seldom without change; but the fact was, that the young 
woman was like Doetor Lamb, she had no change, nor any thing to 
change. ‘ How could you know this ? says the casuist. Fool! by a power 
totally unknown t@ you, the power of sympathetic sentiment. ‘1 can 
lend you @ fivepenny-piece,’ said I, taking Mrs. T.’s out of my pocket. 
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* I thank you, good Sir,’ said the young woman ; ‘ but as I have not the 
pleasure of knowing you, how shall I repay you ?’ ‘ No matter, my dear,” 
said I; ‘ perhaps we may meet again—if not, ‘a grateful mind, by owing, 
owes not.’ I handed her the money, and walked off, ruminating on 
the changes and chances of this mortal life. I had scarcely gut to 
the top of the street, when the young woman overtook me; ‘Sir, Sir,’ 
said she, almost out of breath—I stopped to enquire into the cause 
of her agitation—she held an open letter in her left hand, and in her 
ed A BANK NoTE. ‘I can pay you your fivepence, Sir,’ said she— 
* T have received a remittance from my uncle.’ ‘ And who, my child, is 
your uncle,’ said I, (now exceedingly interested in the fate of this 
young creature.) ‘ Doctor B——,’ said the girl. I was almost petrified— 
I stood fur a minute without speaking; at length, taking her by the 
hand, I led her into a house opposite to us; it was the house of a 
female friend. ‘Here,’ said I, ‘ take care of this tender blossom till I 
return.’ I retired to meditate on this strange affair—By naming her 
uncle, she at once discovered herself—I immediately knew her to be 
the daughter of Mr. M. my friend, the acquaintance of my youth, and 
the companion of many, very many of my convivial hours. ‘ Gracious 
Power!’ said I, ‘ can the girl, that, to my knowledge, should have had 
£10,000 fortune, be reduced to the necessity of borrowing a fivepenny- 
piece from a stranger!’—Reader, if you are possessed of sympathetic 
sentiment, you can soon trace back, and readily reckon, the links of 
the long chain of contingencies which brought all this about ! ! ! 

* * & * x 











Letter Srom the celebrated Swedenborg to the Rev. 
Thomas Hartley. 





I Take pleasure in the friendship you express for me in your letter, 
and return you thanks for the same; but as to the praises therein, I 
consider them as belonging to the truths contained in my writings, 
and so refer them to the Lord our Saviour, as his due, who is in him- 
self the fountain of ail truth. 

It isthe concluding part of your letter that chiefly engages my atten- 
tion, where you say as follows:—‘ As, after your departure from 
England, disputes may arise on the subject of your writings, and so 
give occasion to defend their author against such false reports and 
aspersions, as they, who are no friends to truth, may invent, to the 
prejudice of his reputation, may it not be of use, in order to repel any 
calumnies of that kind, that you leave behind you some short account 
of yourself; as concerning, for example, your degrees in the univer- 
sity, the offices you have borne, your family and connections, the 
honours you have received, and such other particulars as may serve to 
the vindication of your character, if attacked; that so any ill grounded 
prejudices may be obviated or removed: for where the honour and 
interest of truth are concerned, it certainly behoves us to employ all 
lawful methods in its defence and support."—AfteP reflecting on the 
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foregoing passage, I was induced to comply with your friendly advice, 
by briefly communicating the following circumstances of my life. 

I was born at Stockholm in the year of our Lord 1689, Jan. 29. 
My father's name was Jasper Swedberg, who was Bishop of West 
Gothia, and of renown in his time. He was also a Member of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, formed on the model of that 
in England, and appointed President of the Swedish Churches in 
Pennsylvania and London, by King Charles XII. 

In the year 1710 I began my travels, first into England, and after- 
wards into Holland, France, and Germany, and returned home in 
1714. In the year 1716, and afterwards, I frequently conversed with 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, who was pleased to bestow on me a 
large share of his favour, and in that year appointed me to the office 
of Assessor in the Metallic College; in which office I continued from 
that time till the year 1747, when I quitted the office, but still retain 
the salary annexed to it as an appointment for life. The reason of my 
withdrawing from the business of that employment was, that I might 
be more at liberty to apply myself to that new function to which the 
Lord had called me. About this time a place of higher dignity in the 
State was offered me, which I declined to accept, lest.it should prove 
asnare to me. In 1719, I was ennobled by Queen Ulrica Eleonora, 
and named Swedenborg, from which time I have taken my seat with 
the Nobles of the Equestrian Order, in the triennial Assemblies of the 
States. I am a Fellow, by invitation, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm; but have never desired to be of any other community, 
as I belong to the Society of Angels, in which things spiritual and 
heavenly are the only subjects of discourse and entertainment ; whereas, 
in our literary societies, the attention is wholly taken up with things 
relating to the body and this world. In the year 1734, I published 
the “‘ Regnum Minerale,” at Leipsic, in three volumes, folio; and, in 
1735, I took a journey into Italy, and staid a year at Venice and 
Rome. 

With respect to my family connections: I had four sisters ; one of 
them was married to Eric Benzelius, afterwards made Archbishop of 
Upsal; and ‘thus I became related to the two succeeding Archbishops 
of that See, both named Benzelius, and younger brothers of the 
former. Another of my sisters was married to Lars Benzelstierna, who 
was promoted to a provincial government; but these are both dead. 
However, two Bishops who are related to me are still living ; one of 
them is named Filenius, Bishop of Ostrogothia, who now officiates as 
Presidentf the Ecclesiastical Order in the General Assembly at Stock- 
holm, in the room of the Archbishop, who is infirm; he married the 
daughter of my sister. The other, who is called Benzelstierna, Bishop 
of Westmannia and Dalecarnia, is the son of my second sister: not to 
mention others of my family who are dignified. 

I converse freely, and am in friendship with all the Bishops of my 
country, who are ten in number; and also with the sixteen Senators, 
and the rest of the Grandees, who love and honour me, as knowing 
that I am in fellowship with Angels. The King.and Queen themselves, 
as also the three Princes their sons, shew me all kind of. countenance ; 
and I was once invited to eat with the King and Queen at their table— 
an honout granted-only to the Peers ef the Realm—and likewise, ,since 
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that, with the Hereditary Prince. All in my own country wish for my 
return home, so far am I from the least danger of persecution there, as 
you seem to apprehend, and are also so kindly solicitous to provide 
against; and should any thing of that kind befal me elsewhere, it will 
give me no concern. 

Whatever of worldly honour and advantage may appear to be in the 
things before mentioned, I hold them but as matters of low estimation 
when compared to the honour of that holy office to which the Lerd 
himself hath called me, who was graciously pleased to manifest himself 
to me his unworthy servant, in a personal appearance, in the year 
1743, to open in me a sight of the spiritual world, and to enable me 
to converse with spirits and angels; and this privilege has continued 
with me to this day. 

From that time I began to print and publish various unknown arcana, 
that have been either seen by me, or revealed to me, concerning Heaven 
and Hell, the state of men after death, the true worship of God, the 
spiritual sense of the Scriptures, and many other important truths, 
tending to salvation and true wisdom. And that mankind might re- 
ceive benefit from these communications, was the only motive which 
has induced me at different times to leave my home to visit other 
countries. As to this world’s wealth, 1 have what is sufficient, and 
more I neither seek nor desire. 

Your letter has drawn the mention of these things from me; in case, 
as you say, they may be a means to prevent or remove any false judg- 
ment or wrong prejudices with regard to my personal circumstances. 
Farewell! I heartily wish you prosperity, sooth in things spiritual and 
temporal, of which I make no doubt, if so be you go on to pray to our 
Lord, and to set him always before you. 


EMAN, SWEDENBORG. 





True Philosophy :---An Anecdote. 


AN Italian Bishop had struggled through great difficulties, without 
repining, and met with much opposition in the discharge of his epis- 
copal function, without ever betraying the least impatience. An inti- 
mate friend of his, who highly admired those virtues, which he thought 
it impossible to imitate, one day asked the prelate if he could com- 
munieate the secret of being always easy. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the old 
man, “ I can teach you my secret, and with great facility ; it consists 
in nothing more than in making a right use of my eyes.” His friend 
begged him to explain himself. **Most willingly,” returned the Bi- 
shop: ‘ In whatever state I. am, I first of all look up to Heaven, and 
I remember that my principal business here, is to get there. I then 
look duwn upon the earth, and eall to mind how small a space I shalh 
occupy in it, when I come to be interred. I then look abroad into the 
world, and observe what multitudes there are, who are in all respects 
more unhappy than myself. Thus I learn where true happiness is 
placed, where all our cares must end, and how very little reason I have 
to repine or complain.” 
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Account of the astonishing Intrepidity of twe 
Canadian Savages. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLEVOIX.) 


‘TO shew how the savages bear the greatest torments, I shall relate 
what happened to two [roquese prisoners. The first was named Joseph, 
and taken by the Hurons. When he was brought to their largest 
village, the elders held a council, in which it was resolved he should be 
given up toan old chief, to supply, if he thought proper, the place of 
a nephew that had been made prisoner by the Iroquese, or else to do 
whatever he pleased with him. The poor man had already been most 
cruelly treated ; they had crushed one of his hands between two stones, 
and sawed off one of the fingers: two fingers had been cut off the 
other hand with a hatchet, and then the wounds dressed with leaves 
of trees, tied on with small bands of the bark. An incision had also 
been made in one of his arms, and the joints of both had been burned. 
All this was done on the road. When he came to the village of the 
Hurons, he was very well received, feasted in every cabin, and had a 
young girl given him for a wife: and no one could have imagined that 
these civilities were soon to be changed into the most horrid cruelties. 
They kept him several days uncertain of his fate, during which time 
his wounds swarmed with worms, which gave him exquisite pain: ne- 
vertheless they made him sing every day, till his voice failed him.—He 
was at last brought to his new uncle, before whom he appeared with 
the countenance of a man who looks upon life and death with equal 
indifference : but he was soon acquainted with his doom :—‘* My nephew, 
*« (said the old captain to him) thou canst not conceive my Joy, when 
* ] heard that thou wert mine; I at first imagined that my lost ne- 
« phew was restored to life, and I resolved to give thee his place. I 
had already prepared theea mat in my cabin, and I delighted in 
* thinking that I should pass the remainder of my days peaceably 
‘ with thee: but the condition which I see thou art in forces me to 
** alter my resolution. I make no doubt, considering what thou 
** sufferest, and how thou hast been mangled, but that life is a burden 
** to thee, and that thou wilt be obliged to me for putting an end to 
«« it. Those who have put thee in this condition, are truly thy mur- 
«* derers. Take courage, my nephew ; be ready for this evening: shew 
** that thou art a man, and be not cast down by the fear of torments.” 
The prisoner hearkened to this as if it had not concerned him, and 
boldly answered “all this is right.” Then the sister of the man whose 
place he had been voted to take, came near him, and, as if he had been 
her own brother, gave him something to eat, and served him with all 
the appearances of the most sincere and tender friendship. The old 
chief also caressed him much, and gave him all the marks of a truly 
paternal affection. At noon the prisoner made his farewell feast, at 
his new uncle's expence, and the whole village being met, he told 
them; “‘ My brethren, I am going to die; do not scruple making 
** your sport of me: remember that I am a man, and be persuaded 
** that I fear neither death, nor whatever tortures you may put me to.” 
After this he sung; several warriors did the same with him; and the 
dinner was served, This feast being over, the prisoner was brought to 
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the place of execution, which was a cabin designed for that purpose ; 
for each village has such, known by the name of the bloody cabin, 
and it always belongs toa leader atwar. From the moment that a pri- 
soner has set his foot in it, it is in no man’s power to grant him his life. 

About eight o'clock in the evening they made eleven fires, at about 
a fathom distance one from the other, and the company sat in double 
rows on each side, the young men who were to be the actors, in the 
first row, and the old men behind them, ona higher seat. One of 
the elders bid the young people do their duty, and added, that this 
action was of great importance, and would he highly acceptable to 
AreskoutT.* 

This short speech was received with loud acclamations, which en- 
creased greatly on the appearance of the prisoner. He went once round 
the cabin, with his hands tied, and then sat down on a mat in the 
middle of the assembly. Then a leader at war took off his gown, and 
shewed him naked to the spectators, saying, “‘ such a one (naming 
** another chief) takes from this captive his gown: the inhabitants of 
** such a village are to cut off his head, and they shall give it with an 
‘© arm tosuch a one (whom he also named) who is to feast on it.” 

Immediately after this, a most tragical scene ensued; worse than 
what has been already described; which lasted till the next morning, 
because the elders had declared, that it was of great consequence that 
the rising sun should find him still alive: and during all this time he 
remained undaunted, and spoke of the affairs of his nation, with the 
same calmness and sedateness of mind, as if he had been quiet in the 
midst of his own family. 

At break of day they brought him out of the village, where they 
spared him not ; and as they saw him near expiring, for fear he should 
die otherwise than as was mentioned in the sentence, they cut off one 
foot, one hand, andthe head. The distribution was made as had been 
prescribed, and the remainder of the body was put into the kettle. 

I shall be very short on the other instance of firmness of mind 
among these people, who, notwithstanding, are justly called Barba- 
rians.—The‘name of the sufferer was Onnontague, a venerable Iroquois 
chief, near a hundred years old. 

In an expedition of the Hurons against his nation, he was taken pri- 
soner, because on account of his age he could not, or, perhaps, be- 
cause he would not run away; waiting for death with the same in- 
trepidity the old Roman Senators shewed when Rome was taken by 
the Gauls. He was left to the merciless fury of four hundred soldiers, 
who for several hours cruciated him, being all busy in contriving what 
they thought most painful, in, order to draw only one sigh from him; 
but they never could succeed:—so far from it, that he did not cease, 
all that time, upbraiding them with having made themselves slaves to 
the French, of whom he always spoke with the greatest contempt. 

At length one of the cruel band, either transported with rage, or 
moved with compassion, gave him two or three stabs, which proved 
mortal. “ Thou art in the wrong, (said Onnontague to him) to have 
‘« so soon put an end to my life ; because thou mightest have learned 
** to die like aman. As for me, I die satisfied, having never debased 
‘* myself with one unwortHy Acrion.” 


* The Deity worshipped by these people. 
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No. VII. 





YELLE SUUM CUIQUE EST,—Every man to his liking. 


— 


TO BROTHER DAVID. 


IN Howell's Letters, B. ii. Letter 54, To the Right Hon. the Lord 
Cliff, Howell gives his Lordship what he calls ‘* a ‘dry discourse upon 
a fluent subject ; in other words, an account of good liquor in various 
countries, and anecdotes of drinking. The following relates to 
the Dutch :— “I heard of a company of Low Dutchmen, that had 
drunk so deep, that beginning to stagger, and their heads turning 
round, they thought verily they were at sea, and that the upper 
chamber where they were was a ship, insomuch that, it being 
foul windy weather, they fell to throwing the stools and other things 
out of the window, to lighten the vessel, for fear of suffering ship- 
wreck.” : 

This anecdote, however, is not new. The same circumstance, with 
additional circumstances of humour, is related in “A Sermon preached 
at Paules Crosse, ypon the foure and twentieth of March, 1615, by 
John White, D. D.” 4°. Lond. 1615, pp. 24, 25, where the preacher 
says: ‘* Now, all ouer the land, the Justice of peace is milde, and the 
drunkard merry, which two, you know, will amend no sinne. I will 
tell you a storie in Atheneus, of an alehouse that came to be called 
The signe of the galley, vpon this occasion. The roaring-boyes, meet- 
ing at a house, dranke so long, that their braines being overwhelmed, 
they thought all that was about them to be the sea, and the roofne 
where they sate a galley, so tossed with waues that they feared drown- 
ing; and therefore, as men in danger of shipwracke, they threw all 
things that came to hand out of the window into the streete, pots, 
plate, and furniture, to lighten the ship; which being taken vp and 
carried away by such as came by, the Magistrate next morning comes 
to punish them for the disorder: But they, hauing not yet slept out 
their drinke, answered him, ‘ That it was better to cast all into the 
sea, than [that] the galley, wherein they were, should be sunke, & 
so many braue gentlemen be cast away. And, while the Magistrate 
wondered at their drunken imagination, another, creeping from vnder 
the table where he had- lien all night, replied, thinking the Magistrates 
to haue bene gods of the sea: ‘ And I, O ye Tritons, for feare laid me 
downe vnder the hatches!’ Which distemper of theirs the officers per- 
ceiuing, went their way, & forgiuing them, bade, ‘Do so no more ;’ 
to whom they all gaue this thankes, ‘ If euer we escape this storme, 
& get safe to land, we vow you statues, & will set vp your images in 
our countrey as to our sauiours.’ This storie is a pattern of the be- 
hauiour which our drunkards vse, &c.” 

Stephano, the drunken butler in the Tempest, it may be added, is 
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led to the adopton of naval language by the influence of the grape : 
A. iii. S. 1. “Tell not me ;—when the butt is out, we will drink water ; 
not a drop before: therefore bear up, and board 'em.” Q 





TO MISS DIANA DUPLICATE. 


Dear Diana, 


CULINARY researches are, I know, among your favourite amuse- 
ments—I shall therefore give you some hints on Pastry. 

Pastry is to cookery what rhetorical figures are to speech ; its 
life and ornament! An harangue without metaphors, and a dinner 
without pastry, would be equally insipid; but as every body is not 
possessed of eloquence, so few people know the art of scientifically 
handling paste. Good pastrycooks ate almost as scarce as great orators ; 
and if in the records of speech, five or six great men have been justly 
celebrated, we should find some trouble, in the history of the oven, to 
quote as many famous artists. The bar of Greece has been immortalized 
by a Demosthenes and an Eschines; and that of Rome by a Cicero and 
an Hortensius ; and in France the rolling-pin has only been scientifically 
wielded by a Rouget, a Lesage, a Leblanc and a Gendrons, and very few 
others, who follow their steps. As to the pastrycooks of other coun- 
tries, they are never even mentioned. Those of France alone have 
distinguished themselves. Toulouse and Strasburgh have acquired a 
great name by their liver pies, and Perigueux by its partridge ones; 
but how far are these preparations from those productions at the same 
Sr ingenious and deep which daily issue from the first ovens of 

aris. 

Pastry is an art both agreeable and useful; which young ladies would 
do well to practise ; it would give them a pleasing occupation, and 
sure means of recovering or preserving their health and beauty. May 
I be allowed to quote on this subject a few lines from a celebrated 
writer on cookery and pastry, to whom the world has been indebted 
for the best weeks that have ever been composed on the alimentary 
art . 


- Cookery has the power of’ banishing. ennui from all ranks; of 
offering a variety of amusements; of giving a gentle and salutary 
exercise to the human frame; of promoting a free circulation of the 
blood, from which we acquire appetite, strength and gaiety; of re- 
uniting our friends ; and tends to the perfection of that art, known 
and revered ever since the darkest ages of antiquity, and which on 
that account deserves some attention from all those who compose 
society. 

«© AMIABLE FAIR ongS! who are suffering under the affliction of ill 
health or ennui, quit the destructive couch, which consumes the spring 
of your days; and let those moulds, destined for the purpose of form- 


. ing innumerable delicacies, be no longer grasped by hands that are 


often disgusting; but let sugar, jessamine, and roses be united by 
hands of the graces, and your offerings, presented under a variety of 
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interesting shapes, will make your delicious productions be sought for 
with avidity, and they will prove invaluable, when created by those 
who are so dear to us!” 
I am yours truly, 
SALLY LURON. 





A Dialogue, shewing an Enthusiast and a Sceptic 
“in their proper Elements.” 


WHEN the spirit is broken by sorrow, and the heart is torn with 
sore distress, in this labouring hour of nature, the harassed mind is 
likely to sink down in the midst of endless perplexities, as relating to 
a suspense of judgement, regarding the articles of religious belief :— 
the unhappy man, conscious that he has done his duty here, as con- 
sistent with the covenant of his being, sometimes enters into an 
unwarrantable investigation of the moral economy of divine provi- 
dence, in the administration of the world—this freedom of inquiry, 
concerning the beginnings and issues.of things, beyond the reach of 
human capacity, his reason pushed to a certain length—he finds him- 
self confounded by a too near view of the sublime! The natural 
tendency of such a disquisition, is to lessen that religious veneration 
which ought to be connected with our clearest apprehension of the 
supreme being—and when men thus presume to scrutinize the in- 
visible world, involved in the dark cloud that separates it from the 
visible—all is gloom and vapour: the understanding blinded, pre- 
sumption bolder grows—and in this train of shocking familiarity, the 
shallow creature rashly questions whence he sprung, and wherefore ? 
Why called into existence? And, when bid to live—why doomed to 
suck in with the sweet breath of life—a deleterious bitter? * * * * * 

The governor of the world, is a rigid judge, but not a wrathful 
ruler—and the rough discipline of heaven is a moral operation on the 
nature of man, which skilfully applied, works an happy reformation 
in him; ‘ I hungered,” said the Enthusiast, “‘ in the midst of plenty ; 
I sighed for pleasure, in the arms of enjoyment.” 

«* Proceed,” said the Sceptic. 

“«* To vanquish this dangerous humour, ere it had chilled and shrivel- 
led a nature, meant for friendship, and the social feelings to cultivate, 
it was necessary that providence should seem to deal unkindly with 
me: Hence, my sorrows took rise—vexing fortune, humiliation, pain, 
and strife—and, at the last, the dogs of the law let loose upon me, 
hunted me into jaws sharper and more devouring than their 
own eee ERE HE EH 
Yet shall the fetters that bind me to my prison-house, be rent 
in twain—the roses of health open on my cheek, contentment be a 
pillow for my head, love smile in my heart, and joy spring per- 
petual in my path.” 

“« [ don't believe a word of it,” said the Sceptic. 

«* Shall 1 convince you ?” 
*€ That is impossible.” 
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« Why not try? I can but fail in the attempt ; besides, it is ad- 
mitted, that ‘‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

‘* Not always,” said the Sceptic. 

** You doubt——" 

«« All mankind.” 

« Truth—” 

** What is it?” said the Sceptic. iid 

“It is derived from God, and signifies nature and _ religion :—for it 
tends to the preservation of man! It intimates good :—and goodness 
is perfection '—It is the true law, because it has in view the conser- 
vation of all society !—It is the basis of morality, inasmuch as it for- 
bids the practice of vice, and is the promoter of virtue.” 

“« Where is it?” said the Sceptic. 

“* Certainly in heaven—and, I hope, on earth.” 

** I don’t believe a word of it,” said the Sceptic.—‘‘ Granted, truth 
may dwell in the regions of conjecture, but I deny altogether its exist- 
ence in this world.—Were truth, this protecting character, instituted 
for the security of the human race, how comes it that knaves live 
and flourish ? Honest men pine and die.” : r 

“« Moral speculations,” said'the Enthusiast—“ are progressive ; and it 
has been said, that the character not ending with itself, has a view to 
something farther.” 

“* Logic!!!——”" 

«« Improves the understanding ; besides, when we would be under- 
stood to treat on the sublime,—this awful, and almost inex- 
pressible quality, is not confined to a single meaning, but extends to 
many !—Consider the subject—knaves live, and the virtuous die!—Can 
the man who violates virtue, be said to live either to God, himself, or 
the world ? No, by reason of the gospel, which thus defines /ife in the 
spirit; probity, charity, and the love of our neighbour, Neither can 
it be said he dies, who has lived virtuously—for we have it in divine 
promise, that the good done here by man, shall live after him, regis- 
tered in eternity, and his soul survive old time.” 

** Do you call this reasoning ?” 

«*T eall it truth.” 

“* You are a very extraordinary person.” 

** So the people say.” 

** Are you of this country?’ * 

“Yes, for I was born free.” 

‘« Have you ev rat.died any particular branch of science?” 

* Yes; Icul’ ‘ep, ve, and her unerring precept is the commen 
good.” 

* Maylask yom s 4 life?” 

‘Tis high !” 

«* Name it,” 

“* An independent mind.” 

“* You brook no superior then ?” 

“* None other than virtue, knowledge, and the sciences.” 

** Are you rich ?” 

** Very—in spirit.” 


* Ireland, 
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** What religion do you profess?” 

« Love !” 

“* You dream—” 

** Then, ‘tis like a God—for “ God is love,” and love is religion.” 

** Explain.” 

«* Love, as it relates to religion, isthe soul of the universe: —Love 
gave birth to man, and love redeemed him:—Love is the true spirit 
of the social system, because its sentiments are fraternal ;—and bro- 
therly concord is the fundamental principle of the Christian religion.” 

“« Do you consider love a domestic quality?” * 

** Yes, love is the conjugal bond: love is the parental character : 
love is union, and the effect of union is the conservation and hap- 
piness of our domestic circle: love is the sweetner of our lives—the 
soother of our cares—and the great stimulus to the fulfilment of every 
moral duty, in the administration of our family concerns.” 

** Refer to the word, with respect to its influence on persons?” 

«* Love, as it relates to a single individual, is an affection of the mind, 
because its existence is. purely intellectual: (‘tis a counterfeit else.) 
Love resembles the refiner's fire, it cleanses, and purifies: Love is 
devoted to the honour and glory of its ohject: Love has been known 
to make cowards brave, and stamp men heroes—Love is much talked 
of, little known, and less understood.” 

“« Mystic—your's is the theory of that passion.” 

“In part, deduced from experience,” said the Enthusiast. 

“So then, you have loved?” 

«« J still love,” said the Enthusiast. 

** And are you in turn beloved?” 

** Yes, according to my deserts, and the governance of reason and 
nature, which have prescribed a given limit to the affections, indis- 
pensable to the good order and better enjoyment of our lives, morally 
and physically understood.” 

‘* Enthusiast, the general tendency of your discourse is obvious, but 
its point, as relating to the individual meaning, is obscure.” 

“« Sceptic, love, as I have defined it, means perfection, which is the 
true illustration of an happy state—What then? am I beloved? No, 
for lam unhappy ; and hence, from the following lines, “ collectible 
by reason,” you may infer the thing deduced.” 


*¢ But is not human love too 
* Gross for heavenly spirits ? 
“* Then, as Adam naturally 
** inquires.” ° 











** How their love 
** Express they ?”’ 





To whom the angel, with a smile that glow’d 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue, 
Answer’d—let it suffice thee that thou knowest 
Us happy, and without love, no happiness. 


¢ MILTON, 


* Anonymous, 
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** J cannot yet see the drift of your whimsical discourse,” said the 
Sceptic. 

«* So it appears,” said the Enthusiast, ‘‘ for ‘tis cloud-capt—and fog 
always shuts out perspective.” 

<"T Rs” 

«* Then, you do admit truth.” 

“* I don’t believe a word of it,” said the Sceptic, 

VAGA. 
Dublin, July 30th, 1810. 





Interesting History of Gabrielle de Vergy. 


GABRIELLE DE VERGY lived in the reign of Philip II. of France, 
the age of romance and chivalry. She was the most beautiful woman 
of her time, and was as admirable in disposition as she was lovely 
Mm person. , 

*¢ adorned 


“* With what all earth or Heaven could bestow, 
“< To make her amiable.” 








Raoul de Courcy, a most gallant and accomplished knight, and the 
lovely Gabrielle, from a sympathy of soul, fell deeply in love with 
each other. The Seignieur Fayel, one of the fierce and haughty ba- 
rons not uncommon in that age, beheld the fair Gabrielle, and was 
smitten with her charms. In short, he passionately loved, and offered 
her his hand in marriage. But Gabrielle de Vergy having centered 
all her affections in Raoul de Courcy, declined his offer, and even per- 
suaded her parents to refuse an alliance with him, although a lord of 
far greater fortune and consequence than they. The impetuous temper 
of Fayel could not brook a refusal: he loved her to distraction, and 
the thought of a successful rival inspired him with rage and fury; 
and he resolved, should he not succeed by gentler methods, to possess, 
by open violence and force, the lovely object of his desires. He knew 
his authority with King Philip; and that there was scarce a favour he 
could ask, his sovereign would refuse. For Fayel, though tyrannical 
and fierce, was a valiant soldier; and Philip had found him to be 
brave and loyal. In short, the sovereign authority interposed ; and at 
the solicitations of Fayel, the parents of Gabrielle de Vergy were forced 
to surrender up their lovely daughter, to be the spouse of a man she 
dreaded and abhorred. 

Her esteem fur Raoul de Courcy, her plighted faith, and her recol- 
lection uf the many tender assurances of inviolable love which they 
had mutually given, made her incapable of a second passion, and 
she thought it criminal and base to have any love for another. 
Reluctant, and drowned in tears, she was obliged to undergo the 
ceremony of mafriage; and was then carried off by Fayel to his 
castle, where, strongly fortified, he confided in his strength, and de- 
fied the neighbouring lords. 
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The lovely Gabrielle, almost mad in love with DeCourcy, could feel ne 
tender affection for Fayel, and never beheld him without terror and 
grief. Her lord finding her ever sad and melancholy, and averse to his 
embraces, began to be jealous and severe ;—and yet he loved her almost 
to madness ;—but thinking that her heart still burned for another, 
and that he could have no share in her affections, he grew still 
more fierce and cruel, aud often wreaked his anger on his vassals. 
For ever dark and gloomy, he spent his time, reserved, within his 
castle walls, and refused all commerce with the surrounding baréns. 
The jons of Fayel were in all things ungovernable and fierce ; 
and jealousy, often attendant on the most violent love, now har- 
rowed up his soul. And yet, the most virtuous, as well as the most 
beautiful of women, the lovely Gabrielle was conscious of all the 
duties of a wife, of her honour, and the honour of her lord ; but 
to love him she found impossible; and to forget De Courcy, was 
what nothing but a miracle could force her to. The jealousy of 
Fayel, as an ardent fire is but augmented by showers of rain, was 
fed and nourished by the tears of his unhappy wife, until violence 
of passion almost deprived him of his reason. He kept the fair 
Gabrielle confined to an apaartment in the castle, and fancied every 
stranger he saw wasa rival, who came to steal a private meeting 
with his wife.—Distracted by ungovernable jealousy and love, he spent 
his nights in restless agitation, and kept the draw-bridge of his castle 
almost continually hauled up, and his vassals in arms on the castle 
walls——The cruelty of Fayel only served to make him appear more 
dreadful to his unhappy wife, and she almost melted away, devoured 
by sorrow and despair. 

Raoul de Courcy had now heard, that Gabrielle de Vergy had given 
her hand in marriage to a lord of the greatest consequence and for- 
tune. Almost frantic at the thought, he immediately took horse, 
and journeyed night and day, until he arrived at the casle of Fayel , 
where, to his infinite sorrow and astonishment, he was informed, 
that she absolutely had become the wife of Fayel. Wild and furious, 
he almost knew not what he said or did: at length he went and de- 
manded admittance at the castle, desiring the wife of Fayel to be 
informed, that it was Raoul de Courcy who wished to see her. Within 
his heart all was despair and horror; and in the first excess of his 
rage, he had resolved to upbraid her with her baseness and cruelty, 
lay violent hands upon himself, and expire in her presence. He was 
soon informed, that the wife of Fayel was not to be seen by Raoul de 
Courcy, nor should he ever see her more. This news completed his dis- 
tress, and he defied even Fate to make him more wretched than he was: 
He began to curse himself, and all mankind, in the bitterness of his 
despair. Life he esteemed as the greatest curse ; and the whole world 
appeared to him as one extended grave. 

esolving not to live, quite savage in his intentions, he joined the 
Crusado, and marched against the Sarasens to the siege of Acre.—In 
the first encounter with the Turks, he spurred forward among: the other 
knights, and threw himself into the midst of the enemy; where, fight- 
ing in despair, and seeking death on every side, he performed prodigies 
of valour, 
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With the evening sun the Turks retreated from the field, and 
Raoul de Courcy was found by his squire, as yet alive, and exhausted 
by fatigue and loss of blood. His faithful squire was almost petrified 
with grief, on beholding the gallant De Courcy ready to expire—— 
‘De Courcy knew his squire, and while the cold sweat and blood trickled 
down his pale body, he attempted in vain to rise. He wrote some 
lines, in his blood, upon a scroll of parchment, which he addressed to 
Gabrielle de Vergy. He then conjured his squire, as soon as the life 
should depart from his body, to cut out his heart, and carry it, 
with his letter, to Gabrielle de Vergy, that she might pity him, and 
receive it when he should be no more, although she scorned it when 
he was alive. The squire, while the tears fell fast from his eyes, 
swore to obey him; and beheld the unfortunate De Courcy give his 
last sigh, in mentioning Gabrielle de Vergy ! 

The squire bore the pale corpse of De Courcy from the field; and 
with real anguish and sorrow, cut out the heart, and covered it 
with embalments. 

As soon as he had seen the last sad honours paid to his de- 
parted friend, by the King, and the whole army, who looked upon 
him as a miracle ,of valour, and one who had been worthy of a 
happier fate, he set off with the mournful present, to perform the 
last commands of his lamented friend. 

Arriving at the castle, he made many inquiries, and was informed 
that Fayel had become a most cruel tyrant, and was feared and hated 
by his vassals, and all who knew him. That he lived immured 
within his castle, and kept-his lovely wife confined in the gloom- 
iest part of his mansion, The squire, finding it impossible to gain an 
interview with the wife of Fayel, still hoped to be able to convey to 
her the letter and melancholy present, if she should happen to perceive 
him from the windows of her prison. 

The jealous Fayel, ever liable to be roused by the smallest suspicion, 
observing a stranger silently walking round the castle, and seemingly 
making his remarks, immediately began to suppose him a rival, and 
that he had some design upon his wife. Giving way to the first 
impulse of his passion, at the head of a chosen party of his vassals, 
he rushed upon the unfortunate squire, and slew him. He then 
examined the letter, written in the blood of De Courcy; and feasted 
his eyes with the sight of his rival’s heart. Yet his cruelty was 
not satisfied even here; and he resolved to triumph in a most 
brutal manner, in the agonies the unhappy Gabrielle should feel, 
from the manner in which he should inform her of De Courcy’s 
death. 

With a horrid savage joy expressed in his countenaace, he returned 
to the castle. Enquiring, with seeming affection, for his wife, he 
sent, in a polite manner, to inform her, that at length his jealousy 
had vanished, and that he should have never more cause to oppress 
her, or fear a rival; and invited her to sit with him at supper.— 
Agreeably surprized to find her lord on a sudden so altered, she 
thanked him for his politeness, and felt uncommon pleasure at so 
happy a change. At table her husband pressed her very much to 
eat, especially of a certain dish; which, dreading to refuse, she did, 
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and with unusual appetite. The cruel Fayel then produced the letter 
written in the blood of De Courcy; and told her that she had been 
eating the heart of her lover ! 

The lovely, the virtuous, the unhappy Gabrielle de Vergy, over- 
whelmed with horror, love, pity, and remorse, refusing to take any 
nourishment, in a few days expired, and left her tyrant Fayel, to 
be as wretched as he had been jealous and cruel. 


Metaphysical Conjectures. 


oe 


On the strong wings of contemplation borne, 
The heaven-taught mind converses with the sky ; 
And while it learns life’s fleeting joys to scorn, 
*Tis taught that best of lessons—how to die.. 


we 
7 


‘THAT it is in vain to shrink from what cannot be avoided, and to hide 
that from ourselves which must some time be found, is a truth we all 
know, but which all neglect, and perhaps none more than the specu- 
lative reasoner, whose thoughts are always from home, whose eyes 
wander over life, whose fancy dances after meteors of happiness kindled 
by itself, and who examines every thing rather than his own state. 

Nothing is more evident, than that te decays of age must terminate 
in death. Yet there is no man (says Tully) who does not believe that 
he may yet live another year; and there is none who does not, upon 
the same principle, hope another year for his parent or his friend ; 
but the fallacy will be in time detected; the last year, the last day, 
will come. 

The loss of a friend, on whom the heart was fixed, and to whom 
every wish and endeavour tended, is a state of desolation in which the 
mind looks abroad, impatient of itself, and finds nothing but empti- 
ness and horror. The blameless life, the artless tenderness, the na- 
tive simplicity, the modest resignation—the patient sickness, and the 
quiet death, are remembered only to add value to the loss—to aggravate 

ret for what cannot be amended—to deepen sorrow for what cannot 
be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which Providence gradually disengages 
us from the love of life. Other evils, fortitude may repel, or hope 
may mitigate ; but irreparable privation leaves nothing to exercise re- 
solution, or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and nothing 
is left.us here but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives long, must 
outlive those whom he loves and honours. Such is the condition of 
pur present existence, that life must one time lose its associations, 
and every inhabitant of the earth must walk downward to the grave 
alone and unregarded, without any partner of his joy or grief; with- 
eut any interested witness of his misfortunes, or success. Misfortunes, 
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indeed, he may yet feel; for where is the bottom of the misery of man! 
But what is success to him who has none to enjoy it? Happiness is 
not found in self-contemplation ; it is perceived only when it is re- 
flected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because such know- 
ledge is not necessary to a good life. Reason deserts us at the brink of 
the grave, and gives no farther intelligence. Revelation is not wholly 
silent. ‘There is joy among the angels in heaven over a sinner that 
repenteth.’ And surely the joy is not incommunicable to souls disen- 

gled from the body, and made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not confute— 
that the unjon of souls may still remain; and that we, who are 
struggling with sin, sorrow, and jnfirmities, may have one part in the 
attention and kindness of those who have finished their course, and 
are now receiving their reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the mind to take refuge 
in religion. When we have no help in ourselves, what can remain, 
but that we look up to a higher and greater power? And to what 
hope may we not raise our eyes and hearts, when we consider that 
the greatest Power is the best ? 

Surely'there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not seek succour 
in the Gospel, which has brought life and immortality to light! The 
precepts of Epicurus, which teach us to endure what the laws 
of the universe make necessary, may silence, but not content 
us. The dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look up with indif- 
ference on abstract things; may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, 
but cannot assuage it. Real alleviation of the loss of friends, and 
rational tranquillity in the prospect of our own dissolution, can be re- 
ceived only from the promise of Him, in whose hands are life and death, 
and from the assurances of another, and better state, in which all 
tears will be wiped from our eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled 
with joy. Philosophy may‘infuse stubbornness, but religion only can 
give patience, L. 


Philosophical Observations on the Moon's Influence 
on Tides. 


‘THOSE who think that the attraction of the Moon is the cause 
of the motion of the Ocean, seem to be in error. The currents of 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans, which change twice a year, at the 
equinoxes, do not owe their motion to the permanent course of the 
moon, which is invariably from east to west, but to the inclination 
of the earth’s axis after the equinoxes, in consequence of which, some 
ice at each pole is alternately melted. 

If the moon influences the motion of the pcean, to what is it 
owing that the spring tides do not happen on our coasts until a 
day and a half, and two days after the full and ehange? Ought they 
not to take place the moment. that it comes upon our meridian ?— 
How can this. planet attract the waters towards the zenith of a me- 
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and with unusual appetite. The cruel Fayel then produced the letter 
written in the blood of De Courcy; and told her that she had been 
eating the heart of her lover ! 

The lovely, the virtuous, the unhappy Gabrielle de Vergy, over- 
whelmed with horror, love, pity, and remorse, refusing to take any 
nourishment, in a few days expired, and left her tyrant Fayel, to 
be as wretched as he had been jealous and cruel. 


Metaphysical Conjectures. 
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The heaven-taught mind converses with the sky; 
And while it learns life’s fleeting joys to scorn, 
’Tis taught that best of lessons—how to die.. 
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‘THAT it is in vain to shrink from what cannot be avoided, and to hide 
that from ourselves which must some time be found, is a truth we all 
know, but which all neglect, and perhaps none more than the specu- 
lative reasoner, whose thoughts are always from home, whose eyes 
wander over life, whose fancy dances after meteors of happiness kindled 
by itself, and who examines every thing rather than his own state. 

Nothing is more evident, than that te decays of age must terminate 
in death. Yet there is no man (says Tully) who does not believe that 
he may yet live another year; and there is none who does not, upon 
the same principle, hope another year for his parent or his friend ; 
but the fallacy will be in time detected; the last year, the last day, 
will come. 

The loss of a friend, on whom the heart was fixed, and to whom 
every wish and endeavour tended, is a state of desolation in which the 
mind looks abroad, impatient of itself, and finds nothing but empti- 
ness and horror. The blameless life, the artless tenderness, the na- 
tive simplicity, the modest resignation—the patient sickness, and the 
quiet death, are remembered only to add value to the loss—to aggravate 
regret for what cannot be amended—to deepen sorrow for what cannot 
be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which Providence gradually disengages 
us from the love of life. Other evils, fortitude may repel, or hope 
may mitigate ; but irreparable privation leaves nothing to exercise re- 
solution, or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and nothing 
is left.us here but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives long, must 
outlive those whom he loves and honours. Such is the condition of 
pur present existence, that life must one time lose its associations, 
and every inhabitant of the earth must walk downward to the grave 
alone and unregarded, without any partner of his joy or grief; with- 
eut any interested witness of his misfortunes, or success, Misfortunes, 
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indeed, he may yet feel; for where is the bottom of the misery of man! 
But what is success to him who has none to enjoy it? Happiness is 
not found in self-contemplation ; it is perceived only when it is re- 
flected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because such know- 
ledge is not necessary to a good life. Reason deserts us at the brink of 
the grave, and gives no farther intelligence. Revelation is not wholly 
silent. ‘There is joy among the angels in heaven over a sinner that 
repenteth.’ And surely the joy is not incommunicable to souls disen- 

gled from the body, and made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not confute— 
that the unjon of souls may still remain; and that we, who are 
struggling with sin, sorrow, and infirmities, may have one part in the 
attention and kindness of those who have finished their course, and 
are now receiving their reward. 

These are the great occasions which force the mind to take refuge 
in religion. When we have no help in ourselves, what can remain, 
but that we look up to a higher and greater power? And to what 
hope may we not raise our eyes and hearts, when we consider that 
the greatest Power is the best ? 

Surely'there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not seek succour 
in the Gospel, which has brought life and immortality to light! The 
precepts of Epicurus, which teach us to endure what the laws 
of the universe make necessary, may silence, but not content 
us. The dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look up with indif- 
ference on abstract things; may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, 
but cannot assuage it. Real alleviation of the loss of friends, and 
rational tranquillity in the prospect of our own dissolution, can be re- 
ceived only from the promise of Him, in whose hands are life and death, 
and from the assurances of another, and better state, in which all 
tears will be wiped from our eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled 
with joy. Philosophy may‘infuse stubbornness, but religion only can 
give patience, L. 


Philosophical Observations on the Moon's Influence 
on Tides. 


‘THOSE who think that the attraction of the Moon is the cause 
of the motion of the Ocean, seem to be in error. The currents of 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans, which change twice a year, at the 
equinoxes, do not owe their motion to the permanent course of the 
moon, which is invariably from east to west, but to the inclination 
of the earth’s axis after the equinoxes, in consequence of which, some 
ice at each pole is alternately melted. 

If the moon influences the motion of the pcean, to what is it 
owing that the spring tides do not happen on our coasts until a 
day and a half, and two days after the full and ehange? Ought they 
not to take place the moment that it comes upon our meridian ?— 
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ridian, when it is in the nadir, and elevate the Atlantic ocean, when it 
is opposite the South Sea? Does its influence operate above us while it 
is in our antipodes? How happens it that it attracts the whole ocean 
twice a day, and yet leaves the Mediterranean, and the lakes over 
which it passes, without any flux or reflux? Why does it not attract 
the atmosphere—that erial ocean, which is more extensive, more 
light, and more susceptible of motion than water? Were air attracted 
by it, the atmosphere would have tides like those of the ocean, which 
would happen also at the. same periods, and the barometer would 
indicate them twice a day ; but this does not take place. 

The moon, then, makes no impression on the ocean, but by re- 
flecting the sun's rays on the polar ice, and accelerating its fusion 
by additional heat, and on account of the distance of our coasts from 
the pole, this fusion produces no apparent increase with us in the mass 
of water, until a day and a half or two days after it has taken place 
at the pole. Thus, a stream of water falling into a bason, produces 
two different motions—the one, that of the whole mass, which it 
agitates almost at the same moment; the other, that which affects 
the surface only, and occasions an incessant succession of circles. 

The first motion takes place at the equinox, when the sun, be- 
ginning to act on the ice of that pole to which he is then approaching, 
gives rise to torrents which suddenly augment the bulk of the ocean, 
and make it retrogade towards the opposite pole, with an impulsion 
of the whole mass, clearly perceptible for the space of two or three 
weeks in the Indian seas. The same effect occurs when the polar 
fusions, superabounding from the influence of the new and full moon, 
appears a day and a half after the spring tides of our coasts. They 
reach us in the summer, as well as in the vernal equinox, much 
sooner than they do on the shores of India, because we are situated 
much nearer the pole, whence they issue. With regard to the motion 
of fluctuation, it gives us the daily tides, which succeed each other in 
the same manner as the undulation of a bason receiving a stream of 
water, and which are particularly visible on the coasts, from the constant 
action of the half-yearly currents, of which they are generally nothing 
more than the lateral counter-currents. 

The ocean may be considered as a vast river, whose sources aye the 
poles. It circulates round the globe with a motion at the same time 
direct and lateral, and with two opposite motions, like the sap in ve- 
getables, and blood in animals. 

It is certain that the currents of the ocean may be rendered as useful 
to mankind as those of rivers. By means of the currents of the north 
pole, we may bring, every summer, towards our coasts, and into our 
harbours, those prodigious quantities of wood which are seen drifting 
on the northern coasts of Europe and America, by uniting them into 
large rafts, and towing them with boats. They would be carried 
southward with much greater facility than the mountains of ice which 
issue every spring from the bottom of Baffin’s and Hudson's bays, 
and drive on the shogls of Newfoundland. 

Some years ago, after a mild winter at London, when the ice-houses 
were almost empty in the summer, a merchant entered into the 
speculation of bringing a supply from the great bank of Newfound- 
land. He imported a cargo of ice, which he sold very dear. He 
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might, on this plan, have towed an entire rock of it into the mouth 
of the Thames. In the same manner might be floated the forests of 
the north into our ports. 

The theory of maritime currents, may open a thousand useful 
communications among mankind ; their causes being known, it will 
not be difficult to determine their effects, by simple, easy, and cheap 
experiments. A bottle, by conveying a letter, may thus become more 
interesting in the sea, than an erostatic globe in the air. The latter 
exposes men to the most terrible dangers—the former may be the 
means of their safety. 

This theory certainly deserves the attention of practical experiment, 
as it is the only probable chance the unfortunate survivors of a wreck 
have, after being driven on an unexplored island, of ever commu- 
nicating their distress to those likely to afford them any assistance, 
Indeed, as it would be a general cause of humanity, individuals of 
every nation would have a common interest in promoting it—-—The 
savage and uncultivated Indians have taken advantage of a similar 
observation; the leaves and fruits of trees, floating in the current 
of the ocean, direct them to the discovery of islands, which they have 
no other opportunity of ever finding out. 

Bottles, ends of planks, cocoa-nut shells, &. might be occasionally 
employed in such cases ; but bottles should have the preference ; their 
solidity and immersion rendering them less liable to be influenced 
by the variation of the winds ; they are also better calculated to resist 
the antipathy of wat’ry bodies. 


~ 


To rue Epiror or tHe HiperntA MaGazine. 


Sir, 


"THE restrictions under which Females are placed, renders an attempt 
to confute argument, or venture opinions, rather impertinent than 
admissible. I am very willing to confess, that domestic qualities are 
a woman's most solid attractions, and soft retiring manners, (shrink- 
ing from notoriety, as much as the sensitive plant shrinks from 
the human touch) has most shining ornaments ; yet it is to be 
hoped that a female may be permitted to emerge from her usual 
restraint, without degrading the delicacy of her sex, or offering an 
insult to male authority. 

I have iad, with attention and pleasure, Mr. Conry's speech on 
the question, “‘Whethe? Music or Oratory possessed greater influence 
over the sou! of Man?” I admire the energy of his manner, in de- 
fence of what has already insured him a portion of fame; but it does 
not appeal to my heart, and I am, therefore, inclined to suppose 
there must be some defect in it. I can more readily admit the 
force of his rhetoric, than the strength of his argument. The power 
of music over the soul is nov to be defined; it appeals to every 
heart; it raises every latent feeling : so opposite are the sensations it 
inspires, that it will sometimes soothe the breast of misery, and 
sometimes. plunge the arrow deeper; sometimes it draws the tears 
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of sympathetic feeling, even from the brilliant eye of happiness; at 
others, raises the glow of happiness beyond endurance; the soft 
delusion thrilling through the heart, expands each nerve, till the 
enraptured sense, in breathless ecstacy, and mute attention, grasps, 
a a passing meteor, at the fleeting sound, and hears it though 

The powers of Oratory, doubtless, are great; but its power is 
rather over the reason than the soul; its influence is certainly more 
to be valued, though less to be admired. Mr. Conry’s arguments 
confute themselves, and prove his ability in one cause, more than 
his judgment in the other. 

The powers of eloquence upon the Roman Emperor, was through 
the medium of his judgment, awakening him to a sense of justice. 
It was the voice of reason spake, and integrity blushed, that its dic- 
tates should have been neglected. 

The iufluence of Oratory in the pulpit, speaks through the me- 
dium of conscience, a hardy coward, which, while it attempts to van- 
quish, enslaves itself. 

The power of eloquence, pleading the cause of oppressed inno- 
cence, insures its success through ~the medium of humanity :—'Tis 
nature raises the sigh of pity from the swelling breast, and reproach 
darts deep the envenomed fang, that the soft voice of pity had not 
spoke before. 

Power is a term in itself absolute, often existing without a cause, 
and admitted without conviction. The fascination of oratory is, for 
the most part, confined to the enlightened, enlarged, and elegant mind. 
The witchery of music will excite transport in a vulgar breast ; and 
the lowly herdman, with stupid vacancy, following his flock, attracted 
by the flute’s soft warblings, echoing through the dell, forgets his 
fleecy care, and listens in rude transport. Even the savage beasts, 
unknown to reason, check their impetuous roar, when music's charms 
assail their ears; soothed by the dulcet sound, they leave their prey 
neglected. 

The unlettered savage, at music's voice, forgets his rage, and 
hugs the wretch, whose oratory would have failed to save his threat- 
ened life. 

The power of music is arbitrary, is unlimitted; it requires not 
the aid of reason, justice, or honour, to protect it ;—it is delight- 
ful, though perhaps not useful ;— it is bewitching, though perhaps 
not needful. lt delights all hearts; it expands all minds; it animates 
all souls. It inspires devotion; it awakens love; it excites valour ; 
it rouses sympathy ; it augments happiness ; v9 soothes misery ;—it has 
often been used as an instrument to lure’ the fair one from her 
innocence and peace. a 

The power of eloquence will obtain its fonquest through the 
influence of reason and reflection; but music, proud and indepen- 
dent, lacks no aid, seeks for no assistance ;—its power is more ab- 
solute, because less understood ; more extensive, because less valuable. 

In presuming to differ from Mr. Conry in this instance, it is 
not meant to treat him with disrespect, or to tear the laurel from 
his youthful brow ;—on the contrary, his defence of a noble ac- 
quirement, proves him anxious for the welfare of his country, and 
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the world at large; for, on the power of eloquence depends the 
fate of nations—the common welfare of mankind. Music could not 
do this; its influence is directed through the senses, and it is loved 
for its beauty rather than its merit. 

Music and Oratory are so different in their effects, so opposite in 
their natures, that they are in no danger of rivalling each other ; 
they must each maintain their sovereign power; and if the mind 
and the soul can possibly be divided (and who knows what phi- 
losophy may accomplish, or what argument may atchieve) certain 
it is, that the mind, by the force of education, may be enlight- 
ened, yet the soul not noble. 

The soul, emanating from the force of nature alone, will glow and 
expand, even in an uncultivated soil. May we not then, without 
violation, blend the mind and the manner, and attach the soul to 
the heart; if this can be done, why then—the ardent mind - shall 
hang its homage at the shrine of eloquence, and the glowing soul 
shall own the spells of harmony; each shall maintain their power, 
yet neither lose their sway. 


Dublin, August 1, 1810. ELIZA. 


On the Power of Music upon Animals. 


WE find, in the writings of Pliny, of Suetonius, and of Plutarch, 
anecdotes about Elephants, which prove their natural inclination to 
Music. Somé were seen in the public spectacles of ancient Rome, who 
were taught to perform, in cadence to the sound of instruments, cer- 
tain evolutions, or sorts of military dances. In the Indies, where they 
hold such a distinguished rank at the courts of Kings, they have mu- 
sicians attached to their service. 

** When the King of Pegu gives audience, the Dutch travellers 
say, that his four white elephants are brought before him, who pay 
him their reverence, by raising their trunk, opening their mouth, and 
giving three distinct cries, and kneeling.”"—-—— “‘ Whilst they are 
cleaning and dressing, they stand under a canopy, which is supported 
by eight servants, in order to shelter them from the heat of the sun. 
In marching to those vessels which contain their food and their water, 
they are preceded by three trumpets, the chords of which they attend 
to, and march with great gravity, regulating their paces by the sound 
of these instruments.""—(Collection of Voyages of the Dutch East-India 
Company.) 

So great is the empire of music on all living beings, that men have 
made use of it not only to civilize themselves and regulate their own 
manners, but also to subdue animals, soften their ferocious nature, 
direct the use of their strength, excite their courage, develope and 
extend their most generous qualities. At the beat of the drum, and 
the accents of the warlike trumpet, the horse feels his natural pridé 
redoubled ; his eyes sparkle, his feet paw the ground; he only waits 
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for the signal of his master to rush into the midst of dangers ;— 
does he return victorious ? behold him still foaming with ardor, im- 
patient of the bridle, and subjecting his paces and his motions to the 
grave and moderate measure of a triumphal march.* 

The charm of melody supports the ox in the midst of his painful 
toils ; it beguiles his fatigue, and revives his strength. The custom of 
singing or whistling to those animals, is universal in France, but: es- 
pecially'in- that part which is called Lower Poitou. On this subject, 
the interesting author of the ‘‘ Essays on the propagation of Music 
in France,” says :—‘ It is not enough to be young and robust, to 
cultivate the land there ; the labourer who is most sought after, and 
who receives the greatest wages, is he whom they call the Noter (le 
Noteur.) His principal function is not to hold the plough, or toe 
handle the spade, but to sing whilst the oxen are painfully tracing 
their furrows.” 

“* The song of the Noter is not any regular tune; it is an ex- 
tempore melody, composed of a series of pure sounds often artfully 
prolonged, and with accents infinitely varied, although on a smaller 
number of chords.” 

** The short extent of the gamut which is used by the Noters in this 
kind of music, gives it a melancholy character, which suits both the 
country and its inhabitants. Perhaps this apparent sadness is indicated 
by nature, as an harmonic proportion with the slow, painful, equal 
march of the oxen, and the efforts of the tiller, whose hand la- 
boriously directs the plough-share in a hard thick soil. Be this as 
it may, the peasants there are pasionately fond of this melody, and 
believe that it dissipates the weariness of their oxen.” 

“The camel, one of the animals which has been longest sub- 
jected to man, learns to march by the song; he regulates his pace 
by the cadence, and moves slowly or quickly, according to the time 
of the tunes which are sung to him; he stops when he no longer 
hears the song of his master; the whip does not make him advance, 
but if he be required to travel farther than usual, the song which the 
camel prefers is resumed.”—(Chardin's Travels in Persia.) 

Even the violent character of the buffalo, and its gross manners, 
yield to the charms of melody. 

The keepers of the young buffaloes which inhabit the Pontine 
marshes in Italy, give a name to each of them; and to teach them 
to know that name, they often repeat it in a singing tone, caressing 
them under the chin. 

These young buffaloes are thus instructed. in a short time, and never 
forget their name, to which they answer exactly by stopping, although 
mixed in a herd of two or three thousand buffaloes. The habitude of 
the buffalo to hear his name cadenced, is so fixed, that when grown 
up, he will not suffer any one to approach him without that kind 
of chant, especially the female who is to be milked. 

The taste of the dog for music is well known, particularly that 


* What Pliny relates of the cavalry of Sybarites, which moved in cadence to 
the sound of instruments, may be seen at the Mandge of Franconi, in Paris, 
where the horses, of their own accord, follow the rhythmus of the airs which 
are played to them. The same may be seen at Astley’s, in London. 
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of which the strongly-marked rhythmus bears a relation to the frank 
and open character of that animal; and likewise his antipathy to 
continued discords, and sounds prolonged without any determinate 
measure. 

Buffon makes mention of some dogs who left their kennel, or 
the kitchen, to attend a concert, and afterwards returned to their 
usual residence. But a still more remarkable fact deserves to be 
recordéd in the moral history of those animals :— 

At the beginning of the revolution in France, a dog went every day 
to the e before the palace of the Thuilleries, placing himself be- 
tween the legs of the musicians, walking with them, and stopping 
when they stopped. After the parade, he disappeared till the next 
day, at the same hour, when he returned .to his customary place.— 
The constant appearance of this dog, and the pleasure he seemed to 
take in music, made the musicians take notice of him, who, not 
knowing his name, gave him. that of Parade.- He was very soon 
caressed by them all, and invited alternately to dinner. He who 
wished to invite him, had only to say, stroking his back, Parade, 
you dine with me to-day. This was sufficient; the dog followed his 
host, ate his dinner with pleasure, but soon after, constant in his taste 
as well as in his independence, friend Parade took his leave, without 
attending to any intreaties for his stay, and went either to the Opera 
or to the Italian play-house, entered without ceremony into the or- 
chestra, placed himself in a corner, and remained there till the end 
of the performance. 

It is needless to dwell on the musical talents of birds, of whom 
the greater part are born melodists. This art with them is only 
the language of nature, and the interpreter of pleasure. 

Fish, who cannot live in the same element as man, have escaped 
from his yoke, and retained the primitive print of their nature. 
Notwithstanding which, the sound of instruments is capable of mo- 
difying them to a certain point. ‘I have seen,” says Chabanon, in 
his Treatise on Music, * little fish which were kept in a glass vessel, 
of which the top was uncovered, seek the sound of the violin, rise 
to the surface of the water to hear it, lift up their heads, and re- 
main immoveable in that situation. If 1 came near them without 
touching the instrument, they were frightened, and plunged to the 
bottom of the vessel. I tried this experiment many times.” 

It is well known, that carp, in ponds, rise to the surface of the 
water at the tinkling of a bell, or the sound of a whistle, and they 
have been seen to follow the person who made these sounds, swim- 
ming all round the pond, and leaping playfully out of the water. 

Lastly, the 1iusjcal instinct is manifested even in insects. Spiders 
have been seen to descend from their web, and to rémain suspended 
by a single thread, as long as an instrument was played on. 

Gretry, in his Essays on Music, says, “ In a small old house which 
I inhabited, a person happened to crush a spider which he saw on ‘my 
piano-forte whilst I was playing. He was very sorry for having 
done so, when I told him, that for a long time past I had seen the 
spider come down from its web as soon as | began to play, remain 
on the piano, and when I left off playing, remount to its usual place. 
There was no doubt but it was attracted by the music.” 
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These observations might be more extended. It might be shewa 
how rhythmus, joined to melody, first united men, and regulated 
the primitive societies. Rythmus, by measuring time and motion, with- 
out which measure men cannot work in common; and melody, by 
charming their troubles, which charm appears to be innate, as the 
child in the cradle feels it, and is appeased by the song of its nurse ; 
how animals themselves, sensible of this art, approached mankind, 
and how man had bent them to his yoke, not only by genfleness 
and good treatment, but also by means of the influence of music on 
all animated and sensible beings: for, by force, slaves may be made, 
but not friends and faithful servants. 

Do not the foregoing examples sufficiently explain the prodigies of 
Orpheus ?—-And when we read in Chardin, that in Persia, when a 
work is to be undertaken which requires a multitude of hands, and 
great expedition, sueh as tu construct or demolish edifices, level a 
piece of ground, &c. the inhabitants of a whole district assemble 
and work together to the sound of instruments, in order to increase: 
the dispatch ; does it not seem to be the walls of Thebes rising to the 
sound of the lyre of Amphion. 





A brief Account of Alexander Guy Pingre, the cele- 
brated French Astronomer. 


A. G. PINGRE, born at Paris, September 4, 1711, was a regular 
Canon of the congregation of St. Genevieve, Astronomer and Geogra- 
pher of the Marine, Member of the former Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and afterward of the National Institute at Paris, and Librarian of 
St. Génevieve and the Pantheon. His first studies were under the 
fathers of this congregation at their school at Senlis ; and he was re- 
ceived a Member of the Order as early as the year 1727. He then ad- 
dicted himself chiefly to theology, in which he was named a professor 
when he was but four-and-twenty, and before’ he had taken Priest's 
orders. 

In 1745, the theological wranglings of the Jansenists, and the con- 
tentions which an infainous bull excited, occasioned him much uneasiness 
and misfortune. Five lettres de cachet were issued against him; he was 
stripped of his offices, and was banished to Senlis, to Chartres, and to 
Rouen ; where he was obliged to act as usher in the lowest classes of 
the school. In Rouen, he became acquainted with the faraous and learned 
surgeon Le Cat, who soon disovered him to be a son of genius. Le Cat 
had founded an Academy of Sciences here in 1748, and wanted an 
Astronomical Member. The place was bestowed on Pingré ; who, then 
thirty-eight, promised to dedicate himself to the study; which promise 
he sacredly kept. 

His first attempt, in this new field of knowledge, was a calculation 
of the moon's eclipse, for December 23, 1749. The well-known De 
La Caille had also made this calculation, but had produced a different 
result. Disputes arose ; but La Caille had committed the mistake, and 
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they were ended by a reciprocal and firm friendship between them. 
On the 6th of May 1753, he observed the transit of Mercury over 
the sun's disk, at Rowen; and sent his observations to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. They were not only made with much skill, but were 
accompanied by so many-accurate calculations, that they procured him 
the honour of being received a Correspondent of the Academy. From 
this time, his astronomical fame daily increased, which induced the 
Congregation of St, Génevieve to recall their now celebrated brother. 

In 1751 * the Congregation suffered him to build an observatory in 
the abbey. The Abbot and the Chapter supplied him with instruments ; 
with which he was also furnished by the Royal Academy. Here, during 
forty years, he mace his observations; and, except while making his 
astronomical voyages, his labours were uninterrupted. 

He was the intimate friend of Le Monier, the oldest Astronomer of 
the Academy, who proposed that he should calculate a Mariner's Ca- 
lendar. He singly undertook this employment, which appeared to 
exceed the powers of any man; and published an Astronomical Nautical 
Calendar in the years 1754, 1755, 1756, and 1757, under the title of 
Etat du Ciél d U Usage de la Marine. The Astronomical Calendar of 
Lalande, entitled Connoissance des Temps, for the use of mariners, has 
rendered the continuation of the work of Pingré unnecessary. 

In 1756, he was elected a Member and Free Associate by the Royal 
Academy: an honour of which he was very ambitious. There is scarce- 
ly a volume of the Memoirs of this Academy, from 1753 to 1770, 
that does not contain one or more of his essays. 

In 1757, he opened a new path to fame, and was highly successful ; 
the theory of comets, and a calculatlon of the orbits they describe. 
This is one of the most difficult branches of astronomy, and requires 
the most acuteness and judgement,’ because of the many unforeseen 
and incidental circumstances that embarrass the calculation. But to 
Pingré nothing was difficult; he calculated more of the courses of the 


comets than ail the other astronomers in Europe. 


In 1760, several astronomers were sent by different nations to various 
parts of the world, to observe the famous transit of Venus, on June 6, 
1761. Pingré went to the Island of Rodrigue, in the Indian Ocean: 
but the heavens were as little favourable to him as they were to Le Gen- 
til at Pondicherry, and to Dr. Maskeline, who had been sent by the 
English Government to the Island of St. Helena. The voyage of Pingré, 
however, was highly beneficial to geography and navigation. 

In 1766, Pingré calculated the solar and lunzar eclipses for 1900 years, 
for the second edition of the famous chronological work, L' drt de 
Vérifer les Dates, published in 1770, by the learned Benedictine Du- 
rand. La Caille had made the calculations for the first impression of 
this work; but Pingré extended the subject, and calculated not only 
with greater labour and accuracy, but for a thousand years more ;, from 
the year 1 to 2000 after the birth of Christ, These tables are like- 
wise found in the forty-second volume of the Memoires de I Aca- 
demie des Iuscriptions et Belles Lettres; where, with a supplement by 
Duvauzel, is a calculation of all the eclipses, from the earliest ages of 
the Athenian Republic to the year 2000 after Christ. 


* There appears to be a mistake of dates. 
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In 1767, the Marquis de Courtanvaur undertook a sea voyage to prove 
the time-pieces of the famous Le Roy : and built and fitted out, at his 
ewn cost, the corvette called the Aurora. Pingré acenmpanied him dur- 
ing his voyage to Holland, and published a complete account of it in 
the following year. 

In 1768, astronomers were once more sent to several parts of the 
world to observe the transit of Venus in 1769. France fitted out the 
Isis, and gave the command to Captain Fleurieu; Lalande was appointed 
astronomer (o this expedition, but was averse to so long a voyage; 
Pingré, accustomed to the sea, was requested by Lalande to accept 
the appointment; he willingly complied, and was fortunate in the ob- 
servations he made at Cape Franceis. After their return in 1773, he 
and Fleurieu published an account of their voyage, in two quarto 
volumes 

In 1771, a third expedition was ordered by Government, to prove 
the time-pieces of Berthoud and Le Roy; and the frigate Flora, com- 
manded by Vereun de la Crenne, was fitted out. Borda and Pingré 
made the voyage; and a description of it, in two volumes, appeared in 
1778, which is almost exclusively by Pingré. 

The theory of the comets was still the darling of Pingré; and as his 
writings on this subject were dispersed through various volumes of 
the Parision Memoirs, he published them collectively, in two volumes, 
1783, under the title of Cométographie 

Pingré began a history of astronomy during the 17th century, as 
early as the year 1756, intending to collect all the observations and 
calculations of that age. The subject was suggested by Le Monnier, 
who furnished him with many manuscripts of the astronomer Boulliaud. 
The work had been often interrupted ; but in 1786, Pingré once more 
applied himself to the task, and completed it in 1790, when he was 
nearly eighty years of age. 

The astronomical poem of Manilius had not yet appeared in French ; 
and Lalande wished to see it translated. It was undertaken by Deux de 
Radier, an advocate; but the want of astronomical knowledge and tech- 
nical terms rendered the attempt abortive. Pingré was the only man 
capable of the task, to which he was prompted by Lalande; and his 
translation with notes appeared in two octavo volumes 1786. To this 
he added a translation of the Phenomena of Aratus, 

He was acquainted not only with the ancient but the modern lan- 
guages, and translated an interesting voyage from the Spanish, made 
by a frigate in 1781, from Manilia to Mexico; which is printed in the 
fourth volume of La Perouse's voyage. 

A comet appeared in 1796, and Lalande asked him whether he was 
still able to calculate its course. He willingly made the attempt; but 
it was beyond his strength. This was the first time that difficulties 
were to him difficult: but he was now upwards of eighty-four, and 
his organs had only four months additional duration. On the 25th of 
April 1796, he attended another sitting of the National, Institute: but 
he felt himself very weak the next day, and calmly foresaw his ap- 
proaching dissolution. On the 30th, he still read the Journals, and 
his favourite Horace, applying to himself the uti conviva satur. On the 
1st of May 1796, at four o'clock, gently reposing, and dying as he had 
lived, he slept without pain or suffering. 

Pingré was a healthy and strong man, both in body and mind, His 
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manners were simple, modest, and uncommonly pleasant. Though 
very religious, he was not in the least intolerant. Cand our and benevo- 
lence were painted on his countenance, and, with his snow-white hair, 
imprinted a high character of respect. It was affecting to see the ve- 
nerable sage, at the National Institute, sitting like a father surrounded 
by his children, and no less honoured and beloved. All who knew him 
mourned his death; while they rejoiced at the recolletion of his active 
and useful life. 





Essay on Politeness. 


POLITENESS, Jike taste and grace, is something that pleases us, that 
we feel and love, without being able precisely to define its nature. It may 
even be styled, without impropriety, taste and grace in manners. In 
this point of view, an investigation into the nature of politeness would 
lead us into the metaphysics of ‘taste; and the numerous observations 
which we are daily enabled to make in society, are capable of furnishing 
us with sufficient light to trace the connection of politeness with, letters 
and the arts, ' 

If, indeed, we ovserve that politeness in manners was always cotem- 
porary with taste in the arts; that the ages of Pericles, of Augustus, 
and Louis XIV. were the most brilliant epochs of Attic wit, Roman ur- 
banity, and French politeness, it will be difficult to deny this analogy, 
the existence of which: I suspect. 

In the origin of so¢ieties men had little connection with each other ; 
domestic cares occupied their lives, whose only ornaments were family 
virtues. If accident brought them together, benevolence shone in its 
utmost purity, when it was not obscured by interest; a stranger was 
either a guest or an enemy, and never was man an indifferent object to 
his fellow. Their virtues were open, their manners rude, and their 
passions violent. Each had at that time his peculiar character, and bore 
strong marks of originality.—Similar, but not perfectly alike, all the 
individuals of the species were distinguished by remarkable differences ; 
as the leaves of the oaks of the forest, though of the same texture 
and form, all vary from each other in the exact shape and tint. 

Society in its progress, assembling men in large masses, and inclosing 
them in towns, connected them by closer ties. Their interests were 
combined in a thousand ways; the wants of individuals became more 
numerous, and their affairs more complicated; their very passions changed 
their aspect, us wild plants removed into our gardens, there assume 
new forms: in a word, their relations and dependencies were infinitely 
diversified. 

Social order soon extended itself like an immense net, one of the 
meshes of which cannot be shaken without affecting a great number of 
others. Women entered more or less into society*, they consequently 


* The seclusion of women was a law of antiquity among all the Orientals. 
Among the Greeks, they had separate apartments, and very little communication 
with the other sex. But the intrigues of the Seraglio and the revolutions caused 
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assumed an influence over it, and exercised a kind of dominion by 
means of that talent of seduction which is peculiar to them, and which 
Montesquieu calls “‘ the art which little minds possess of governing 
great ones.” Force was then obliged to yield to address; the question 
now no longer was how to vanquish and subdue, but how to attract by 
insinuating manners and to please became a necessity The constant 
collisions of society had worn off its asperities ; a general toneof amenity 
and politeness began to distinguish the inhabitants of cities; rude- 
ness became disgusting : it was confined to the peasantry, and received 
the contemptuous appellation of clownishness. 

The influence of women was still stronger in society than in business; 
it was only through their empire over society that they usurped political 
authority; grace subdued force. The versatility of their imaginations, 
the delicacy of their impressions, the vivacity of their sentiments, soon 
imparted a character of elegance to manners. They created taste and 
gave publicity to the secrets of graces. That art of exciting interest 
without feeling any ; of paying attention to all, and of engaging the 
attention of all even while thinking only of one; that delicacacy in 
touching the weak side of a heart ; that address in sparing every one's 
self-love, that dexterity in pleasing every one’s taste, that universality 
in all the means of charming svon awakened tender sentiments. The 
arts were the offspring of the passions, which they tend to strengthen : 
sensibility animated genius; imagination formed enchanting chi- 
meras, which were encouraged in every heart by the magic of poetry and 
music; all the passions were blended into one, and hence sprung that 
model of the beautiful, which created all -virtues, all talents, and all 
graces, Influencetl by the same charm, and, as it were, by one com- 
mon inspiration, courageous minds performed great actions, which 
great talents immortalized on canvass and in marble. The theatre 
arose; artists became more numerous, and monuments multiplied 
heroes. A picturesque religion, mingled heaven wi thearth in a concur- 
rence of reciprocal passions ; the pencil and the chisel, in the hands of 
Phidias and Appelles, were solely occupied in producing images of the 
gods, of heroes and of beauty; while the lyre and the flute united their 
melodious tones to embellish the hymns of Callimachus, the strains of 
Pindar, and the odes of Anacreon, Such is the picture of that period of 
Attic politeness which for a short time blessed a soil fertile in prodigies, 
and enveloped in an atmosphere of voluptuousness, 


by women in almost all the eastern courts, prove that the shutting them up is but 
a feeble obstacle to their influence. It was the jealousy of a plebean woman 
against her sister, whose husband was consul, that caused the elevation of plebeans 
to the Consulate. From the ‘invasion of Greece, by Xerxes, to the peace of 
Utrecht, it is impossible to mention perhaps one single great political event, in 
which the influence of women hag not been exerted in two opposite ways. 
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LETTER ON DRESS, 
From Eliza to Julia, previous to her Departure from London. 


ALAS! my dear Julia, this will probably be the last letter you will 
receive from me bearing the date of dear enchanting London. My spirits 
are, I confess, a little below par at the prospect of quitting its gay and 
jocund scenes. The polished societies, the fashionable assemblies, the 
theatres, gardens, and public drives, the works of genius and the pro- 
ductions of art; have all afforded me amusement and delight ; and, 
I fear, given me a relish for higher enjoyments. Perhaps, my friend, 
it had been better had I never quitted Dublin. There I was at least 
contented. The confined circle in which my faculties were permitted 
to roam, gave little opportunity for the expansion of thought, or the 
intercourse of polished life. A still quiet routine of domestic pursuits 
and feelings, rendered my spirits calm and serene. My pleasures were 
not dazzling, were not vivid; but then they satisfied me. And if (as is 
asserted) all happiness is comparative, 1 cannot say absolutely that | am 
benefitted by the change. For with all the numerous pleasures by which 
I have of late been surrounded—while friends have flattered and beaus 
pursued ; yet do I not feel that perfect tranquillity I was sensible of 
when in Ireland, A restless anxiety, a sort of hurrying apprehensive 
emotion, flutters in my breast ; and I am not philosopher enough to 
trace the cause which actuates, or the medicine which heals. We were 
to have quitted town three days since ; but have this morning received 
cards for the Marchioness of S ’s last grand assembly, which will 
collect together all the rank and beauty in London and its environs, 
Mary is one of those happy mortals who catch pleasure as it flies, and 
will not deprive herself of any amusement morally within her reach, 
A letter is travelling by to-day's post, soliciting an indulgence, which, 
after so long an absence, I scarcely dare hope to obtain—nothing less, 
Julia, than that I be permitted to accompany these delightful relatives, 
first to their country seat in Kent, and from thence to Brighton races. 
Forgive me, Julia, if I say that I-wait in fearful suspence the result of 
this petition. Brighton, I am told, is the very centre of fashionable 
attraction at that season; and the scene will to me possess all the 
charm of nevelty in addition. I shall, from this place, be able to con- 
tinue my communications to you from the most select and elegant 
sources ; and how much subject for personal conversation will it affurd 
for our evening tete-a-tetes on my return to you, Do not, therefore, 
condemn me on the score of friendship, dear Julia! . Gladly would 
I bring you to me; but as this is impracticable, 1 will endeavour to 
atone for my protracted absence by renewing my treaty with you. 
There are people, Julia, who prefer or personal converse. You 
remember the story related by Madam de Luxembourg in the Confes- 
sions of Rousseau, of the man who quitted the company of his mistress 
purely that he might have the pleasure of writing to her. Now though 
this conduct may by numbers be thought the very essence of romance, 
proceeding from visionaries, who, dissatisfied with things as they are, 
form to themselves a world of their own, and people it with the off- 
spring of their own refined imaginations : yet will I maintain that there 
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are situations in which an epistolary correspondence is more interesting 
and effective than a personal commune ; and, J trust, that my deter- 
mined exertions to afford you instruction and amusement, will substan- 
tiate what I advance. 

Now then, dear Julia, to begin with the time present and to come ; 
for each, I assure you, is fully occupied with a succession of engage- 
ments. To-night we attend the Duchess of B ‘s concert ; and 
scarcely a disengaged two hours presents itself during our stay in town : 
for though many fashionables of acknowledged celebrity have quitted 
the metropolis, it only seems to have excited a more determined ani- 
mation in those who still sojourn within its walls; and every place 
of fashionable resort still exhibits an assemblage which bespeaks neither 
a dearth of beauty, rank, or elegance. 

Last evening we mustered a strong party for the opera, to witness the 
unparalleled powers of Catalani at her second benefit. Now, Julia, 
I charge you not to laugh at, or cavil with me when I say, that though 
I do not understand more than a few words of Italian, yet did I feel 
every note poured from the enchanting pipe of this sweet minstrel. 
Never did I witness such versatility of powers. The emphatic, the 
dignified, the expressive, the sublime, the insinuating ; all reach the 
hearts of her enraptured auditors, and proclaim this surprising woman 
to possess the very soul of harmony. Thus much for my favourite 
enchantress, who appears to have only one thing to learn, that of eco- 
nomizing her talents ; or rather, the art of making herself scarce. So 
tottering and incomplete is the fabric on which public applause is 
founded, that they, I am convinced, are most likely to continue 
favourites, who wisely leave much to hope and expectation. 

But avaunt this moralizing strain! and let me step at once (a pro- 
digious effort of mental agility), from the pulpit to the orchestra—from 
volumes of ethics to the crowd at Vauxhall. Gladly, I am sure, will 
Julia go with me in the exchange. Well then—to this gay spot come 
along, my friend ; and gather from the costume selected by fashionables 
such as Mary and me, a few well-directed arrows for your bow. Our 
gowns were composed of the same materials, and consisted of India 
mull muslin, worked in the most delicate and minute sprigs. They 
were made a walking length ; and round the bottom, were trimmed 
with a broad French lace; above which was laid a white satin ribbon. 
The bosoms and sleeves were gored ; and the seams finished with satin 
beading. Mary wore her hair braided, and fastened in knots in the 
French style, at the back of her head, with a comb of brilliants a la 
chevaux de frise ; a bandeau in the Chinese style crossed her forehead, 
and over her head was thrown, in graceful negligence, a long veil of 
Paris net, embroidered in an elegant border of the pheasant’s eye, 
copied to nature. This veil fell in tasteful folds about her figure, 
shading consistently the bosom, and forming a drapery strangely beau- 
tiful. Mary's figure is perfectly adapted to this style of ornament, 
being the very model of Grecian symmetry. My petite person would 
have been perfectly shrouded in such an article ; so, Julia, I contented 
myself with my hair a la rustique, decorated with a bunch of the varia- 
gated pea-blossom ; which divided the curls in front of the forehead ; 
and appeared in a cluster so as nearly to obscure the left eyebrow. My 


bosom was shaded with a half handkerchief of patent net, embroidered 
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in a border of the same flowers in colours ; and was simply fastened at 
the throat with an Egyptian amulet set in pearls and gold. Mary has 
just ordered several new articles of attire for the country. A new set 
of morning dresses, consisting of the French jacket and petticoat ; the 
robe pelice of blossom, and white muslin. Riding coats of Circassian 
silk. A gipsy ‘hat of satin straw, and woodland poke bonnet. -All her 
evening dresses are without trains, ornamented at the feet with lace- 
work, or crescent scollops ; and worn with the imperial ruff of Jace. 
Little satin caps, and the cap Anne Bullen, with wreaths and bunches 
of natural flowers, are to form a part of her extensive and tasteful 
wardrobe. I send you, dear Julia, one of the prettiest gipsy hats I have 
ever seen, with ‘a wreath of the blue convolvolus; which you must 
simply twine round the crown: for you must lay aside your little 
French bonnet, they being now considered antifashionable.—Adieu ! 
dear Julia. Friday's post will determine whether I am destined to 
follow in the train of fashion’s votaries, or soon to embrace those dear 
fire-side friends, who will ever be sacred to the affections of 
ELIZA. 





Authentic Memoirs of Major-Gen. Claude Martin. 


CLAUDE MARTIN was a native of the Lyonnois, sprung from an 
humble lineage, principally employed in the more toilsome and ordinary 
occupations of the silk-manufactory, the staple of that province, which 
first excited, perhaps, the mechanical propensity he afterwards displayed. 
Some of his kindred reside at this time, it seems, in, or near, Lyons, 
enabled by his pecuniary aids (though he often complained bitterly of 
their neglect, and of their inattention to him during his state of indi- 
gence) to traffic wholesale in the superior branches cf that commerce, 
to which they could precedently contribute in retail only, by their 
manual labour. 

In his youth, but not very early, he became a soldier, and not long 
after was drafted into a troop of light dragoons, incorporSted for 
the purpose of accompanying General Count Lally to India, there to 
form his body guard. . 1 

The Count, though a gentleman of talents, intelligence, knowledge 
of the world, and of pre-eminent skill and gallantry in his profession, 
was unhappily cursed with an irritation and impatience of temper, as 
galling to others as harassing to himself. Naturally imperious, opini- 
cnatel, conceited of his rank, and presumptuous of his descent, he, on 
his arrival at Pondicherry, unluckily encountered persons, in the admi- 
nistration there, the very reverse, in every particular, of himself ; 
Raturiers in extraction, neither estimable for their intellectual or 
practical qualifications, and destitute of all political enterprise ; mere 
mercantile automata, in short, devoted only to commercial or peculative 
operations ; neither of their persons or understandings could his arro- 
gance, for one moment, whether in their presence or absence, suppress 
the emotions of his contempt and aversion. To that excess, indeed, 
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did his antipathy extend, as to impel him to erect a gibbet in front of 
the Council house, “‘ in terrorem’’ to their deliberations. Although not 
actually thus insulting and supercilious to his own officers, numbers 
of whom were noblenten and chevaliers of distinction more illustrious 
than his own; yet were they commanded by him with so rigid, so 
vexatious a discipline and authority, as to constrain maiy of them in- 
dignantly to relinquish the service and retire to Europe, and the soldiers 
attached to them, in consequence, to desert in numbers ; a secession 
productive, some few years after, of his arraignment and execution. * 
Amongst others which thus abandoned their colours, was the entire 
that constituted the Count’s cavalry guard, who went off in a 
body, with their horses, arms, and accoutrements. They were favour- 
ably received by the English commander-in-chief, almost immediately 
nominated by him to the same confidential station they had occupied in 
the French camp, and never once gave him occasion to sepent of the 
generous credit he had anticipated to them. 

Claude Martin was then private in that very troop,’ and early noted, 
by several officers, for his spirited activity in different rencounters. The 
French forces being the same year defeated in various engagements, 
Pondicherry surrendering, and the peace of Paris being proclaimed, the 
government of Madras licensed several foreigners to enlist recruits 
from the captured regiments for the Presidency of Fort William, and 
Claude Martin, countenanced by the commander-in-chief, raised, ac- 
cordingly, a company of chasseurs from the French prisoners, and 
received a subaltern’s commission to command them. 

Not many weeks then elapsed before this eompany, destined for 
Bengal, was embarked on board an old country vessel, called the Fatty 
Salam, far too deeply laden, not only with salt in bulk, but with 
mortars and other large iron ordnance, shot, shells, and stores taken in 
Pondicherry, But she had scarcely proceeded half way up the bay, 
before she sprang a leak, and, almost immediately, foundered. A few 
only of the passengers and crew escaped in the ship's boats. —Of the 
number saved, Ensign Martin was fortunately one, who, after divers 
perils and hardships encountered on the coast, at length reached 
Calcutta in a very desolate plight. Relief from government was pre- 
sently, however, administered to him and to his few suiviving forlorn 
fellow-sufferers, his immediate wants supplied, and his future ones 
provided for, by placing him, as Cornet, in a squadron of cavalry. In 
that capacity he continued, till, by advancing in regular succession, he 
at length obtained a company of infantry; when, being conversant in 
surveying, he was selected to trace and to delineate some of the North 
East Districts of Bengal. He remained thus engaged for some years, 
till, being directed to assist in surveying the Province of Oude, he fixed 
his principal residence at the capital, Luknow ; where, displaying sin- 
gular ingenuity and versatility of contrivance, in the casting of cannon, 
constructing of carriages, fabrication of arms, manufacturing powder, 
and sundry other mechanical processes, the Vizir solicited, and obtained 
permission for him, from the Governor and Council, to superintend his 
artillery, armoury, and arsenal. 

Yet notwithstanding so mechanically disposed, Captain Martin was 
by no means principled in science, or conversant in erudition. Pure 
abstract mathematics constituted no part of his studies or pursuits; but 
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merely as an imitator, there were few engines or models of machines, 
indeed, which he could not empirically fabricate, either from inspec- 
tion, or from perspicuous descriptions of them. When embarrassed, 
however, by any multiform involution of parts or complexity of struc- 
ture, the superior preceptive intelligence and geometrical information 
of his two intimate friends and constant associates, Colonel Polier and 
Le Pere Wendel, a German Ex-Jesuit, were of eminent utility to him. 

From this period may be dated the commencement of Captain Martin's 
unremitted prosperity. 

In order to ensure his continuance at Luknow, the ultimate aim of 
all his purposes, he judiciously proposed to the Council at Calcutta 
(always, like their masters, in the extremes of niggardly parsimony or 
prodigal profusion) to relinquish his title to further pay and allowances 
from the East India Company. The remission was sordidly accepted, 
and, on that express condition, his establishment at Luknow became 
confirmed. 

During all the succeeding revolutions and changes, both in the 
Vizir's, and in the English administrations, the real unaffected good- 
nature, and obliging condescending deportment of Captain Martin, 
conspicuous in a thousand little grateful assiduities, conciliated the 
good will of individuals of every distinction. To gentlemen in oppo- 
sition, as well as to those in power, he continually transmitted such 
articles of natural history, literature, antiquity, and manufacture, as, 
not being costly enough to offend the punctilious delicacy of casuistical 
scruples, or conscientious integrity ; yet, from their curiousness and 
scarcity, could not but prove highly acceptable: and to their ladies, 
what is defined to be the essence of an elegant present, rarities, that 
cannot be purchased for money, nor—we had almost said—for love itself. 
Nor was a refresher now and then wanting to his illustrious patrons to 
revive their memorials of him. To this intent was ransacked the re- 
motest tracts of Cashmire, Napaul, Candahar, and other regions, from 
the frontiers of Oude to the confines of Tartary, which, by means of 
his agents, catholic missionaries, Hindoo merchants, mussulman cara- 
vans, and his own immediate agents, became the extensive circles of his 
perpetual research. Versian horses, ermines, sables, shawls, finest 
linens, tissues, feathers, atah, pictures, illuminated manuscripts, medals, 
coins, and gems, were accordingly collected for his selection, from every 
quarter, encouragingly purchased, and then liberally distributed, by him, 
for the undeviating purpose of retaining his situation with the Vizir. 

To every recommendation also, either from his civil or military con- 
nections, was he peculiarly attentive—his house, table, and services 
being the receptacle, the accommodation, and the auxiliary, of every 
gentleman provided with those amicable credentials. 

Nor to support an expence so considerable were his means incom- 
mensurate. From the Vizir he received honourable allowance, exclusive 
of emoluments accruing from the provision of stores and materials for 
his magazines and works. The confidence and patronage of the mini- 
sters was productive, also, of pecuniary advantages to bim: for though 
not. often seen at the Durbar, nor ostensibly confederate in their coun- 
cils, they seldom failed to advise with him on every political procedure, 
whether foreign or internal; the emissaries of the court usually 
repairing to his house, incognito, during an evening, tu discuss the 
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measures in contemplation. Furnishing the Vizir from Calcutta with all 
kinds of choice and valuable productions of European invention or 
manufacture, was another, and not inconsiderable source of profit to 
him ; and still further benefits resulted to his fortune from a reputable 
credit established amongst the Shraffs and merchants, both in Oude and 
the contiguous provinces ; so that few public loans, or other Fiscal spe- 
culations, were adopted, independently of his concurrence and partici- 
pation ; the capitals whereof were ascertained to the creditors by the 
security of landed property, with an interest of not less than 12 per 
cent. To which may be added, accessions of gain from private partner- 
ships with natives as well as foreign traders, in the transport of sugar, 
cloths, indigo, grain, &c. &c. to Bengal, from the upper provinces. 

The greatest increase of wealth, however, was derived to him from 
quantities of pledges, or deposits, of ail sorts of sumptuous, splendid, 
and precious commodities confided to his care, in times of alarm, com- 
motion, distress, or of impending danger, by persons of every descrip- 
tion and denomination, as the safest preservative for their property, 
under an oppressive unsettled government, they could, on the instarit, 
and unpremeditately, devise. For this protection, adequate considera- 
tion from the parties was, of course, understood, whilst a portion of 
the articles themselves were, perhaps, never afterwards reclaimed or 
redeemed. 

In this career of hourly accumulation did he pass above twenty-five 
years of his life. 

During the infancy of their military institutions, the East India 
Company had interdicted the rank of field officer to aliens or foreigners. 
By intercession of numerous friends, this bar to advancement was, 
however, suspended in favour of Captain Martin, who, in consequence, 
succeeded progressively to the degrees of Major and of Lieut.-Colonel, 
under the premised restrictive stipulation respecting his appointments. 

Upon the infraction of the Mysore treaties in 1792, Lieut.-~Colonel 
Martin presented the East India Company, at his private expence, with 
as many horses as served to mount a troop of cavalry, proffering, at the 
same time, his own services during the war in the Carnatic, The do- 
native was accepted, and his public spirit first rewarded with the com- 
mission of full colonel, and when the provincial officers became entitled 
to brevets from his Majesty, with the rank of major-general. 

After this promotion, declining into the vale of years, he exhausted 
his leisure between Luknow and a villa on a pleasant spot about fifty 
miles from thence, situated on a high bank of the Ganges, and sur- 
rounded by a domain of about eight miles in compass, much resembling 
an English park or chace. 

Some years preceding his retirement from active service, he had 
constructed a spacious and lofty house on the borders of the Goomtee 
(or Mzander), wherein there was nothing of wood, except the doors 
and window-frames. Elliptic arches of masonry vaulted the ceilings, 
and stucco terraced all the floors. The basement story, comprising two 
kinds of caves or recesses within the banks of the river, was level with 
its surface, when at its extreme decrease; and within the lowest of 
these retreats did he dwell, till the annual floods, swelling the stream, 
constrained him to ascend to the second grotto, and then again to a 
third apartment, till the highest elevation of the waters raised him to 
the ground floor: so that he remained perfectly cool and comfortable 
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during the entire inclemency of the solstitial heats and periodical rains. 
A handsome saloon, elevated on areades projecting over the current, 
and forming a piazza to the two inferior cells, accommodated him in 
the spring and winter seasons. Two more upper stories contained a 
Muszeum crowned with an excellent Observatory replete with an astro- 
nomical set of instruments, exceeded by very few in Europe, unparalleled 
in Asia, To this mansion appertained, also, an extensive garden, cul- 
tivated not only with trees, shrubs, and flowers, but with many species 
of esculent grain and pulse; although the General had little know- 
ledge, probably, of the terms of Cryptogamia, Gynandria, or Masculine 
Ladies, or of plants being crossed in love, like the oyster of the Critic, 
or of their cuckolding their paramours, like the Nigella, or Devil in a 
Bush, and the Colinsonia of the sexual system. 

Within the precincts of his artillery yard was erected a steam engine, 
sent from England; and he even fabricated balloons, however unin- 
structed in the vocabulary of gases, whether of hydrogen, oxygen, me- 
phitic, azote, or carbone ; or unacquainted with caloric, phlogiston, and 
all the gibberish of chemical nomenclature, ever fluctuating, and perpe- 
tually changeable, in consequence either of recent discoveries or detected 
errors. When he had exhibited his first small balloon, the Vizir re- 
quested he would prepare one, capacious enough to carry up twenty 
men. The General represented to his Excellency the hazard of such an 
experiment to the lives of the rial voyagers, when he hastily replied, 
** Give yourself no concern about them—Do you make the balloon, and 
I'll make them go up, I warrant you.” 

About the middle of the year 1798, the General expressed an incli- 
nation to return to Europe, and wrote to a friend for his advice on this 
intention. In answer, his friend begged to know, where he could exist 
so happily and securely as in his present situation? Already possessed 
of fine estates, comfortable habitations, delightful gardens, handsome 
equipages, field sports innumerable, an excellent stud, an amusing and 
instructive library, philosophical apparatus, sociable and agreeable com- 
panions, lovely women, choicest wines, delicious fruits, festal garlands, 
fragranoe in profusion, with a luxuriance of delicacies for convivial en- 
tertainment (‘‘ chere entiere,” in short); in what part of the world 
could he experience more ample gratifications and enjoyments? His 
correspondent represented to him, at the same time, the wildness of the 
times, ancient principles and opinions being all afloat ; the insecurity 
of every part of Europe, and one State alone in the known world, that 
of the American Confederation, affording personal sanctuary or refuge 
for moveable property ; and he described France, Spain, Austria, Hol- 
land, Prussia, Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, the Palatinates, Russia, 
Italy, Switzerland, and all the Hanseatic towns and Imperial citiés of 
Germany, so exhausted, and yo exceedingly disarranged in their finances, 
that thirty years of undisturbed repose would, at least, be required, be- 
fore they could, any of them, even with the strictest economy, diminish 
their taxes, or reduce so much of their national debts as might prove 
competent to render their funds efficiently responsible to the proprietors. 

Amongst his latest avovations, the General amused himself with de- 
signing a strong hold, or rather castle, similar to those of the paramount 
Lords, the-Siegneurs and Barons of the age of chivalry. Beneath the 
battlements were casements, secured by massive iron doors and gratings, 
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thickly wrought. Every lodgement within the walls was substantially 
arched and barred, and all their roofs rendered completely bomb proof. 
Around the Castle was excavated a wide and deep moat, fortified with- 
out by stockades, in a covert way, and barricaded within by works, 
rendered impregnable to sudden insult from any Asiatic Power. Within 
this fortress, though not entirely finished at the time of his decease, he 
has desired to be interred. 

A few more unconnected incidents closes this narrative. 

For some years after he kept house at Luknow, his table (to which, 
however, strangers as well as acquaintance were always welcome) was 
served in a careless slovenly manner, and with most abominable viands, 
more resembling the green and yellow dinners of a Spanish or Portu- 
guese ambassador, or the ordinaries of French cr Italian ‘‘ Tables 
@' Hote,” than the neat comfortable repasts of an English officer. Lat- 
terly, however, his eeconomy expanded into a more decent and select 
expenditure, sparing no cost in provisions, or in cooks to prepare them 
for the entertainment of his guests. 

Notwithstanding his long residence with the English, he acquired the 

language but very imperfectly ; yet would he scarcely ever refrain from 
attempting to converse in English, such as it was, or te write it still 
worse, even to those whom he well knew both spoke and wrote in 
French with correctness and fluency. ; 
_ From leading a life at Luknow more sedentary than heretofore, and 
from discontinuance of exercise on horseback, he became sensibly af- 
fected with nephritic puroxysms. Of his reduction of one stone, by 
means of an exceeding fine, slender, steel file, rounded off at the top and 
the edges, and introduced, through a catheter, into the bladder, he is 
said to have transmitted the particulars to some Medical Society in 
London. Surgeons in England deny, we are told, the possibility of such 
an operation, without inducing a mortification of the parts, or exempt 
from spasms productive of immediate dissolutiou, although the fact is 
not lightly attested, it seems, by professional gentlemen in Bengal, who 
superintended the process, the agonies he endured from it, and the dis- 
charge of the gravelly and sandy concretions. 

Amongst other valuable treasures, he poseessed a circular pink dia- 
mond, something broader than a half-guinca, of the purest lustre ; the 
most pellucid, brilliant, and perfect jewel, perhaps, in the world, uniting 
in itself the beauties of the ruby and the adamant. When placed in the 
corner of a black hat, or rubbed against any rough woollen cloth, within 
a darkened room, vivid scintillations of light were evidently discernible 
from it. 

What may be the amount of his considerable furtune, is not yet 
pretisely ascertained, though, if computed by the opportunities he 
had of acquirement for such a series of years, it must be great indeed. 
Report assigns a principal portion of it to have been bequeathed for the 
support of charitable institutions and endowments, but improvidently 
consigned to the management of private trustees, instead of being com- 
mitted to the conduct of some immutable establishment, such as the 
great officers of state, or some perunanent corporation. Vested in private 
assignment, few are the pious mortmain benefactions, after the expira- 


tion of a few years, dispensed according to the will and intentions of 
the testators. 
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Description of Tivoli, in Italy. 


(Witha Plate) 


JF ever you visit Tivoli, let it not be with a numerous party; go 
alone, or with a single friend, and be sure to put your Horace in 
your pocket. You will read him there with more enthusiasm than 
elsewhere. You will imagine you see the philosophic poet wandering 
among the groves, sometimes calmly meditating his moral precepts, 
and sometimes, ‘ his’ eye in a fine frenty” rolling with all the fire of 
poetic enthusiasm. If Tivoli had nothing else to recommend it but 
its being so often sung by the most. elegant of the poets, and its having 
been the residence of so many illustrious men, these circumstances 
alone would render it worthy the attention of travellers ; but it will 
also be interesting te many on account of its cascade, the Sibyl’s Tem- 
ple, and the Villa Estense. 

The river Anio, deriving its source from a part of the Appennines, 
fifty miles above Tivoli, glides through a plain till it comes near the 
town, when it is confined for a short space between two hills, covered 
with groves. ‘These were supposed to have been the residence of the 
Sibyl Albunea, to whom the temple was dedicated. The river, moving 
with augmented rapid;ty as its channel is confined, at length rushes 
headlong over a lofty precipice; the noise of its fall resounds through 
the hills and groves of Tivoli; a liquid eloud arises from. the foamn- 
ing water, which afterwards divides into numberless small cascades, 
waters several orchards,’ and, laving gained ‘the plain, flows quietly 
for the rest of its course, till it loses itself in the Tiber. 

The elegant and graceful form of the Sibyl’s Temple indicates its 
having been built when the arts were in the highest state of per- 
fection at Rome. Its proportions are not more happy than its situ- 
ation, on a point of the mountain fronting the great cascade. 


— 


To rue Epiror or tHe Higernia MaGazine. 


Sir, 


PAUSANIUS is of opinion, that the perfection of writing correct, was 
entirely owing to the institution of ‘ true criéics.". The other critics, 
he designates as follows :—‘‘ a race of men, who delizhted to view. 
things through a false medium, to nibble at the superfluities and ex- 
crescences of books; which the learned, at length, observing, took 
warning, of their own accord, to lop off the luxuriant, the rotien, the 
dead, the sapless, and overgrown branches from their works.” All this 
he cunningly shades under the following allegory: the Nauplians in 
Argos learned the art of pruning their vines, by observing, that when 
an ass had browsed upon one of them, it thrived better, and bore finer 
fruit. And Herodotis is still plainer—he boldly accuses them of igno- 
rance, malice, and misconstruction ; and says, in the Western Lybia 
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there were asses with horns: upon which, another author * refines, 
mentioning the very animal about India, and adding, that ‘“‘ whereas 
all other asses wanted gall, these horned asses were so redundant in 
that part, that their flesh was not to be eaten, because of its extreme 
bitterness.” 

The above quotation being long and somnific, my readers (if I 
have any) may feel powerfully impelled to sleep—Though your 
Magazine is not the medium of Visions, pray indulge me by giving 
place to one of mine.—Methought I was transported to Arabia the 
Happy ; “ Surely, Grecian poets were never here,” cried I, “ or they 
would not have so extolled the celebrated fields of Tempe in Thes- 
saly. This happy vale is the elysium of the world, blessed with an 
eternal spring, and I too am fortunate to be its inhabitant.”—J in- 
dulged in this reverie but a short time, when a middle-sized female, 
who overheard my apostrophe, replied, ‘‘ Poor misconceiving mortal ! 
you are mistaken ; you are not one of us; you have not yet entitled your- 
self (and perhaps you never may) to wander in these blest abodes ; you 
are still mortal, and by what indulgence you have been so favoured 
as to be admitted, even for a short space, I cannot divine ; but as all 
here must be, to your weak organs, and still weaker understanding, ex- 
traordinary, delightful, and overwhelming, I'll undertake to guide you3’ 
I bowed in silent gratitude. ‘“ My name is Marilina,” added my con- 
ductress—‘ my office is the lowest here, my talents being beneath even 
mediocrity ; my good will, in endeavouring to be-useful in a subordinate 
capacity, entitled me to be in communion with those happy spirits, 
whose distant view so overawes thee with joy and deliglit: Here are 
placed all the good—the great—that adorned the world since its 
creation; they have different degrees of happiness assigned them, 
according to their several capacities.” While my conductress spoke, 
i attentively observed her ; she was not very young, nor beautiful—her 
size, a8 I before observed, was below the middle—her air serious ; her 
step firm ; her dress flowing careless, yet delicate, even to chastity ; 
her hair nut brown, profuse and unconfined ; her eyes! how can I de- 
scribe them ?—soft, blue, and liquid, expressive of tenderness ; her voice 
audible, but her cadences ended plaintively. She motioned me to follow 
her over a plain of softest grass, adorned with spring flowers, summer 
fruits, and autumn’s richest produce, watered by a stream, encreasing 
in breadth as far as my eye could carry my view. Crossing a bridge 
that separated this plain from an elevated garden, whose extent the 
horizon bounded, Marilina paused, and said, ‘‘ you-are approaching a 
seat of bliss, and shall for a moment witness things unutterable ; avoid 
the prospect to the left, it will pain you—I wish to spare you.” With 
a perverseness, inseparable from mortal man, still more intimately in- 
terwoven in woman, I turned my eyes in the direction 1 was desired to 
avoid ; Oh! it was desolate as Siberian landscape, devoid of the relief of 
frost, snow, or shrub—parched—miserable—and the inhabitants (for 
it had many) were, as in most cases, suited to the soil ; they were bois- 
terously employed in disputation ; they raved, stormed, and reviled 
each other—and by their gesticulation, they levelled their vindictive 
fire against some of the inhabitants of those fields of light to which 
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T was approaching : I could scarce catch a glimpse of their physiognomy, 
except when their action and re-action in the warfare they maintained, 
gave me this wished view ; the expression was horrible—they pelted 
each other with pellets of dirty paper—they foamed, and spit gall at each 
other—they used a small machine, of a cylindrical form, by which they 
emitted quantities of gall, ink, and a sort of saliva, which toads and 
serpents supply ; and with a dexterity incredible, they bespattered each 
other. I turned an enquiring eye on my conductress ; ‘‘ These,” said 
she, “ are critics, (ancient and modern) with reviewers, commentators, 
and scholiasts, of a particular class.’ My joy was unspeakable when I lost 
sight of those odious creatures, and followed my conductress to the 
fields of light. ‘Their voices still ring in my ear, as they abused the 
first of men in all ages: ‘‘ Tell blind Homer (said many voices) he was 
no poet—Hesiod was an ass—Virgil a ballad maker—all that ever was 
great or good, is confined to this region.” 

‘Tis not in mortal power to paint the glories that burst on my 
view : temples—palaces and porticoes—inhabitants innumerable—large 
assemblies, attentively hearing some dignified sage, philosopher, poet, 
or orator—parties wand'ring through myri.e and amaranthine groves, 
enriched with a variety of the noblest works of art, Grecian, Roman, 
and Eastern architecture—groupes straying—many individuals em- 
ployed in study, and some enjoying the most perfect repose. Lost in 
the immensity of so wonderful a combination, I stood still; my senses 
were bewildered. Marilina paused: ‘ Your time,” she said, “ is short, 
you must return; but to console you, (for my. look betrayed my 
disappointment at the certainty of my unworthiness to participate in this 
bliss) I will lead you to the confines of the fane of Liberty.” ‘ I'll wor- 
ship,” I replied, ‘* this most blessed of beings.” ‘‘ ’Tis impossible your 
organs could bebold splendor so new to you: but as some gratifi- 
cation for your disappointment, I will lead you to Hibernia’s Temple. 
Turn to the westward of the fune of Liberty ;"—I now preceded my 
conductress—and whether instinct, sympathy, or judgment directed 
me, I know not ; but having passed several stately buildings, I entered 
the temple of my country’s genius—her residence was not suited (in em- 
bellishment at least) to the majesty of the Divinity. The architectural 
stile was noble, though plain: the plan embraced utility, and left scope 
for ornament, which was not added : the porticoes and saloon were open 
and simple, and the gardens sparingly watered, which evidently affected 
the fertility of the latter; the domes were open at top—-the groupes 
walking, or seated there, vere much engaged in discussion seemingly of 
interest, which produced a seriousness of aspect, not natural, but im- 
prest from local, or perhaps retrospective necessity: Hibernia, seated 
on a throne, raised a few steps above the emerald carpet that covered 
the hall, if so it might be called, which opened in every direction, and 
took in, at the eastern view, that boundless scope on which stood the 
Temple of Fame ; her mein was the most pleasing I ever beheld ; her 
aspect varied at each motiou—clouds of sorrow passed over her brow, 
which, a second before, you'd swear was only formed to create gaiety, 
wit, and hilarity : deep reflection, succeeded by smiles, in which love 
and constancy were legibly written: the arbutus and laurel inter- 
woven, formed the back of her throne—her harp, reclined near her 
mural defence, and against which she leaned, caught the whispering 
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zephyr, reverberated such sweet, wild, yet corresponding tones, that 
my soul was lapped in elysium—my heart was dilated, my head grew 
giddy, my knees tottered, and I sunk near the lowest step of the throne, 
in a delirium of the purest and most unmixed delight. ‘ Assist, Mari- 
lina, this weak mortal to rise,” said she, ‘‘ and, as a mark of our favour, 
you shall bear our high bebest to a distinguished mortal in the 
nether world: Here,” said she, to Taste, who stood on her left hand, 
(Judgment being seated on her right) ‘ unbind this wreath from my 
brow”—it was of shamrock, oak leaves, and bay :—‘ Take that,” 
she said, in a more elevated tone than she had yet addressed me, ‘ bear 
it to Vaga, my deserving and distinguished daughter. Arise,” she 
said, for I still knelt, and felt at that moment I was an abstract of 
humility ; ‘‘ as you acquit yourself, so will you again be favoured by 
another visit.” Taste twisted the wreath, whose dazzling freshness 
was delightful to look on—and as I knelt again to receive this rare gift, 
whispered, ‘‘ Tell Vaga, that Sappho has it in contemplation to send her 
a lyre, from consideration of her worthiness as well as personal at- 
tachment, for her proper conception of her ode, and her vindication 
thereof ; Poetry has commands for her, which you cannot now remain 
to receive—but she, by me, desires you to say, Vaga is dear to her, as 
well as her poet. Marilina, conduct this mortal beyond the portals, and 
guard the wreath from the foul breath the critics sometimes waft over 
the narrow part of the gulph.” I followed mournfully—lI sighed, as 
my conductress bid me farewell; and the falling of the portcullis 
awoke me. 
NORAH. 
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An original and authentic Journal of Occurrences, during the late Ames 
rican War, from its commencement to the year 1783, by R. Lams, late 
Serjeant in the Royal Welch Fuzileers. 


A. PUBLICATION of much interest, and more value :—Mr. Lamp, 
throughout the work, evinces a sound judgn-ent—unremitting attention 
to the various events of the war—(in many scenes of which he was per- 
sonally engaged)—and the laudable effort of correcting the mistakes 
and misrepresentations of party writers, His reflections on the case of 
the amiable, but unfortunate Major André, are just and discriminating. 
‘There are many highly interesting circumstances in the narrative of 
Capt. Asgil, (now General Sir Charles Asgil) which have been hitherto 
but little known—and the whole forms a body of information on the 
American war, which has been much wanted, and is highly creditable to 
the literature of the country. 

The author's two escapes from the Americans, when captured with 
General Burgoyne and Lord Cornwallis, are well told, and shew what 
may be effected by human effort, when combined with perseverance, 
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The Science,of Fencing ; or, Practice of the Small Sword: with In- 
structions to Combat, with Success, the Broad and Back Sword, the 
fixed Bayonet and Pike : together with the Practice of the Back Sword ; 
in which is pointed out. the imperfect Guards in the present Play of this 
Weapon, and the Manner of using Parades of small Sword in their 
Stead. The entire illustrated with upwards of forty Figures, in the 
Act of Attack and Defence-——By Joun Mac Cxreavy, one of the 
Knights of Tara. 


WE are happy to find a subject, with which many of our readers are 
not unacquainted, has at length been taken up by a member of a society 
once so famous for promoting and encouraging this noble science. To 
judge of the merits or ex ce of this production, would require a 
perfection in the science which few can now boast of ; but if we form 
a judgment of it, by the rank the author holds as a fencer, and the time 
(as he has set forth in his prospectus) he has spent in qualifying himself 
to produce it, we ought to expect, much. The circumstance of his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond giving permission to have the work 
dedicated to .him, proves that the extent of our expectations are well 
founded. This, however, we can say, that to excel in the practice of the 
sword, has ever been the pride of the finished gentleman, and the duty 
of the soldier. If we view this work as a scientific treatise, the instruc- 
tions conveyed in it are plain and comprehensive. As the sole production 
of Ireland, it deserves every support ; for never, has there been a work 
published in this country, in which the excellence of printing, of paper, 
and the art of engraving, have been more successfully exhi ited ; and 
we hesitate not in recommending it to the Gentleman, as the source 
of the highest accomplishment ; to the Soldier, s,a most necessary ap- 
pendage; and to every irishman, as a production worthy of their 
patronage. 





Erin, a Geographical and Descriptive. Poem.—London, printed for 
the Author, 1810. 


In noticing this Poem, we have to observe, first, that it is written by 
a gentleman who never was in Ireland, nor, indeed, » far beyond the 
precincts of Westminster school, where he has beén an assistant, as he 
says, for six-and-thirty years ;—of course he has depended on other 
people for his information roapecting our country ; and how far such is 
to be relied upon, the marvellous stories which Inistimen hear of them- 
selves, on the other side of the water, will be-sufficient proof. 

In the next place, this work, which, if printed in Ireland (on a 
moderately elegant plan) would bring about Four Suituines, is 
offered to the Irish Public for Owe Guinea !——~English Modesty ! — 
No wonder, indeed, if, between the moderate prices which English 
booksellers set upon their works, and the: laudable exertions of Mr. 
Foster to encourage the art of Printing in his native: land, the Irish 
Press should prove its superiority over every other in the empire !— 

@ 
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With respect to the Poem, we allow that the paper is good, as is’ 
the letter-press—(we cannot say much for the vignettes) ——but ‘ for 
the matter of that,'—Iet the Reader judge by the following spect- 
men : In his description of the native Irish, he speaks as follows : 


** Where day’s pale gleam with difficulty stole, 

“‘ From the same crevice see black vapours roll; 
A squalid race behold, from terror mute, 

*€ With hunger clam’rous, huddled with the brute ! 
** Nurtur’d in ignorance, and sunk in sloth, 

** These heirs of poverty, allied to both, 

** Feed with and imitate whate’er they see 

** I these associates of their misery.” 





Theatricals. 


YOUNG and Fawcett, our departed heroes of the Drama, have been 
succeeded by Incledon, Bellamy, and Mrs. Dickons, who, with soul- 
inspiring notes, chase away the gloom created by the sombre aspect of 
the times. 

Of the theatrical merit of these favourites of the public, we are not 
much inclined to speak ; we feel no disposition to be the echo of the 
diurnal prints in bellowing forth their praise ;—and, on the other hand, 
we have no inclination to attempt depreciating them, by a comparison 
with the, Sweet Singer of Israel,—Madam Catalani, or any of her 
Cicisbeos of ‘the Squalini family ;—in spite of the prevailing taste of 
the Beau Monde for the foreign school, we wish to support our 
sisrer country. « 

August 1. The Grecian Daughter—Hunter of the Alps. 
2. Henry the Fourth—Children in the Wood. 
3. Every Man in his Humour. 

4. The Jealous Wife—Spoiled Child. 

6. Othello—Prisoner at large. 

7. The Wonder—The Review. 

8. Love in a Village—Raising the Wind. 
Beggar's Opera—Ways and Means. 

10. Castle of Andelusia—Lying Valet. 

11. Duenna.—Fortune’s Frolick. 

13. Love in a Village—The Mock Doctor. 
14. The Woodman—The Waterman. 

15. Duenna—No Song no Supper. 

16. Lionel and Clarissa—The Quaker, 

17. Beggar's Opera—Mock Doctor. 

18. Artaxerxes—Fortune’s Frolick. 

20. The Woodman—The Quaker. 

21. Artaxerxes—Mock Doctor. 

22. The Maid of the Mill—The Poor Soldier. 
23. Love ina Village—The Waterman, 

24. The Duenna—No Song no Supper. 

25. Lionel and Clarissa—The Farmer. 

27. Robin Hood—Lock and Key. 
The Theatre closed for the Season. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





f 4A REPROOF TO AN ATHEIS7. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


“ A daring Infidel, 
** Of all carth’s madmen, most deservés a chain,” 
young. 


Foo. ! dost thou say “ Religion’s but a cheat ?” 
Or scoff those Myst’Rigs none can comprehend ? 
Can you deny that Power which rules your fate, 
And say that ‘ all things are by chance ordain’d ?’’ 


Can you behold the Planets which ‘adorn 

Heav’n’s azure vault, and light our earthly ball ; 
Of Winter and of Summer the return,— 

And not adore the Power that governs all ? 


What ! do you still continue to resist 

All sacred truths, and call them “‘ idle tales ?” 
In mortal errour will you still persist, 

’Till death the unwelcome certainty reveals ? 


No, stop, unthinking wretch! ere tis ’too late,— 
Ere yét you moulder with your parent clod :--- 
Approach the peerless F-----y; contemplate, 
And own, that Woman* is the work of GOD ! 
L. 





TRANSLATION of the FIFTEENTH ODE of ANACREON. 


Wuy should 1 court excessive wealth, 
} To rival ev’n the Sardian king, 
(! While Heaven vouchsafes Hebean health, 
: And pleasure o’er me spreads her wing. 


Tho’ roseate crowns my brow sustains, 
Tho’ rich perfumes my beard bedew— 

To-day, tho’ Rapture swells my veins, 
To-motrow may reverse the view. 


Then, ere my thread of life is spent, 
While yet kind Heaven bestows the pow’r, 
Let me enjoy each blessing sent, : 
And blithesome pass the flitting hour. . 


* The Translator of the above is not of the same opinion with the author of 
“* The Rabinical Origin of Woman.” 





Original Poetry. 



















DESCRIPTION OF NIGHT IN 4 CITY, 


TOWARDS THE APPROACH OF MORNING. 





Nox erat ; et terres animalia somnus habebat. 
VIRGIL. 


NIGHT, now in awful darkness wraps the pole, 
The distant taper faintly twinkles light : 

Thick-lip’d refiection sooths the poet’s soul, 
While sober silence rules the lonely night. 


The bustle now of busy life’s no more, 
The love-sick harlot creeps to sleep unsound ; 
The haggard gamester broods his losses o’er, 
The wakeful robber goes his nightly round. 


The festive laugh is now no longer heard, 

Save where the drunkard revels o’er the bow! ; 
Half the creation for a while’s interred, © 

Save where remorse or guilt awake the soul. 


Chill blows the wind :—a bleak and dreary night : 
Throygh all the town a dismal gloom prevails ; 

The lofty steeples guide the doubtful sight ; 
Hark—how by starts some child of sorrow wails ! 


The dawn’s approach the lamps expiring mark, 
The night patrol neglect to go their round ; 

With frequent pause, the unhoused watch-dogs bark, 
The chiming town-clocks toll with sullen sound. 


The restless cock foretels the breaking day, 
The shrill-toned sweep begins his early cry ; 
The yawning watchmen homeward bend their way, 
And rising blushes streak the morning sky. 
H. 





Upon hearing that Mrs.******, e#hose maiden name was GUN, had 


eloped with a young Officer. 


When Fanny, the frail, from her husband had run, | 


Says I, “‘ She’s a harlot, as sure as a Gun; 


But why at a common calamity scoff? 


’Tis the nature of Guns, with a Spark to go off.” 
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Foreien Intelligence. 
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The following are the most material articles in the last New-York Papers :— 
NEW YORK, JULY 7. 

«© We have been informed, that the Administration conceive they are autho- 
rised by law to take active and efficient measures against France, without 
the intervention of Congress; and that the Attorney General is every day 
expected here, whose opinion is to be received on the subject. 

*¢ If the Administration are clear in their supposed authority, the sanction 
of Mr. Rodney’s opinion is desirable, not, we presume, from its value, but 
for the sake of appearances.—Jnd. Am.” 

‘« Am errour committed by the Executive of the United States.----The Represen- 
tatives of the French Government in this country have ‘made known, through 
their organ, the Aurora, that the laws of the land have been violated, and 
the dignity and honour of the Government insulted, by the arrival in the 
Delaware of the British armed brig the Avon. This vessel, it seems, came 
into our waters with a large sum of money, consigned to different persons 
in the United States. The money was saved from a Spanish vessel bound 
from Havannah to Philadelphia, which was likely to founder at sea. As saving 
money for the purpose of restoring it to its just owners, is a thing utterly re- 
pugnant to the principles and practise of the French Government, all the papers 
in the employ of that Government have been violent in their denunciation of 
the officers of the Avon, and of their conduct ; and in their calls upon the 
Executive to execute the vengeance of the law ypon these violators of our 
rights, and insulters of our. revenue officers. 

“ Notwithstanding these plain and unequivocal indications of the will and 
pleasure of the Representatives of his Imperial and Royal Majesty, our Execu- 
tive have had the effrontery to disregard those indications, and have even 
gone so far as to grant a special permission to the Avon to, make entry 
and land the treasure of which she had taken charge. 

** After such cogtumely, the Executive Officers of our Government ought 
to be prepared for every kind of abuse and insult from the French papers, 
which they have been in the habit of fostering.”---United States Gazette. 


British Intelligence. 


CAPTAIN MANBY’s EXPERIMENT. 


Captain Manby made an experiment on the beach at Cromer, of throwing his 
new-constructed grapple-shot, attached to a line, from a mortar, for the purpose 
of giving relief to vessels in distress ona lee-shore, and where the sea. washes 
far upon it ; or a more instantaneous communication may be formed with the 
vessel, and pilots conveyed with certainty and dispatch, when every other effort 
is impracticable ; thereby the lives of our brave seamen preserved ; and the 
valuable property of our merchants and owners rescued from destruction. 

In the first experiment, the grapple, and 14 inch line were projected, with 
12 oz. of powder, across a rope, moored to two anchors, and suspended in the 
middle by a buoy, upwards of 200 yards from the water's edge. The grapple 
keeping a firm hold, the life-boat was launched from its carriage, and quickly 
hauled to the spot where the supposed vessel in distress lay, and shewed what 
might have been done by the hands sent out, to save the crew, the cargo and 
the vessel, even if the supposed hands on board had been incapable of making 
any efforts to assist theniselves. 
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A shot attached to a log-line was then thrown from the mortar, along the 
beach, withthe same quantity of powder, to the distance of 400 yards ; which 
was allowed by the sea-faring men then present, to be as far as any cases of 
distress upon our coasts might require. 

It will aaturally occur to our readers, that if a rope by this means is pro- 
jected vice versa from the ship to the shore, the good consequences may 
be the same; for amy boat once got over the breakers will convey the timely 
assistance, and all may be saved, 

The Earl of Moira, and his Countess, were present; and his Lordship ex- 
pressed his entire approbation of the result. 

Captain Manby explained to the Earl many particulars relative to his inven- 
tion; and in a very easy and obliging manner answered the queries of the 
company with which the pier was filled. 

The Committee for the support and management of the Cromer Life-boat 
drew up atestimonial of their perfect approbation of the plan, and after 
signing the same, presented it~to the Captain.---They also fixed an early day 
to take into consideration a method recommended by him for getting the life- 
boat to and from the sea with facility and ease, and for procuring such part of 
an apparatus for the above purpose, as they have not got at present, 


TALE or Mystery.---** The following curious Narrative,” says The Morning 
Chronicle, with much gravity, ‘* has been authenticated to us by a Correspon- 
dent. 

**€ The inhabitants of a farm-house at Denham, near Tiverton, Devon, have 
been lately very much disturbed and alarmed by noises, which human reason is 
incapable to account for. The many reports concerning them, induced some 
persons in the neighbourhood, of the first respectability and character, to in- 
quire into the circums<ances, and ascertain their truth, or detect the imposition ; 
to this end they made strict enquiries of the family, under an impression that 
the whole was an imposture ;—the family, however, all concurring in asserting 
the truth of the reports, some of those gentlemen have sat up many nights 
in an adjoining room, and are fully satisfied, that the singular noises there 
heard, are supernatural, The farmer's female servants sicep in an upper cham- 
ber, into which they pass through an outer one ; about midnight, a tapping ig 
veard against the wainscot of the outer room, which proceeds gradually into 
the chamber; the most horrid and supernatural noises immediately hegin; a 
weight seems to press the bed, like a chest of drawers ; an old sword that hangs 
behind the bed is violently shook, and something is heard to pace the room, 
which they say is like the foot of a bear without clayg; a young child, which 
slept with the maids, was nearly suffocated with this supernatural pressure, but 
nothing can be seen.—It sometimes visits the farmer's bed-room ;---one night, a 
brass candlestick, which was on the floor, spun round with the greatest velocity ; 
the farmer being alarmed, attempted to ring his bell, when the candlestick was 
thrown with great violence against the bed’s head, but fortunately missed the 
farmer ;---the room was immediately searched, but nothing could be discovered. 
The house is built with stone, and there is not any space between the wall and 
wainscot to practise a deception.” 

WEEKLY NEWS?APERS IN THE PAY OF BONAPARTE.-------A book has recently ap- 
peared, under the title of ‘‘ The Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte.”— 
The author is Mr. Lewis Goldsmith, formerly editor of the Argus, a paper in 
the English language, printed at Paris. In this book, p. 125, is the following 
sentence :---** In London, I am sorry to say, that he (Bonaparte) has also suc- 
ceeded in bribing the Editors of two Weekly papers to write in his favour. One 
has received the stipend for his infamy these nine years; the other was only 
inlisted in his service about six years ago.” These are very positive and 
bold assertions, and it will well become Mr. Goldsmith to stand forward and 
name the Editors, and Papers, so charged with the basest of crimes. Unless he 
does this, the conclusion must be, that he is a vile calumniator.—Zxaminer, 






























British Intelligence. 
THE ART OF PRINTING WITH STONE. 


The Art of Printing from Stone, originally discovered in Germany, about ning 
years ago, and which has since been suceessfully practised in Italy and France, 
appears to be but little used, or even known in this country; though merit- 
ing, from its simplicity, its expedition, and its economy, to rank high among 
modern discoveries, and offering some real and important advantages to the 
arts. Its inventor was Alois Senefelter, a mative of Prague, in Bohemia, 
who first obtained, in 1801, an exclusive privilege for the exercise of it, from 
the then Elector of Bavaria; and in 1803, a like privilege from the Emperor 
of Austria, Senefelter, in consequence, established some printing-houses at 
Munich, and at Vienna; and under his directions similar establishments have 
been formed in France and Italy. It is_at Munich, however, that the art 
has been brought to the greatest pertection. 

There are three different methods of printing with stone; namely, the method 
in relief, (most generally used) and particularly adapted for music; the hollow 
method, preferrable for engravings; and the flat method, which is neither 
hollow nor in relief, but which is very useful for the imitation of chalk, and 
other drawings. 

To print or engrave according to this process, a slab of inverrated marble, or 
any other calcareous stone, is used, provided the stone can be easily cut, 
and takes a good polish. Those stones may thus be compared to the cop- 
per-plates or wooden blocks, for which they ere, indeed, substituted. They 
ought to be from two inches to 24 thick, and of a size proportioned to that 
of the work which it is) meant to engrave -upon them.—-When the stone 
is dried and well polished, the next operation is to draw the design, notes, 
or letters that are intended to be printed upon it, with a pencil, afterwards 
retrace the pencil marks with an ink made of a solution of guim-lac in 
potash, coloured with lamp-black produced from burning wax. In about two 
hours, the letters, or musical notes, impregnated with the ink, will be dry, 
when there is passed over them nitric acid (aquafortis) more or less diluted, 
according ‘to the relief or hollow which it is desired to form upon the stone. 
This acid attacking all parts of the stone, but those which have been im- 
pregnated with the resinous ink only, the notes or drawing remain untouched. 
The slab of marble is then washed with clean water, and a printer's ball 
is charged with an ink analagous to that used in other kinds of print- 
ing, and being pressed by the hand only, the letters or notes take the ink 
from :the ball, so that they are found to be properly coloured. After this, 
a sheet of paper being put in a frame, the latter is lowered, and an im- 
pression is obtained by a brass cylinder being passed over the paper; or a 
copper-plate press may be used. At each proof it is necessary to*wash the 
plate with water. 

When the intended number of copies are printed, and there js no farther 
use for the work, the stone is polished again, and thus the same slab will, 
according to its thickness, serve for thirty or forty different works, 

The hollow method does not differ greatly from the method in relief, except 
that the nitric acid is made to act stronger upon the stone, su that the letters 
are more relieved, and the stone itself much hollower: stronger and heavier 
rollers are likewise requisite. 

The flat method requires a less nitric acid than either of the other two, 
and great care must be taken that the stone prepared for this purpose is 
quite flat. 

The kinds of work that are engraved on stone are the following: imitation 
of wood cuts; imitations of the dot manner; drawings; musical works; all 
kinds of writing; geographical maps, and engravings in mezzotinto. 

The advantages resulting from the manver of printing or engraving described 
above, are, that it has a peculiar character which cannot be imitated by the 
other methods of printing, and that it can easily imitate any of the former. But 
its greatest advantage is, the quickness with which it may be performed. A 
design, which an artist could not finish upon copper in the space of five 
or six days, may be engraved upon stone in one or two days——-While the 
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copper-plate printer draws off six or seven hundred impressions, the printer 
from stone can take off, in the same space of time, two thousand impressions. 

An engraved copper-plate will seldom yield one thousand impressions ; but 
the stone will yield several thousand, and the last will be every whit as good 
as the first. 

It has been tried at the Stone Printing Office at Vienna, to take off thirty 
thousand impressions of the same design ; and even then the last impression was 
nearly as handsoffievas the first. They have even carried this number of copies to 
a greater extent in printing bank notes. The most industrious and most skilful 
engraver of music can hardly engrave four pages of music on pewt:r in a day, 
while the engraver on stone may engrave twice as many in the same time.— 
Every kind of work which artists engrave upon copper or pewter, and which the 
printer excutes with moveable types, may also be performed by using stone. | 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into all the details of the expense 
of this method of printing; but experience has shewn that it may be per- 
formed, with a saving of one third of the expense, in comparison of the printing» 

upon copper or pewter. 





Domestic. Intelligence. 


On Tuesday the 2ist inst. there was a meeting of the Irish Harp Society, for 
the purpose of electing a Committee of Music and Literature, &c. We doubt 
not but this Society will now, from the new arrangements which have taken 
place, go on successfully in the attainment of its object. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond has been pleased to appoint Edmond L. 
Swift, Esq. Counsel to the Crown for the city and county of Dublin. 

The following Gentlemen compose a Committee of twenty-one, elected by the 

Roman Catholics of the Co, Clare, a8 their permanent Board, on the subject of 


Emancipation : 
James O’Gorman, Nicholas Mahon, Dublin. 
Daniel O'Connell, _  F..M*Mahon, Creevagh, 
W. Butler, Bunnahow, Patrick Mahon, 
William Skerrett, Hugh O’Lougblin, 
Stephen Woulfe, Connell O'Connell, 
M. Canny, Castlefergus, F. Macnamara, Ardcloney, 
James O'Dwyer, T. O. Halloran, Ballyeunneen, 
Andrew Kerin, Connor O’Brien, 
John Foley, John. Macnamara, Doolen, 
Dr. Drumgoole, Dublin, Richard O'Gorman, Esqrs. 


N. Purcell O’Gorman, 


MARRIED. 
Robert White, Esq. of the firm of Hawkes, Mosely and Co. Grafton-street, 
to Mrs. Hutton, of Camden-street. 





DIED. 

On the 18th inst. Mrs. Harrison, wife of Michael Harrison, Esq. of Bally- 
mena, in the County of Antrim.—This amiable and accomplished woman was 
the eldest daughter of our worthy and much respected fellow-citizen the Rev. 
Thomas Gamble, whose grief, and that of his family and friends, for the loss of 
Miss Gamble, was yet green on the memory, when this second visitation of Pro- 
vidence has once more plunged them into unutterable affliction.—Mrs. Harrison's 
death is in a great degree attributed to the poignancy of her sorrow for the death 
of her sister ;----and, like her sister, she was highly gifted by nature, and not 
less adorned with those amiable and endearing acquirements which flow from 
education :---she was the delight and admiration of ber relatives and friends, 
all of whom now deplore her loss. 





Errata.—in Characteristic Sketches, throughout, for Lawyer, read. Attorney. 
In page 81, line 14, for Allowance, read Qaantity. 
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Character of Dr. Franxurn; and an Account of his 
last Illness. 


(With a Likeness, capitally engraved.) 


Few men have gained universal celebrity from such an origin. The 
principal conductor of the American Reyolution had been a journeyman 
printer in Philadelphia. Such are the destinations of that Providence, 
which has ordained the production of an oak from an acorn. ~ 

Dr. Franklin went to London in 1726. The love of science can be 
traced from this early period, though he appeared there in the line of 
his business. He had procured letters to, and was well received by, Mr. 
Folkes, afterwards President of the Royal Society, and through him 
knew Dr. Clark. Hé was not, however, gratified with the sight of his 
friend, which he often lamented, aud which he had laboured to ob- 
tain: great age and increasing infirmities prevented an introduction to 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

Of his origin he made no secret, In a conversation at Paris,. in 
company with the Compte D’Aranda, and the Duke de la Rochfoucault, 
he replied to an Irish gentleman, who had asked him some questions 
about America, and particularly about the state of the paper manu- 
factory there, “‘ few men can give you more information on that subject 
than myself, for I was originally in the printing trade.” 

The principles and qualities of electricity were scarcely known in 
the last age. The electric fluid was barely mentioned at the end of 
Newton's Optics. It was reserved for Mr. Franklin to invesiiyate its 
properties ; and of that branch of science he may be considere‘i as the 
Father. Theory was advanced to practice and utility, by the inven- 
tion of the conductor. 
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Nor were his observations confined to this science. There were few 
subjects of common utility, upon, which he did not comment; none 
which he did not improve and illustrate ; which his advice to Servants ; 
to Tradesmen; to Settlers in America; on the cure of Smoakey Chim- 
néys; Rules for Clubs and for Conversation ; Maxims to convert a 
Great into a Small Empire, written with the caustic spirit of Swift, 
abundantly prove. To be generally useful, that he might be uni- 
versally celebrated, seemed to be his.ruling principle. 

The memories of the aged are not supposed to be retentive. The 
truth, however, seems to be, that the tablet of the memory becomes 
callous at a certain period, nor is it susceptible of new. impressions, 
and particularly of verbal knowledge. Franklin was an exception to 
this rule: he acquirec French after seventy: he spoke fluently, and 
even scientifically in that language. 

In society he was sententious, but not fluent ; a listner rather than 
a talker; an informing rather than a pleasing companion; impatient 
of interruption, he often mentioned the custom of the Indians, who 
always remain silent some time before they give an answer to a ques- 
tion, which they have heard attentively ; unlike some of the politest 
societies in Europe, where a sentence can scarcely be finished without 
an interruption. 

It is a testimony to truth, and bare justice to his memory, that he 
used his utmost endeavours to prevent a breach between England and 
America. His parliamentary examination, in 1766—all his conver- 
sations till 1775, had the same benign tendency.. Had his councils 
been followed, he would have proved a friend indeed to England. 
From the period of the well-known abuse before the Council, he en- 
tertained a most ardent.resentment, too often the excrescence of great 
minds. 

Politeness and moderation could: not restrain the most pointed and 
bitfer sarcasms against the conduct of England in mixed companies ; 
and it is remarkable, that when the ship in which he sailed last to 
America, had touched at Portsmouth, he was requested to refresh 
himseif on shore; but he declined it, saying, he was resolved never 
more to set his foot upon English ground. 

The testimonies of Franklin's merit were conceived in the highst 
strain of panegyric. In the year 1777, Lord Chatham adverted, in a 
remarkable speech, to his forcible arguments against the war, and to 
the sagacious advice of the American Newton. 

Upon his reception in the French Academy, D'Alembert, the friend 
and correspondent of Frederick the Great, welcomed him with that 
well-known line which revived the boldness and thesublimity of Lucan 


“* Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


The stone, with which he had been afflicted for several years, had 
for the last twelve months confined him chiefly to his bed, and during 
the extremely-painful paroxysms, he was obliged to take large doses of 
laudanum to mitigate his tortures. Still, in the intervals of pain, he 
not only amused himself with reading, and conversing chearfully with 
his family and a few friends who visited him, but was often em- 
ployed in doing business of a public as well as private yature, with 
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various persons, who waited on him for that purpose; and every in- 
stance displayed, not only the readiness and disposition to do good, 
which were the distinguishing characteristics of his life, but the fullest 
and clearest possession of his uncommon mental abilities; he not 
unfrequently indulged himself in those jeux d'esprit and entertaining 
anecdotes which were the delight of all who heard him. 

About sixteen days before his death, he was seized with a fe- 
verish indisposition, without any particular symptoms attending it, till 
the third or fourth day, when he complained of a pain in his left 
breast, which increased till it ‘became extremely acute, attended with a 
cough and laborious breathing. During this state, when the severity 
of his pains drew forth a groan of complaint, he would observe, that he 
was afraid he did not bear them as he ought ; acknowledged his grate- 
ful sense of the many blessings he had received from that Supreme 
Being, who had raised him, from small and low beginnings, to sueh 
high rank and consideration among men ; and made no doubt, bis present. 
afflictions were kindly intended to wean him from a world, in which he 
was no longer fit to act the part assigned him. In this frame of body 
and mind he continued till five days before his death, when his pain 
and difficulty of breathing entirely left him; and his family were flat- 
tering themselves with the hopes of his recovery, when an imposthu- 
mation, which had formed itself in his lings, suddenly burst, -and 


discharged a great quantity of matter, which he continued to throw 


up, while he had sufficient strength to do it, but, as that failed, the 
organs of respiration became gradually oppressed—a calm lethargic 
state succeeded—and on the 17th of May, 1790, about eleven o'clock 
at night, he quietly expired, closing a long and useful life, of eighty- 
four years and three months. 

It may not be amiss to add to the above account, that Dr. Franklin, 
in the year 1735, had had a severe pleurisy, which terminated in an 
abscess in the left lobe of his lungs; and he was then almost suffocated 
with the quantity and suddenness of the discharge. A second attack 
of a similar nature had happened some years after this, from which he 
soon recovered, and did not appear to suffer any inconvenience in his 
respiration frum these diseases. 

If we consider Dr. Franklin either as a statesman or a philosopher, 
we shall find very few liis equals, and none superior to him ; and we 
deem it not very creditable to Mr. Cobbet, either as a man ora poli- 
tician, to speak of Franklin in the manner he has lately done, in giving 
an account of himself; which, however true, will not be found suffi- 
cient to elevate Mr. Cobbet to that respectability of rank which wag 
held by Dr. Franklin. 

The Congress of America enjoyned a general mourning, and the 
public gratitude celebrated his obsequies, Science shall hereafter 
record the name of Frankliy in the truest registers of fame. : 
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Topography---of Dublin. 


Brief Annals of the City of Dublin from the year 448 to the year 1169, 
when it was first invaded by the English, durimg which period the 
Ostmen or Danes became masters of it. 


A. D. 862. [Jron the death of King Melaghlin, this year, Lorcan 
Mac-Cathol, and Cornelius Mac-Dermod aspired* to the monarchy, 
and as a step to it, found means, by their power, to divide the 
kingdom of Meath between them: but Hugh Finliat, the monarch 
in possession, by the assistance of Aulaffe, king of Dublin, took 
them both prisoners, and was thereupon universally recognised king 
of Ireland; the first having his eyes thrust out by king Hugh, and 
the other drowned at Clonard by Aulaffe. 

A. D. 865. ‘Fhe truce being ended, king Hugh raised an army to 
oppose the Danes, and gave them a total defeatt at Lough-foile, in 
which 1200 of the enemy fell, with most of their principal officers. 
Encouraged with this success, the king attacked the fortifications and 
garrisons of the enemy, and beat them out of their fortresses, recover- 
ing ail the plunder and booty they had deposited in them. 

Soon after, the principal seat of king Aulaffe, built at Clondolchain, 


near Dublin, was set on fire by a party of Irish, and consumed, and in’ 


the confusion an hundred of the principal Danes were slain. To re- 
venge this affront, Aulaffe, by an ambuscade, surprised a body of two 
thousand Irish, who were most.of them slain or taken prisoners. 

A. D. 869. The foregoing success inspired the Danes with fresh 
courage. Aulaffe this year}: extended his arms northward, and plun- 
dered and burned Armagh, having fiyst slain a thousand Irish in 
battle. 

A.D. 870. Aulaffe, and his son Ivar, fitted§ out a fleet of two hun- 
dred ships, and sailed over to Britain in aid of their countrymen Hinguar 
and Hubba ; and making a successful expedition, they returned to Dublin 
the year following, loaded with vast booty, and a great number of pri- 
soners. The Ulster annals relate the success of this expedition thus : 

«« Amlaph and Yvar came to Ath-Cliath, out of Albany, with 200 
« ships, and brought with them a great prey of English, Britons, 
* and Picts, into captivity.” But king Aulaffe died soon after his 
return. 

A. D. 871. Yvar Mac-Aulaffe succeeded his father in the govern- 
ment of Dublin, and was a prince of such power, that the Irish 
annalst have given him the title of king of the Normans of all Ire- 
land, During his government of Dublin, Ailell, king of Leinster, was 
slain by the Danes ; and the year following Yvar died. 


* Warai. Antiq. cap. 24, 

+ Keat. part 2. p. 63. 

~ Warei Antiq. cap. 24. 

§ Ibid. 3 Ibid: 
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A. D. 872. Ostin Mac-Aulaffe succeeded his deceased brother Yvar, 
and in the year 875 made an expedition* into North-Britain, and having: 
routed the Picts there with great slaughter, was, upon his return, 
slain by the treachery of some Ostmen; and then Godfrid Mac-Yvar 
assumed the Government. of Dublin. Buchannan+, treading in the 
steps of some of the English historians}, relates, “‘ that in the year 877, 
“** the citizens of Dublin pretending to be aggrieved by the Scots 
“© of Galloway, who had rifled some ships of theirs, driven by a storm 
on that coast, in revenge sent over some forces, preyed the coun- 
** try, and carried home great booty. That Gregory, king of Scot- 
“ land, to repair the injuries done to his subjects, passed with an 
army into Ireland, the king of which was then Duncan, Donat, 
or rather Dunach, who was a child, and under the guardianship 
“«* of two powerful chieftains, Brien and Cornelius, between whom 
«* the whole land was divided into factions. But receiving an 
account of the landing of a foreign enemy, they made a truce, and 
marching with two armies, fortified the passes on the river Bann, 
* and by wasting the country, endeavoured to stop the progress of 
** king Gregory. But. he marched forward without delay, and by 
night secretly sent a party of his army to possess an eminence which 
hung over Brien’s camp, which he the next day assaulted, and by 
tumbling down rocks from his advantageous post, cast the whole 
army into confusion; ~ Brien was slain, and Cornelius soon after 
put to flight. -King Gregory marched forward, took in Dundalk, 
(called Dungardus by Buchannan) and Drogheda, and laid siege to 
Dublin, which was surrendered in a short time by Cormal, bishop of 
it. Gregory visited his kinsman, king Duacan, and told him, that. it 
was not for the sake of conquest or wealth, but to vindicate his 
subjects, that he ‘came there. Thep committing the care of the 
king’s edusation to the elders of the land, he took upon himself 
the guardianship, and garrisoning the fortresses, he exacted an 
oath from the Nobles, that they would admit neither English, 
Briton, nor Dane into the island, without his license, and having 
taken sixty hostages, returned home, to his great honour.” 
Hollingshed§ embellishes this story with many new circumstances. 
But after all, the relation can by no means consist with truth. For 
the Irish historians acknowledge no monarch of the names mentioned, 
at, or about this period; nor was it ever known that a child was ad- 
mitted to the supreme government of Ireland; and further, the city 
of Dublin never was the seat of supreme government during the Irish 
times; nor was it at this time under the power of any Irish king, 
either provincial or other, but was governed by Godfrid Mac-Yvor, 
a Dane, and was the hgad of the settlements of that people. 

A. D. 885. Fan Mac Melaghlin, king of Ireland, was routed || in 
battle by Godfrid Mac-Yvor, and his subjects, the Ostmen of Dub- 
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* Warei Antigq. cap. 24. 
+ Hist. p. 95, edit. 1715. 
~ Cowper and Grafton. 
§ History of Scotland, p. 143. 
\| Annals of the Four Masters. 
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lin, in which Largisus, bishop of Kildare, and many others, were 
slain; and two years after Kildare was wasted and burnt down by 
the same people. 

A. D. 858. King Flan renewed the war*, which was followed by 
a fierce battle fought between him and the Danes of Dublin, wherein 
many fell on both sides; and among others, on the part of Flan, 
Hugh O-Conor, king of Connaught, was slain; ‘soon after which 
Godfrid Mac-Yvor, prince of the Danes of Dublin, fell by the trea- 
chery of his brother Sitrick, who succeeded him. 

A.D. 890. The Danes of Dublint, under the conduct of Gluniarm, 
general to Sitrick Mac-Yvor, marched northwards, apd possessed them- 
selves of Armagh, and not only pundered it, but set fire to the cathe- 
dral, and other religious houses, and carried away seven huadred and 
ten prisoners into Captivity. ; 


EEE, 
Characteristic Sketches. 


No. IX. 


AMONG the many strange Characters to be met with in large. 
cities, the most dangerous are a set of villains called 


SWINDLERS. 


Many of them are French, but the greatest part are Germans. 
Cc — and S————, who lately made a voyage upon this ac- 
count, were but bunglers to these foreign gentry, whosthough they, 
perhaps, received their existence from the loins of a shoe-black, will 
swear that they are nearly related to some of the princes of the 
blood in France, or some of the electors of the German empire.— 
Count or Marquis are their constant titles, and dn unparalleled degree 
of impudence and rapacity their chief characteristics. 

They effect their business, by taking up goods of any kind from 
tradesmen, which are sent, by order, to a genteel house or lodging. 
The gentleman (for one always acts as such) is sure to find fault 
with some article, and to send the tradesman or servant back again, 
either to rectify or change what is amiss. They then take this op- 
portunity to decamp, leaving the tradesthen, at his return, to confer 
with each other upon their separate losses of goods and rent. 

They may be known, generally, by their over-acting their parts; 





* Ware, ibid. 
+ Trias Thaum, p. 296, 
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for they speak in so high a strain, that they easily alarm a person 


- who has had the least experience in business. 


if it is a man who serves them, they praise the neatness of the 
shop, and goodness of the commodities: If a woman, they praise 
her complexion, and sacrifice their own choice to her taste, with 
respect to the goods. 

If there happens to be a woman and child, or children, in the 
shop, they look upon their business as good as half done; for, to 
caress the child, is a sure method of gaining the mother; and when 
they swear the child is the most sprightly, beautiful, and engaging 
child upon earth, they are sure of success; for the credulous mo- 
ther, overwhelmed with joy, cai refuse no credit to such civil, ten- 
der, and good humoured gentlemen, who, if the lady happens to 
be pregnant, clinch the whole affair, by promising that one of them 
will be god-father to the youngster in embryo. 

Numberless depredations have of late been effected in the follow- 
ing manner : 

A sharper, genteelly dressed, goes, booted and spurred, and with a 
whip in his hand, to a gentleman's house, whom he has previously 
watched out. In a seeming hurrry he enquires for the master, and 
being answered, as he very well knows he shall be, that he is not 
at home, he desires pen, ink, and paper, in order to leave a note, If 
the maid goes out of the parlour, into which he is naturally shewn, 
in order to fetch a pen and ink, or, if that is at hand, to evince her 
politeness, by not staring at a gentleman while he is writing, he is 
sure to make free with any plate of easy conveyance which should 
happen to be in the beaufet, or any thing else which is of value, or 
happens to lie in the way; for these gentlemen have the merit of 
not being over nice, as some honest people are; for if a thing is of 
any worth at all they never neglect it, but are as careful of it as 
if it was their own. 

The success of sharpers of this class is chiefly owing to the tattling 
disposition of publicans and barbers, who, if the name of a gentle- 
man is asked- of them, immediately add to their answer, an account 
of his family, fortune, connections, and: hours of out-going and. in- 
coming. All these things the sharpers particularly notice in memory's 
large book, and they avail themselves of them accordingly. 

A greater degree of caution is therefore recommended in discoursing 
with publicans, barbers, and those who keep huxters’ shops in genteel 
neighbourhoods ; and to gentlemen, to particularly command their 
servants, never to suffer any stranger, let his appearance be ever so 
eligible, to enter a parlour, or any place where there is moveable 
property; but to desire them to write a note at any neighbouring 
coftee-house, which they will punctually deliver to their master. As 
this caution is extremely necessary, none but a sharper would ever 
take it amiss of a servant. 

A most daring kind of fraud was lately committed by some sharpers : 


‘they had observed a capital tradesman, who frequented a public house, 


and resolved to make him their prey: he was extremely absent in mind, 
very avaricious, and uncommonly timorous. One of the sharpers, sit- 
ting by him one day, begged a pinch of snuff; the unsuspecting trades- 
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man immediately opened his box, and held it to him. As he took the 
pinch of snuff, he conveyed into the box half a guinea, with whose 
date and particular marks he was well acquainted. The sharper soon 
after departed, when a confederate came in and placed himself by the 
old gentleman; he soon pretended he missed half a guinea, and de- 
clared that he knew he had t when he entered the house. Several who 
were there offered to be searched ; accordingly they were searched, and 
nothing found. “Fhe old gentleman was the only one who remained 
unsearched. The company declared, as his avaricious disposition was 
well known, that he ought to be searched as well as them, notwith- 
standing his property. He was searched directly, and after some little 
time spent in fumbling in his pocket, the half guinea was found in 
his snuff-box, exactly corresponding with the sharper’s description. 
He averred his innocence in vain; he was thought guilty, and what 
between amazement, shame, terror, and fear, he was so far intimi- 
dated as to give the sharper twenty guineas, to exempt him from a 





. 
| prosecution for felony ! 
[ eae 
: The Ambigi. 
No. VIIL 
/ 
: VELLE SUUM CUIQUE EsT.—Every man to his liking‘ 
| TO BROTHER DAVID. 
My lord Shaftsbury says, somewhere in his writings, it is no un« 
common thing for the world to report of a man, that he ‘* lives well,’ 


if he happens to be in a situation that enables him to eat and drink 

: plentifully. On my word, Sir, we shall be apt to suppose the pre- 

sent age have no other idea of living well, if we do but consider 

how very few seem to think with the philosopher of old, that an olive 

a day is enough for a man’s sustenance ; and how many take after a 

certain Roman emperor, who had his bed close behind his table, on 

' which he used to lie down when he could eat no longer, and, by some 

; emetic, disgorge himself, merely that he might have the pleasure of 
feeding again, esteeming gluttony the summum bonum of life. 

lt is related, Sir, of Diogenes, that he once stopped a young man 

from going to feast, took him up, and carried him home, as saving 

him from imminent danger. If Mr. Diogenes was now alive, and I 

could bave had the pleasure of his company at a certain tavern 

the other night, I verily believe he would have done something more : 

{ A fat zentleman, throwing open both the folding doors to their extre- 

maities, bursted into the room about eleven o'clock, and, after chew- 
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ing on the bill of fare, as long as a proctor's bill, seemingly much 
distressed which of the articles to choose, he ordered ‘‘ rump stakes, 
and oyster sauce, for two,” pronouncing the last word with an em- 
hasis. 
, My friend and 1, though we could not help wondering at his calling 
for so heavy a suppér, Were not surprised at the quantity, concluding 
that he expected acompanion; but our astonishment was great indeed, 
when we saw him devour the whole, though a very good allowance for 
two, and that with incredible dispatch. After this, we should not 
have wondered if he had ordered a pail full of punch; but he washed 
down his supper with about a quart of small beer, paid his reckoning, 


~ and, to our great pleasure, waddled to a coach which had been brought 


for him to the door. 

This extraordinary spectacle broudght to my mind much such 
another I once saw, at an Ordinal'y near town. After taking the whole 
of the sweetbread from the breast of veal, one of the guests had the 
modesty to help his wife, whom he had placed with himself at the 
head of the table, to the entire breast of the goose, obliquely telling 
the company, “ his spouse had been monstrously fond of that part ever 
since she was a child.”” There were, beside those dishes, a large edge- 
bone of beef, a quarter of lamb, and two fruit pies; and if I was to 
say, that this gormandizer ate to the value of more than five shil- 
lings, | am sure I should not exceed the truth. The company were 
not surprised to hear him say, after dinner, that he had “ dined at 
all the ordinaries in and about town.” 

I was once intimately acquainted with an immoderate eater, and 
fool enough to take a month’s tour with him into the country. I 
say fool enough, Sir, because I was every day disgusted with his vo- 
racity. An expedient, hower, at length occurred to me to render it less 
disagreeable. I made him agree to eat, previous to every meal, such a 
quantity of food as would bring down his appetite on a par with mine, 
so that we might sit down together on equal terms, and both eat as 
Christians. 

During the last war, there was an officer much more distinguished 
for his execution at table than in the field. Whenever any thing 
scarce or nice was brought to dinner, it was with difficulty his bro- 
ther officers could partake. Finding all hints of his ill manners in- 
effectual, they had recourse to the following scheme; It being a cus- 
tom with the officer, on account of the weather, to dine bald-headed ; 
one, day, when a fine tartle was brought to table, the company pro- 
cured a black boy, who usually attended behind his chair, to strew 
a little pounded sugar now and then upon the crown of his head, 
which presently caking, by means of the sun, the flies came in swarms 
to feed on it, and gave him continual employment, for as soon as 
he had buffetted them away, the plaguy insects returned again to 
their luscious banquet. This witty device was practised with the de- 
sired success till the end of the campaign. 

But, Sir, if any one would see gluttony in all (if 1 may be allowed 
ne expression) its glory, he must take a dinner at some of the city 

éasts. 

To those who have not been witnesses of the fact, it may seem in- 
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credible to what excess some me 


; mbers of the corporation eat on those 
occasions, 


My observation and astonishment having been often attracted 
by a certain common-council-man, remarkable for his rotundity of 
body, I determined to take, at some festival or other, an exact ac- 
count of every thing he should happen to swallow under the de- 
nomination of a dinner, and accordingly, at an anniversary feast, I 
put my design into execution. I beg leave, Sir, to present you with 
it, assuring you, that whatever appearance it may have, it is made out 
with great truth and accuracy. 








Memorandum of what Mr. J. H- consumed at his dinner, at 
an annual venison feast. 


FIRST COURSE. 

Two plates of Mock Turtle. 
Some Salmon Trout. 
Venison. 

Ham and Chicken. 


SECOND COURSB. 
Some Goose and Green Peas. 
Lobster—cold. 
Marrow Pudding. 
Codling Tart, creamed. 
Prawns. 

One small Custard. 


DESERT. 
Some Blamange. 
Two Jellies. 
One Plate of Raspberries, thoroughly soaked in Wine. 
Two Slices of a Melon. 
Some Cheese. 


Leaving the quantity quite out of the question, we must shudder 
when we reflect on the horrid mass, the consolidation of such a num- 
ber of heterogeneous articles must have formed in this glutton’s paunch, 
—, when we take into consideration their auxiliaries, such as 
lobster sauce, currant jelly, melted butter, oil and vinegar, mustard, 
sugar, and small beer. And yet, when the waiters came to clear the 
table at which he had dined, he angrily told them they ‘‘ were in a 
confounded hurry,” and swore he would “ knock some of them down, 
if they did not get him some ice-cream ;” adding withal, “ it 
is damn’d hard a body can’t dine at these places in comfort.” 
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APOPTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 


Or 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of PLutarcn, Diocenes Laertius, VALERIUS MAXIMUS, 


Sroseéus, &c, &c. &c. and freely translated into English, 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE, 


{*¢ In his, velut in certissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum”—ERAsMus, 





(Continued from page 80.) 


Axexanper: saw something so noble in the conduct of Diogenes, 
the philosopher, that he observed to one of his courtiers, who was 
deriding the cynic,—‘‘ If I was not Alexander, I should like to be 
Diogenes.” 

Some doubts having been expressed, to what use a certain casket 
should be applied, which was thought to be the most valuable article 
that was found amongst the treasure of Darius; ALExanpeER observed : 
«« The Illiad of Homer is the only thing that I know of in the world, 
which is worthy of such a repository.” 


ALEXANDER's generals were assembled in his tent, at day-break, the 
morning of the day on which he was to fight the decisive battle with 
Darius.—Parmenio entered his tent, and having awoke him, expressed 
some surprize to find the prince in so calm a sleep, just as he was 
going to fight a battle an which his whole fortune was at stake.— 
“* How is it possible,” said Alexander, ‘that I should not feel at my 
ease, since my enemy is this day coming to deliver himself into my 
hands.” 





Dionysius, offended with Aristippus, ordered him, at supper, to 
seat himself at the bottom of the table-—The king tauntingly asked, 
him, the next day, how he liked his situation ?—* In truth, very 
much,” said Aristippus ; ‘‘ for yesterday you made the bottom of your 
table the most honourable seat in your house.” 





Alexander had determined to destroy the city of Lampsacus, in 
order to punish the rebellion of it’s inhabitants; when ANAXIMENES, 
the historian, an old citizen of the town, waited on him.—The prince 
entertained a great respect for Anaximenes, because the old man had 
formerly been an acquaintance of Philip’s.—Alexander, suspecting the 
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business that Anaximenes was come upon, got the start of him; and 
i swore, in the most solemn manner, that he would never grant his 
request — I-am happy to hear you say so, great prince,” said Anaxi- 

menes, “‘ for the favour which I had to ask of you, was, that you 
would demolish the city of Lampsacus.’—By this ready evasion, the 
historian saved his native city from destruction. 


B, 


Bras, one of the seven wise men of Greece, was at sea with some 
persons of infamous character, when a violent storm arising, they 
began to supplicate the Gods for their safety :—“ Silence, ye sinners,” 
said Bias, ‘‘ lest the Gods should observe where you are.” 




























“« It is more satisfactory, in my mind,” said. Bras, “ to determine a 
controversy between two of our enemies, than between two of our 
friends ; for, decide between two friends, and one of them becomes 
your enemy; but, decide between two enemies, and one of them be- 
comes your friend.” 










Brasipas seized a mouse, with an intention of killing it; but being 
smartly bit by t!e little animal, he let it'go again; remarking at the 
same time,—* there is scarcely a creature in the whole creation so in- 
significant, that it may not ensure it’s own safety, if it has but b 
courage to defend itself.” 











A person bitterly bewailed some trivial inconvenience to Bias :— 
* You are, indeed, an object of compassion, Sir,” said the philosopher, 
*‘ who cannot bear such an accident as yours .with more composure.” 











To a person who was extremely communicative, but extremely fickle 
in his friendships ;—‘ be advised by me,” said Bras, “ and in future, 
love your friend as if you were afterwards to hate him.” 









Bras was surprized by.an ambush that was laid for him by fphicrates, 
the Athenian general.—His officers enquired from him; what should be 
done in such a crisis ? ** You,” said Bras, ‘ may prepare for your 
safety, by flight ; but it is my duty to stand my ground, and perish,” 












When the punishment of the Danaides, (who were said to be sentenced 
to draw water perpetually, in vessels with holes in them,) was men- 
tioned to Bion.—“ In truth,” said he, “ I ‘should think that these 
ladies would deserve more of our compassion, if they were sentenced 
to draw water in vessels without holes in them.” 




















A young man consulted Bion on the prudence of marrying. 
“‘ Friend,” said the philosopher, “ remember, before you marry, that 
ugly women turn our stomachs, and handsome women our brains.” 


H, 
(To be continued, 
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Observations on Freemasonry. 


JBBRARRUEL and Robinson assert, that the principles of the Illuminati 
were divided into ‘‘ the Anti-Christian conspiracy, the Anti-Monarchical 
conspiracy, and the Anti-Social conspiracy.” In the course of their 
works, they also assert that the following characters were connected 
with that Society, viz. Frederick II. King of Prussia, Joseph Il, Em- 
peror of Germany, Catherine II. Empress of Russia, Cristiern VII. 
King of Denmark, Gustavus III! King of Sweden, Poniatowski, King 
of: Poland, Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel; the Duke of Bruns- 
wick; the Duke of Wirtemberg; the Prince of Wirtemberg ; and a 
considerable number more of the most distinguished characters on the 
continent of Europe. 

Can any person of common sense believe that so many crowned heads 
and reigning Princes, could be seriously engaged in a Society, whose 
principles were destructive of order, and whose machinations were le- 
velled at the overthrow of their thrones; ‘The conspirators, if any did 
exist, would surely have used the utmost caution to have prevented 
the knowledge of their principles from reaching the ears of the 
monarchs of Europe. They would have excited the people to rebellion 
when the prince was unconscious of the impending mischief. Their 
myrmidons would ‘have rushed like a torrent ‘on the ernment, and 
overwhelmed it, before barriers could have been raised for its secu- 
rity. We believe it has never been known that assassins and robbers 
have communicated their designs to the intended victims of ‘their vil- 
lany. How then can we give credit, even for a single moment, to the 
assertion, that such distinguished characters could have had the small- 
est connection with the Society of Illuminati, if their principles ‘were 
such as they are said to be? 


On Modern Classié Pastoral. 


Dansant sur Jes violettes 
Le Berger méla sa voix 
Avec le son de musettes, 
Des flutes et des hautbois. 


FENRLON. 


JT ‘is astonishing, that, amidst all our improvements, the generality 
of mankind should still be so strongly attached to the authors of an- 
tiquity, as to explode every thing produced by the moderns. The Jews, 
the Hindoos, and the Mahomedans, adhere to their religion, because 
it. was. the religion of their forefathers. On the-same- principle, we- 
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have been taught to believe, that superior genius was only the pre- 
rogative of the earlier ages, and that every work of a later date 
must be mixed with an alloy, which renders it of little or no va- 
lue. But since there are unfortunate beings, who are 


: “ Doom’d, in spite 
** Of nature and their stars, to write,” 


though born in “ evil days,” they have concluded, that nothing can 
recommend them to the notice of the world, but a servile imitation of 
the classic authors. Indeed it has been proved, that the accounts of 
Amphion and Orpheus are no more fables. 

A writer of English pastoral no sooner strings his harp, but the whole 
inanimate creation is charm’d with the sound. The Alpine mountains 
are transplanted to Salisbury plain; on the highest summits are the 
everlasting snows, and over the midway ridges are seen to nod the 
grape, the citron, and the pomegranate: the dancing woods are 
cloathed with eternal verdure, and the hedges breathe the odours of 
roses, myrtle, and jessamine. We must have shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, and they must repose in woodbine bowers. When they 
have nothing else to do, they must form wreathes of flowers, telk 
tales of love, or make the vallies re-echo with the pipe or the song, 
They must be strangers to all the cares of life, and have.a trifling. 
knowledge of history and mythology. 

Very beautiful, indeed !—But why must we write precisely im this. 
way? Why must we write in this way? exclaims the pedapt. Is not 
the reason obvious? ‘This is exactly conformable to the rules of Virgil 
and Theocritus. In all their pieces they had a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; a landscape ; the time of the day, the season of the year, 
&c. &c. ‘They had shepherds and shepherdesses, and goats, and pipes, 
and crooks, and myrtle bowers, and shady groves, and purling 
streams. 

Now the poor reader wanders about all this time like the babes in 
the wood; but he cannot find one English blackberry to eat, nor 
can he see one poor Robin to cover him with leaves, if he would 
lie down and die. 

But, to return:—-‘* What an infinite advantage had the ancients 
over the moderns, in point of versification ?—Very well ; and for that 
reason we can cut all our cloth by the old Roman patterns, and 
measure out our lines by the Latin yard. Our own dialect is bar- 
barous, our numbers are inharmonious, and our poetry is altogether 
intolerable !” 

“« Admirable Critic!” Now suppose this same Virgil or Theocritus, 
or any other celebrated writer, had been born on the banks of the 
Niger, the Oranella, or the Ganges; on the Island of Java, Amboy- 
na, or Ceylon.—Why then, to be sure, he would have described the 
scenes of his native country, and the manners of his day: and, won- 
derful to relate! our English imitators, out of pure love and re- 
spect, would have filled our rivers with aligators, our copses 
with wolves: and tygers, and our farm-yards and stables with dro- 
medaries and elephants; we should have had black lovers wooing 
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beneath the shade of nutmegs, bamboos, and bananas, crops of rice 
in every water-meadow, and the areka and cocoa trees would have 
supplied the place of our native oaks and elms. 

The few who have dared to deviate from that absurd practice, 
have, by way of contempt, been called of the Modern School: but 
let it be remembered, that the moderns, as well as the ancients, if 
they write for immortality, must study simplicity and consistency ; 
which can only be done in one and the same school—which is, the 
School of Nature. ; 


W. H. 


Anecdote of Macklin, the Comedian, as told by himself 
to a Friend in London. 


A Parry of Irish Gentlemen, who had come over here in the Par- 
liamentary vacation, asked me to sup with them. I did so, Sir, and 
we all got very jolly together; insomuch that one of them was so 
drunk, that I made a point of taking him on my back, and carrying 
him down stairs, in order to be put into his chair. The next day 
the gentleman waited upon me, and expressing his civilities, said, he 
was sorry I should take so much unnecessary trouble—here, Sir, I 
stopped him short, by telling him that, “ one reason I had for carrying 
him on my back was, that I carried either his father or his grandfather 
the same way fifty years ago, when he was a student of the Middle 
Temple.”—‘ Very true, Sir,” said the other, “I remember my fa- 
ther often telling it ag a family story, — but you are mistaken a 
little in point of geneaology—it was my greut grandfather that you did 
that kindness for.” 


Anna.---A Fragment. 


NAY, cease your tears, they are now unavailing——exerted 
sooner, they might have soothed the wretched sufferer's fate ; have, like 
a healing balsam, dropped upon her wounded heart, and soothed it into 

———She needs your cares no more————now from her tear- 
feta eye no drops of anguish fall no more her bosom heaves 
with swelling sighs————all’s quiet there——still as the grave, her 

eful habitation now—— 
Poor hapless maid! far from her native land, her friends and home, 
"lured by false hopes, by proud oppression marked a helpless victim, to 
lead whose cause no friends would rise——Deserted when domestic 
anguish filled her breast—and left defenceless—some pitying hearts 
relieved her woes, and soothed her sorrows for a time to rest 
dark misfortune, with his raven wing, pursues, and blights her every 


hope, A wretched outcast soon, she begs her bread from door to door, 
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and steeps her bitter crust in tears.—Despair gnaws at her heart, and 
steals the roses from her fading cheeks.—Anguish sits in her bursting 
eyes, which such wild rays emit, as fill'the mind with terror to be- 
hold.—Unsheltered, still she wanders——on her bare head the rains of 
Heaven descend, and cool her glowing brain :—with agony it burns, 
it beats—yet holds its tenor still----madness were bliss to her. Worn 
out with suffering—unable to endure—even like the rose which droops 
its lovely head beneath the pelting storm—she to the church-yard 
slowly, sadly creeps---there sinks her wearied head upon her sister's 
grave---shrieks out her mother’s name---and dies. 

In prime of youth—the child of genius—by modest virtue loved— 
her parents’ sole support—remov'd from ev'ry friend, poor Anna, in a 
stranger's land---of grief and hunger dies ! 

July 13, 1810, E. W. M. 


Descriptive Sketches, 


Taken during an Excursion in the Counties of Mrarn ‘and Cavan. 


LETTER V. 


Dear Sam, 


HAVING borrowed my friend the clergyman’s horse, I was just pre- 

ing to mount, when it occurred to me, that I had not as yet given 
you a sketch of the family in which I have been domesticated, or my 
mode of living since my errival at Coote-hill ; and as it may as well be 
introduced here as any where else, here you shall have it : 

I generally rise between five and six o'clock, write my letters, or 
amuse myself reading till eight; when my friend, the clergyman, R. 
P—, and your humble servant, sit down to a mess of atir-about, made 
on milk, (a most delicious dish, quite new to me)—then walk out for 
about an hour. About half past nine, the whole household, consist- 
ing of my hostess, R. P: » avery pleasant young lad; the handmaid 
Rachel, the man James, myself, and the parson, who is also an in- 
mate, assemble to prayer; after which we sit down te breakfast at 
ten o'clock; amuse ourselves as we please till dinner, which is on the 
table about three. [Mem. My hostess, though very pious and very sincere, 
great enemy to long graces.|—Enjoy ourselves over a bottle of Port, 
end a tumbler of pot-theen whiskey punch,—Tea at six.—Supper at 
half past nine; and at ten the whole family again assemble to prayer, 
which terminates with an appropriate hymn; after which we all re- 
tire to rest ; and with a day so spent, it would be strange, indeed, if 
our slumbers were not sweet. It will be entirely my own fault if I 
am not the better for this example of piety as long as I live.—But 
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to my joumey :—Having borrowed my friend’s horse, I set out on 
my intended expedition to the neighbouring towns, in high spirits ; 
and during a circuit through Ballybay, Castleblaney, Monaghan, 
Clones, and many other places of inferior note, have witnessed the 
same industry, regularity, and (where I happened to meet an ac- 
quaintance, or to obtain an introduction) I may add, hospitality, which 
appears to be the characteiistic feature of all the northern towns I 
have visited. 

Being surrounded on every side by linen merchants and linen wea- 
vers, | have taken no small pains to make myself acquainted with 
the nature of the business, which I can assure you, on very good 
authority, though a most beneficial one to the dealer, scarce enables 
the poor weaver (who must toil at the loom from morning till night) 
to keep life and soul together. Even this could not be accomplished, 
were it not that they usually rent a small piece of ground, which helps 
to eke out their scanty subsistence. 

At Monaghan I met an intelligent old man, of the name of John 
Burns, with whom, during my stay, I scraped an acquaintance ; and, 
strange as it may appear, though he has been deaf and dumb from 
his birth, I have found him a very conversable person! Having ac- 
quired in his youth (by what means I did not learn) a competent 
knowledge of writing, arithmetic, history, &c. he, it seems, embarked 
in business, first as a pedlar, and afterwards as a shopkeeper, by which 
means he earned a comfortable subsistence, and might have provided a 
competence against old age, had not the bad management of an impru- 
dent wife plunged him into difficulties, which completely ruined his fu- 
ture prospects, and immured him ina prison. His misfortunes and pri- 
vations, however, only gave a new impulse to his industry ; and to 
extricate himself from the horrors of a jail, he commenced author. 
Pursuant to this resolution, he undertook to compile a work, called 
“The Historical Remembrancer ;" wherein every remarkable event, 
from the creation to the time of publication, was arranged in chro- 
nological order. This work, comprizing a large octavo, he printed by 
subscription, and by its extensive sale, not only liberated himself ‘from 
jail, by compounding his debts at five shillings in the pound, but was 
afterwards enabled to discharge the remainder in the most honourable 
manner, By subsequent misfortunes, however, his old age has again 
been overcast by penury and want, and he is now a pensioner on the 
humanity of his neighbours. 

Clones is a eompact stirring town, finely situated, and greatly im- 
proved within a few years. Here are to be seen two Danish raths, 
which, together with the remains of a round tower in the neighbour- 
hood, bear evident marks of a remote antiquity. 

Thus far every occurrence was a new souree of amusement, and 
every place a scene of pleasure—because I was pleased with myself ;— 
but at my return to Cootehill, I was destined experimentally to prove 
the truth of your quotation from the Familiar Epistles, (though far 
more seriously than either you or the author applied it) that 


‘6 Pain treads upon the heels of joy.” 


T 
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It is, in fact, an admonition not unworthy the profound phi- 
losophy of a Socrates or a Seneca, and from which, even the professors 
of @ purer system might condescend to learn wisdom. ere are, 
indeed, but few of us, who, without these little rubs “that flesh is 
heir to,” can be to abstract our minds from the pleasures that 
surround us, and in the midst of enjoyment to reflect, that we are but 
travellers and sojourners in this uncertain world.—Fot my part, though 
1 had not entirely discarded reflection, I had prepared myself for a 
little respite froma worldly cares and worldly sorrows; and had re- 
solved, during my retreat from the bustle of the city, to dedicate my 
time to pleasure—to the endearments of friendship, to the charms of 
variety—and, in short, to every species of rational enjoyment——You 
may therefore judge what were my feelings, when, at my arriyal from 
Ulones, I found my old friend, Mrs. S———-, whom, but a few days 
Mavens, { had left in perfect health, was no more! ae death, 

wever, though ynexpected, did not find her unprepared.—-Her life 
was, indeed, a comintel state of preparation—if genuine piety and 
habitual chearfulness could make it so—Her charity, though liberal 
and extensive, was known only to those who shared it: and, to the 
shame of those great ones be it spoken, she diffused more comfort 
around her, and did more real in her neighbourhood, out of 
a fortune, entirely hey own acquisition, not exceeding 500/. per annum, 
than the proud jor of the soil, though é of twice as many 
es e had been a widow above thirty years, and her two 
sons (her only children) promisi 1~ men, , 2 few since 
Ce promettivel tate wey. © Withs degree of fortitude not oftes 


met with, she bore » inst this severe trial, conscious that the Lord 
y @ 


was her help in the ‘ouble } and after the first effusion of grief 
was over, resumed the duties of her station, whjch she conscientiously 
discharged till the day of her death, at the advanced age of seventy- 
five years. ; 

You must pardon me, if, in paying this tribute to the memory of 
an excellent woman, who was my friend, I have eames too long 
dn your patience ; Tshall, as I draw near the conclusion of my jour- 
ney, be more concise. — 

' After seeing the funeral rites performed, having no indycement to 
stay any longer, I Ean for my a agg next morning, and took 
a place in the diligence to Kells. en I say I had no ‘inducement 
to stay, you must not mistake me, by supposing that J experienced 
any deficiency in the hospitality of the place.‘ On'the contrary, where- 
ever it has been my lot to reside, I have been received with such a 
hearty welcome—so much good-natured sincerity, that I begin to rise 
in my own opinign ; and vanity every now and‘ then whispers in my 
ear, that there must be something very agreeable and prepossessing 
about me, to render my company so much courted.——-I hope, wheti 
eng in this species of castle-building, I do not fall inta‘a similar 
mistake with a certain man, of whom my deceased friend used very 
facetiously to relate the following anecdote : ‘ 

“ This poor man being at the point of death, and much troubled 
in mind, sent for a parson, in the that he could administer some 
consolation, and help him in settling his reckoning with Heaven: On 
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his arrival, the Penitent began to unburden his conscience ; but still 
he feared he was not in a safe state, for év one’ spoke’ well of him ; 
“and you know,’ said he, “the Scripture MH Woe rnto’ yor’ 
when all men speak well of you.’—* Oli, my friend)’ replied his 
spiritual comforter, ‘ if that be all that troubles you, make yourself 
ati easy—for, upon my word, If néver (tought well’ of you in’ 
my life.’ 

At three o'clock iri 4 fine modn-light nivriting, I bid! adieu’ to’ Coote- 
hill, and commenced my jourfey homéwatds, without meeting: any’ 
eccurrence worth notice. Bailyborough, through’ whith oly vellicle’ 
passed, was, of all the towns'I have’ seen sitive F left Dublin, the most 
gloomy and disheartening’; arid & heavy ruinous stone’ building, de- 
signed for a market house, which ovcéupiés the céentré of the street, 
accords remarkably well with the géneral appéarance df the town. 
Having changed. horses, I departed, arid éndeavouted to shake’ off the’ 
depression it had cast on my spirits—but it’ would not do; atid'as I had 
mo company, my only resourve was in a refreshing sluniber, which most 

‘tunately came to my assistance, anid’ enabled mé’ to forget the tmise- 
rable town of Bailyborough, with all’ the disagreeable’ reflections it! liad’ 
occasioned. When I sob from my’ nap, I found’ miyself at’ Moynalty, 
a village within five miles‘ of Kells, of whith your frierid the 
Rev. Mr. K. is rector, By nine o'clock, I arrived at Kells, where 
I breakfasted, and took a look en passant at the town ; its’ church has 
a handsome spire, and there are many remains of ancient buildings, 
towers, &c. which would deserve a moré’minute examination than at 
the instant I had either time or inclination’ to bestow on them. Within 
a mile of Kells, at the Dublin side, the beautiful’ mansion and domain 
of the’ Marquis of Headford attracts the attention’ of the passenger at 
once by its native beauty, and the desolate state to which it appears to’ 
be reduced, in consequence of its wanting the cheering” smiles of a‘resi- 
dent proprietor :—Strange infatuation ! thought I, that’ men'will range 
about in pursuit of the vainest of bubbles—the pleasures of dissipation,: 
and forego that truly substantial pleasure which can’ orily’ be found in 
the faithful discharge of their duty, as men, or as citizens, 

Since I became a traveller, it has been a rule with me, to endeavour 
at. least, to assimilate myself to the various matihers of my fellow’ 
travellers, and I have always found my atcount in it. ‘now once 
more an humble pedestrian, I laid aside the high flown’ airs I hiadl deca- 
sionally assumed, and joined sao an honest dtover, whio, 
was driving, a. flock of sheep to Navan, against the ensuing’ fair—The’ 
price of mutton—the best’ modes of fattening, and the improvemertts 
of: the farming society, were the principal theme. of our conversation. 
T.could plainly perceive, from his discourse, that he was a stickier for 
the methods of the old'school, and me made allowatices 
for his mn which roundly asserted, that there was ‘‘ more cry’ 
than wool” after them. But my companioni's ififormation did dt stop’ 
here ;, he was well read'in Irish story, and'amused me with the'history’ 
of Brien Boiroimtie—his wars the Danies—the’ amours* of the’ 
Danish. tyrant, who insistéd' on enjoyiig’ the’ fitet’ bridal favors; ad a' 
tribute from his Irish vassals—his* overthrow’ and’ déath By’ ain ‘Irish’ 
hero, (I forget his name) who, in the disguise of a’virgih, wii réceifed: 
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into the tyrant’s bed, and there revenged the dishonor of his country- 
women—and copious extracts from the legends of Columb-kill and 
Fin Mac Coul, Mr. Mara himself could not have told them better ; 
and if he ever had the fortune to meet my friend the drover, 1 question 
but many of the dramatist’s most brilliant incidents were furnished 
from his descriptions. Nor was his knowledge confined to books or 
traditions—he had seen much of the world himself, and many a merry 
tale did he relate (God knows whether there was a word of trath in 
them) of adventures, in which he himself had figured as the hero; but 
true or false, ‘twas the same thing—they filled up a tedious blank of 
six miles agreeably, aud brought me to the turn of the road that 
leads to Ardbraccan, where we parted. 

By 12 o'clock, I rejoined my friend A. D. , at Ardbraeccan, where 
the remainder of the day was dedicated to friendship, and the mutual 
communication of our adventures since my departure. In the course of- 
our rambles, we were induced to pay another visit to the Charter 
School ; but judge my surprise and disappointment, at finding (instead 
of the cheering industry which so lately kept all hands employed, from 
the greatest to the least,) a torpid inactivity pervaded every depart- 
ment—the loom and shuttle were plied no more; and this rising 
factory, which had taken some years to be established, was almost 
instantaneously destroyed. This dismal change arose, as I was in- 
formed, from the dismission of the late master, who, in consequence 
of a dispute with his usher, had some frivolous charges: preferred 
against him by the latter, and ‘‘ for something or for nothing” was dis- 
possessed of the situation, The perjuries of his accuser were so 
manifest, that he was instantly dismissed ; though with a strange in- 
consistency, the object of his rancorous malice, after a lapse of some 
months, was also displaced by the incorporated society. The neigh- 
bouring gentry have been so sensible of the injustice done the Ex- 
master, that they have encouraged him to establish another factory in 
the neighbourhood, which is rising on the rains of the former, and 
promises speedily to be in a flourishing state. 

Next day being Sunday, I went to the parish church, where a most 
excellent discourse was delivered by the Bishop of Meath, who, I think, 
is one of the most impres-ive preachers | have ever heard. This worthy 
prelate has been in a peculiar manner a favourite of fortune ; he was 
the son of a small farmer, and in early life, being intended for the 
catholic priesthood, was sent to pursue the preparatory studies at the 
Irish college in Paris. One of those accidental circumstances, which 
so frequently decide the fate of men on the great theatre of life, here 
occurred, to give a new direction to his pursuits, and led the way to his 
future elevation. The cause of this change, which in the end proved so 
beneficial to him, was a decline in his health, either by a too sedentary 
and studious life, or the climate of the country not agreeing with his 
constitution, for which, the physicians ordered an immediate return to 
his native air; on his way home, through England, he recovered his 
health, and his finances not being in the most flourishing condition, he 
was induced to accept the situation of assistant at an academy in some 
of the country parts; here, the sons of the then Bishop of London 
happened to be educating, and ‘conceiving a great liking for Mr. 
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O'Bierne, invited him during the vacation to visit their father. The 
Bishop, also conceiving a high opinion of his abilities and uncer- 
standing, wished to provide for him a more eligible situation than that 
of usher to a country school ; proposed tu him, if he had no objection 
to take orders in the church of England, to ure him a living. 
Whether Mr. O'B. before this, might have had any scruples of con- 
science respecting the faith he abandoned, is more than 1 can deter- 
mine :—the prospect was alluring, and, perhaps, interest might have a 
much greater share in his conversion, than conviction ; but this much 
is certain, that the connections he acquired in London, in consequence 
of the change, was the means which led to his present preferments. 
These particulars were communicated to me by an old college chum 
of his, while in Paris; and, as I believe them more correct than any 
account that has appeared, you, I hope, will excuse the time I have 
occupied in relating them, What is very remarkable in his life, is, that 
his brother has been many years parish priest of Longford, of which 
parish Dr. O'B. was rector, previous to his elevation to the mitre, under 
the short-lived administration of Lord Fitz-Williath; and to their 
mutual honor be it mentioned, notwithstanding the difference in their 
religious opinions, the strictest harmony has always subsisted between 
them. 

On Monday, 1 took a final leave of my Ardbraccan friends, and 
making the best of my way through the bustle in the street of Navan, 
(it being fair day) mounted the long coach, and arrived safe in town 
by three o'clock, to the a joy Of my whole family ; as for 
my father, the tears stood in his eyes, while he shook me heartily by 
the hand—and as they filled, my heart smote me for my unkindness in 
leaving him so long :—there was no elder brother to chide the weak- 
ness of parental fondness, nor ever was poor prodigal more sincerely 
welcomed homie than myself. 

Were it not for this, I have contracted such an inclination for gad- 
ding, I believe there would be no such thing as preventing me from 
pursuing it—an indulgence you have every reason to dread, if you 
dislike long letters, about nothing at all—as it is very probable, should 
the freak take me, you may be pestered with the particulars of the 
next excursion, undertaken by 


Your sincere friend, 


T. B. 


Anecdote of a Turkish Emperor. 


"THERE are certain daily prayers, called Namazs, which no pious Turk 
will fail to repeat in public. They who do, dread the censures of the 
lawyers, the most rigorous of whom loudly accuse those who say their 
Namaz in private, but particularly persons of rank and dignity, as being 
more especially required to set an example to the rest of the nation. 
Bayezid Ist, devoted to wine and debatchery, neglected the public 
prayers. This monarch had a dispute with the principal Oulémas of 
his court, respecting a cause which interested one of the Officers of the 
palace. It was necessary to produce a second witness to prove judicially 
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the object of the procedure. Bayezid, who was acquainted with it, teld 
the Mollas, that he knew accurately the circumstance, and would bear 
testimony to the truth: ‘‘ We can only believe your word,” replied one 
of these magistrates, the cadi of Brousse, then the capital of the em- 
pire; “‘ but the evidence of your majesty is not admissible in any judi- 
cial question.” On Bayezid’s expressing the greatest surprize, the cadi 
very respectfully explained to him, that the law did not allow a Mussul- 
man to be a witness, unless he had been faithful to his religion, and 
attentive to fulfil all the duties of external worship; ‘‘ Thus, as your 
majesty,” added he, “ does not join in the five daily Namazs in common 
with the faithful, your testimony is not admissible.” These words made 
a deep impression on the mind of the Sultan: from that day he deter- 
mined to be rigorously attentive to this form of prayer; he 
commanded even a mosque to be constructed near his palace, where he 
afterwards attended regularly every day, to discharge publicly his first 
duty of Islamism, ; ; 


Anecdote of Doctor Edmund Boldero, 


MASTER OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 1663. 


"THE Doctor had been severely punished by Cromwell for his. attach-. 
ment to the royal cause, in which the Bishop.of Ely had an equa} 
sufferer, After the restoration, Boldero petitioned the Bishop for the. 
vacant mastership— Who are’ you?” says his lordship, ‘* I. don’t 
know you ; I never heard of you.”—‘* My lord, I have. sufferedfor th 


¢ 
King, as your lordship has, I believe your lordship and } have been 
in all the gaols in England.”—‘ What does the fellow mean ?—I never 
was confined in any prison, but the Tower."—‘« And, my lord,” says, 
poor Boldero, “ F have been in all the rest myself.” The Bishop res 


lented, apd admitted, the. force of the plea. . 


Gleanings, 


** Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


* The Gods and Cato did in this divide , 
“ They chose the conquering, he the conquer'’d side.” 


Or, as is more consonant to the plain meaning of Lucan, 
“ The victoriqus side. pleased Heaven, the vanquished pleased Cato." 


Surely, this. is, false position.:———the effect and the cause are 
strangely. misplaced, by.the Boet.; for. it. was the favor of the Gods 
which gave victory, not victory, which. induced. their favor; and 
Cato, didnot. delight in opposing Cesar, because his opposition was 
unsuccessful-—nor was the stern Patriot at. all “‘ pleased” at his own 
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Anecdotes of Painting. 


TORACE WALPOLE, whose literary character stands deservedly 

igh, has already given the world, “ Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
land.” ‘This, however, should be no motive why the subject should 
not be taken up by another, particularly as Walpole may be said to 
have ended when the Fine Arts began to flourish in this country, 
namely, at the establishment of the Royal Academy. 

The reigns of the two first Georges may be considered the Gothic 
night of the Arts in England; for these monarchs, whatever may 
have been their virtues, no taste: and it was not till the aus- 
picious period commencing with the present reign, that Painting 
~ be said to have reared her head in the British nation. 

n former periods, the artists of any celebrity who resided amon 
us, were generally foreigners: such were Torigiano, Anthony More, 
Hans Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, Verrio, &e. &c. and except 
Dobson, Isaac Oliver, and Cooper, who gave some indications of ge- 
nius, we had very little cause for exultation gn the score of native 
talent. 

This dearth of excellence among us in Painting, may have suggested 
to the Abbés Du Bos and Winkelmann their absurd notion, that a 
northern or cold climate is unpropitious to the efforts of genius ; an 
absurdity, which, both in his paintings and his writings, has been 
ably refuted hy the late Professor —— , 

ious to the formation of the Royal A , there existed a 
Society of Painters, who held their meetings in St. Martin’s lane, and 
who were denominated, ‘‘ The Incorporated Society of Artists.” But 
as they had neither patent, exclusive privileges, nor the sanction of 
royal authority, they could be considered, in fact, no better than a 
mere club of ters. 

In this society, which was rather numerous, there were some 5 
and many inferior artists, a.selection from whom, with the addition 
of Bartolozzi, Cipriani, and some other foreigners, formed the first 
body of Royal Academicians and Associates of the Royal Academy of 
Arts. é 

The institution of the Royal Academy, under the auspices of our 
resent most gracious Sovereign, may be hailed as the dawn of that 

ppy era, which brightens as it advances, and which, we may fairly 

ict, will shed a lasting lustre on our national character, andi class 
the efforts of British artists with those rare productions which adorn 
the civilized world. 


J cannot introduce, in more appropriate language, the commence- 


* Barry's book, or rather pas » on, this subject, is an able production ; 
ond borne out as he is by the splendid talents for painting which have been 


exhibited in the Adelphi, London, we may consider the question respect- 
ing the influence of climate, as irrefragably answered in our favour.—We have 
in bands an elegant engraving of this artist, which, with a Biographical Sketch, 
we intend to give. wm our next Magazine. 


Epitons, 
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the object of the procedure. Bayezid, who was acquainted with it, told 
the Mollas, that he knew accurately the circumstance, and would bear 
testimony to the truth: ‘* We can only believe your word,” replied one 
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ment to the royal cause, in which the Bishop.of Ely had been an equal 
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vacant mastership—‘‘ Who are you?” says his lordship, ‘* I. don’t 
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Anecdotes of Painting. 
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igh, has already given the world, “ Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 

land.” ‘This, however, should be no motive why the subject should 
not be taken up by another, particularly as Walpole may be said to 

/ have ended when the Fine Arts began to flourish in this country, 
namely, at the establishment of the Royal Academy. 

The reigns of the two first Georges may be considered the Gothic 
night of the Arts in England; for these monarchs, whatever may 
have been their virtues, no taste: and it was not till the aus- 
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Hans Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, Verrio, &e. &c. and except 
Dobson, Isaac Oliver, and Cooper, who gave some indications of ge- 
nius, we had very little cause for exultation gn the score of native 
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Society of Painters, who held their meetings in St. Martin’s lane, and 
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In this society, which was rather numerous, there were some good, 
and many inferior artists, a»selection from whom, with the addition 
/ of Bartolozzi, Cipriani, and some other foreigners, formed the first 
body of Royal Academicians and Associates of the Royal Academy of 
Arts. 
The institution of the Royal Academy, under the auspices of our i 
pues most gracious Sovereign, may be hailed as the dawn of that 
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ment of this brilliant period, than by adopting a couplet from Dr. 
Johnson's motto to the works of our imniortal bard : 






** When Painting’s triumph o’er her barbarous foés, 
* First rear’d the arts, immortal Reynolds rose.” 










It was a fortunate circumstance for the arts, that the Royal Academy 
should have had for its first president a man of such classic taste, 
and consummate skill, as Sir Joshua Reynolds; a man, whose whole 
mind seemed devoted to the higher excellences of his profession, and 
whose great ambition was to tread upon the Greek and Roman names ; 
whose prattical excellence, and theoretic knowledge, went hand in 
hand, and whose zeal and patriotism peculiarly calculated him for the 
high and honourable office to which he was elected. The endowments 
of Sir Joshua were such as fall to the lot of few individuals; and 
except in the single instance of Rubens, painting could never before, 
perhaps, boast of so accomplished a professor. He was a profound 
scholar, a finished artist, and a polished gentleman,* 

With such a man at its head, it was natural to expect that the 
Royal Academy of London would at least have kept pace with other 
seminaries of painting then existing; but it,did more: it soon sur- 
passed them. 

Hogarth, who was hostile to this institution, predicted that the ~ 
establishment of a School of Painting, to which there was such easy } 
access, would be ruinous to the profession; as Painters would then be 
as numerous as mechahics, and print-shops as plenty as porter-houses, 
It is needless to inform the reader of the total failure of Hogarth’s 
prediction, and that the arts, instead of being ruined, have risen to 
adegree of importance, and the professorsto a height of respecta- 
bility, which, in their most sanguine moments, they could never have 
hoped to attain. 

Although the advantages of the Royal Academy may be sufficiently 
obvious, yet it may not be amiss to inform the general reader, in 
what its superiority to all former institutions in this country more 
particularly consists. 

Firt, then, the academic body is composed of sixty artists, who are ‘ 
chosen from among the annual exhibitors, most distinguished for their 
superior merit. These members are divided into two classes; Acada- 
micians, and Associates ; the Aeademicians, of whum there are forty, 
furm the higher class ; and the Associates, of whom there are twenty, 
the inferior, 

The first advance to academic honours, is that of being elected 
an Associate; and the next, or higher, that of Royal Academician. 
The Accociates, as before related, are selected fram the mass of ex- 
hibitors; and when a vacancy occurs in the higher class, it is- filled 
up by an election from the Associates. 

The government of the Royal Academy is wholly vested in the Aca- 
demicians, from whom eight members are chosen, who form a council, 










































* Leonardo de Vinci was certainly a very learned painter : but his theory sur- 
passed his practice ; his science was greater than his execution. 
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and who may be considered as the executive government. The members 
of this council are annually elected, or rather come in by rotation from 
the Academic body. The Associates derive neither advantage nor eclat 
from their immediate situation; save only their standing in that 
yradation, which is the next step to the rank of Royal Academician, 
and being complimented with a diploma, and a ticket for the dinner, 
or annual gala, given at Somerset-place, previous to the opening of 
the exhibition, But they have neither vote at its elections, voice in 
its councils, nor any influence whatever in the internal regulations of 
the Royal Academy. 

The President, Professors, and different officers of the Royal Aca- 
demy, are chosen from among the Royal Academicians, who all, except 
the President, have salaries annexed to their appointments. 

The Professors are those of Painting, Perspective, Architecture, 
and-Anatomy, who each deliver six annual, lectures in their several 
departments, to the students of the Royal Academy. 

Besides those Professors, there are other officers attached to this es- 
tablishment, such as the “‘ keepers or master of the drawing-school, 
the secretary, auditors, secretary for foreign correspondence, &c.” 

There are alo a number of inferior officers, servants, porters, &c. on 
this grand national establishment ; the whole expenses of which are 
defrayed out of those funds accumulated from the annual exhibitions. 
Those exhibitions, of late years, have been eminently productive ; 
and, instead of ‘‘ gaining two thousand pounds a year from shil- 
lings,”* they often now net four thousand pounds. 

Having gone thus far into the constitution of the Royal Acadamy, 
it may not be amiss to point out the various advantages which the 
students in painting derive from being admitted into this Temple of 
the Muses. 

‘he first and most obvious advantage arising to the student of the 
Royal Academy, is the access to so extensive and grand a coHection of 
Casts from the Antique (many of which are no wise inferior to the 
originals,) which in any other than a national institution must be un- 
attainable. He has also the advantage of studying from the living 
models ; of lectures on painting, perspective, anatomy, and Archi- 
tecture ; and of triennial discourses delivered by the President ; all of 
which lectures, discourses, &c. contain an ample and impressive theory 
of his profession. 

Besides all this, the student has free access, at stated periods, toa 
vast and luminous library, containing every thing that has been written 
on the art, of which he is at full liberty to avail himself; besides an 
extensive range of portfolios, filled with the choicest prints, after the 
most celebrated masters. 

Independent of all this, the student who is so fortunate as to receive 
the gold medal, (which is given every three years) for the best his- 
torical composition, is sent to Rome for three years, at the expense 
of the Academy, with an allowance of a hundred pounds per annum. 
Our Society of Artists in Ireland, should be a little more attentive 


* Peter Pindar. 
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154 Extract of a Vision. 





to the Principles on which their Exhibitions were instituted, and on 
which they have been lately conducted, with respect to the funds, and 
uses to which they should be applied. We have much to say, but shall 
wait for some further information on the subject, which we have been 
promised :—We, however, take the liberty of cautioning those con- 
cerned, to beware of entering into the Job Trade. 












Extract of a Vision in a Temple where Marriages are 
dissolved. 









THE form was short and expressive ; the Priest asked if both parties 
assented to separation ; and on their answering in the affirmative, he 
turned the face of the man full north, and that of the woman full south ; 
then crying, ‘ part for ever,’ they both marched off with their.divorce 
fully ratified. «* Here, cries my companion, is a notable example of 
the vicissitude of the human passions: That pair which you just now 
saw divorced, married two years ago against the advice of their parents 
for love alone: He, like a true Knight Errant, scaled her chamber 
window, carried away his distressed lady, and they were married at an 
infamous place clandestinely ; after this they lived like two turtles, ever 
cooing, and fondling, and playing. 






















Such a husband, such a wife, 
"Twas Acme and Septimius’ life.” 







“‘ What then, Sir, (replied I) could occasion so mutual a satisfaction in 
their being so soon separated ?’"—‘< You shall soon see ; but first let me 
observe to you, that your very violent lovers before marriage seldom 
prove very happy in it ; they, indeed for some time give an unbounded 
loose to their passions ; but as matrimonial love is founded on a more 
generous system than the mere gratification of our appetites, they find 
their desires pall; Insensible of any other enjoyment than that of 
beauty, as that becomes familiar to them, they gradually sink into \ 
indifference, which soon ends in a thorough hatred. ‘The foundation 
of such love, at first, is in truth nothing but vice, and the major part 
of this crowd of people, who come to be unmarried, are immediately 
married again to others ; so that they hate marriage only as a confine- 
ment to one person, and seem to covet a licentious polygamy. You see 
that couple, so lately separated, already provided for ; the fond husband 
goes yonder, arm in arm, with his late wife's chambermaid, while the 
fond wife marches off on the other side with a young officer in the 
army.” The next pair, which applied to have their banns dissolved, 
gave ine much surprize ; they were two ancient people, and as loaded 
with infirmities as they were stricken in years: But, notwithstanding 
their being weak and decrepid, they hobbled up to the priest with an 
alacrity which shewed they put their best foot foremost..—~‘‘ What, 
(cried I) can these wretches mean to seek a divorce here, which death 
must soon give them in their beds?” ** Here, says my friend, you 
see, that to the depravity of human nature death only cay put an end : 
This old man and woman are famous for being the greatest matrimony 
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mongers in the kingdom; he is her sixth husband, and she his sixth 
wife ; they make up a hundred and sixty-six years between them ; the 
match was proposed by their neighbours for the similitude of their 
ages and fortunes, and they were coupled together only for a joke ; 
they have, therefore, taken this opportunity to regain their freedom, 
and dispose of themselves more suitable to their juvenile inclinations."’ 
I was so shocked at this account, that I was just going to forbid the 
dissolution of the banns, but was prevented by a young woman, who 
jostled through the throng, and with audible voice repeated, ‘ I forbid 
the divorce, I forbid the divorce :’ This accident raised our attention, 
and I was anxious for the consequence of it. ‘The young damsel had 
now reached the place of ceremony, and insisted that. no dissolution 
might be allowed; for that the old man was her grandfather, and 
would not give her the portion he had promised her, thereby preventing 
her marriage to a young man he had betrothed her to; and the sole 
reason of it was, that if he could be divorced from his dame, he would 
settle the money designed for her, as well as all the rest of the estate, 
on a minx whom he ‘had an intention to marry.—The old man denied 
not the charge, and the old dame said it was no lawful objection ; but. 
both urged for their divorce, as they both came by mutual consent, and 
were both ready to give sufficient reasons for their claiming it. As such 
reasons were thought to be pretty extraordinary, the Priest enquired 
what they might be ; they both unanimously insisted they were never 
Jawfully and truly married ; therefore, as there had been a material 
error in the ceremony, the whole marriage ought to be set aside. On 
being asked what that defect might be, they both eagerly replied, that 
the Priest had omitted the necessary and material form, where he should 
have wished them to encrease and multiply. So unexpected a plea 
raised a general laugh ; however, as they insisted on it, it was allowed, 
on condition the old man should pay his granddaughter’s portion: He 
consented ; the gaffer and his dame were turned north and south; and 
the one went chuckling away with his young minx, and the other 
hobbled smirking up to a young country lad, put a bag of money in 
his hand, and trotted off with much consolation. 

To these succeeded another couple, who having always maintained, 
an exemplary character for conjugal prudence and affection, drew on 
them the eyes and admiration of all. ( To be continued.) 


Interesting Moorish Anecdote. 


HOTA. Amidst the various instances of conjugal affection, which 
proves that tenderness and attachment are capable of giving peculiar 
force and energy to the human mind, we find none more striking than 
that which was displayed by the husband of this lady, when the invaders 
of his country had robbed him of his prize. Hota has been represented 
as a lovely Moorish female, wife of a General, of the name of Raco, 
whose valour had been frequently tried, and who commanded the troops 
which were destined to oppose the Portuguese army, which had invaded 
the emperor of Morocco’s domains, The Portuguese were eommanded 
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by a General named Ataide, and their numbers were far superior te 
those which Raco brought into the field; and though courage nerved 
his arm, and glory animated his bosom, yet, from the superiority of his 
adversaries, he was at length compelled to yield. The Moorish camp 
was stormed, their treasures taken possession of, and the females who 
had accompanied their husbands borne triumphantly away. The de- 
struction of his army, and the loss of his treasures, were circumstances 
sufficiently afflictive to the General’s mind ; yet poverty and defeat he 
could have sustained with composure, had they not deprived him of the 
only object who endeared him to life! had they but left him the lovely 
Hota, to sooth him in hb afilictions, to share his misfortunes, and to 
sympathize in his griefs. When he reflected upon the dangers with 
which she was surrounded, when he considered the exquisite beauty 
of her person, and the transcendency of her charms, he maddened -at 
the bare thought of the brutal treatment they might expose her to, aud 
he resolved to rescue her from his adversaries, or perish in the attempt. 
On the eve of the second day, tie small body of men which he coms 
manded approached the spot where the conquerors had pitched their 
tents, and though their numbers were*so inferior to those of the enemy, 
Raco determined to give, them battle on the following morn. The 
captive Hota soon singled out her husband, whom, from not immedi- 
ately attacking the Portuguese, she fancied intended quietly to relinquish 
her to the chief ; when throwing herself on her knees, she implored his 
permission only to speak a few words to her lord. Though Ataide had 
been struck with the charms of Hota’s person, he had respected that 
virtue he found her so solicitous to preserve, and even granted the re- 
quest which she had made him ; when she addressed the object of her 
affection in the following words :—‘* Oh, Raco! how often have you 
declared you would rather die than see me in the hands of an enemy, 
yet now, that fortune has brought me into this ignominious state,. you 
seem totally unconcerned! Have you forgotten the solemn vows you 
made me? Is courage become u stranger’to your heart? What is ‘be- 
come of those noble sentiments which used to animate and fire your 
breast ? Alas, Raco! you no longer love me, or you would not behold 
the sworn enemies of our religion hasely dragging me into chains ! 

Raco gazed upon her with eyes ‘full of tenderness, but did not interrupt 
the conclusion of her speech ; when, turning to her, he said, ‘‘ Raco 
does not forget his vows, neither has he lost his courage—my beloved 
Hota, do not despair! The cay is not yet ended—my arm I feel 
strengthened—but victory, you know, is at. the disposal of our God.” 

Quitting the object of his tenderness, he roused the ene: gies of his little 
army, by appealing to the natural sensibilities of their hearts .—* If 
ever (said he) you have felt the pangs of love—if nature ever inspired 
you with compassion for the sufferings of innocence and beauty, have 
pity on the unfortunate Hota, and preserve my honour and my life.” 
The soldiers all swore to perish in the undertaking, or rescué Hota out 
of the tyrant’s hands. ‘ This day (continued the re-animated Raco) 
will immortalize ‘your names for ever, my brave men; remember you 
have swoin by the law of our high prophet, either to die or liberate my 
wife.” The Moors, animated by this affecting appeal to their feelings, 
performed feats of bravery that even astonished their chief ; the fortune 
of the day was turned, Raco slew the Portuguese General, and the. 
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delighted Hota was restored to the arms of her beloved_lord. Transi- 
tory was the joy which this circumstance imparted; for a fresh body of 
Portugese troops arrived on the following day, the Mours were over- 
come, Raco was slaughtered, and the melancholy intelligence reached 
the ears of his wretched wife.! The body of Raco was conducted to the 
tent of the disconsolate Hota, who hung over it in speechless agony, 
and embalmed it. with her tears; when, after personally seeing that it 
was interred with sepulchral honours, she declared her resolution of 
putting a period to her own life, and after existing for several days with- 
out any kind of sustenance, was buried by the side of the being she 
adored. 


Necessity and Corruption. 


OFFICES of State are acknowledged to be in the power and disposal 
of the Administration ; but all men who can serve or hurt them think 
they have a right to influence that power : Hence Ministers are often 
necessitated to advance worthless persous, being seldom left to their 
choice: For should they act otherwise, it would be worse; half the 
Courtiers would oppose their measures, 

Governors must indulge the humours of the times; they must pre- 
serve every useful friendship, and prevent every formidable enmity ; 
few good offices are done to Governments but what they dearly pay 
for. Can Ministers then be complained of, who. purchase friends for 
the public ? The noble virtues are long since lost, that engaged those 
patriot Volunteers whose names do honour to humanity. 

The common People are more prone to corruption than men of su- 
perior fortunes and liberal educations. Casar, who bribed the multi- 
tude, could never buy the Roman Senate and Cato. 

When the genius of the times becomes depraved, those who wish 
well to mankind, if they cannot entirely suppress corruption, will 
turn it to the best advantage. When Cesar stood for the Consulship, 
even Cato thought it lawful to bribe the populace, in order to bridle 
that aspiring man; and accordingly, the Nobility raised an immense 
sum to carry the election of a powerful colleague. 

Wise Governors always recurred to the readiest means of saving their 
Country. Even Queen Elizabeth had peasioners in the courts of 
France and Rome ; and if she had few at home, it was because the hor- 
rars of Popery were so strong in her people, that they readily came 
into any measures against it. 

The reign of King Charles II. was scandalous, on account of those 
Ministers who became pensioners to foreign Courts. The times are 
altered since, and we have allowed large subsidies and pensions to our 
neighbours; which, however just, have been greatly clamoured at. 
In Queen Anne's time, ‘twas dune to support a war; since to save 
one; and a prevention is better than a remedy. 

Would our popular Patriots recommend the virtues of public fru- 
gality and ceconomy, let them purge their characters from all sus- 
picion of guilt, and prove that they never administred the public for 
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corrupt expectations; that they never bribed voices, bought 
elections, nor in any wise defiled themselves with this sin of unclean- 
ness. 

I believe, concludes Walsingham, there are some alive, who remem- 
ber particular Gentlemen who generally voted against a Court, and 
expressed an extraordinary vehemence on most occasions; yet at cer- 
tain times would come into healing measures, if their assistance was 
wanted: which shews, that some men only make virtue a pretence, and 
sell their country when they have a fair opportunity. 





Fashion. 


OF all demagogues worshipped in this Country, there are none of 
them so universally adored as Fashion; she is courted by all ranks of 
people, without regard to age or sex; neither have any sect of the 
religionists been able to withstand her overpowering charms. The 
quakers are the only people who have made any obstinate stand against 
her inchantments ; but, woeful to the memory of their first founder, 
George Fox, many of the younger branches of respectable families 
are now to be seen in their meeting-houses, with tails hanging down 
their backs! 

In other countries, however, she has met with very different treat- 
ment; the Spaniards never could bear with her insolenee, and in re- 
gard to themselves, have rejected her allurements in toto, and would 
not have suffered the very appearance of her in that grave country, 
were it not owing to their politeness to strangers, who have been the 
medium of her introduction—there a king will ride a hunting thirty or 
forty years in the same leathern jacket. What a stroke at her domina- 
tion ! 

Had a Spanish limner taken the portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
habit at that time, as the standard dress of an Englishman, he cer- 
tainly would be startled at. seeing one of our present Jemmy Jumps, if, 
ut the same time he was told that he also was an Englishman : such 

ravages has she committed in the course of a century, by giving man- 
kind different appearances, that the creature man might be taken for 
sumething else were it not for the kindness and steadiness of nature, 
which always produces its own likeness. She has made dreadful inroads 
lately among the Dutch ;—you will see very few merchants on the 
‘Change at Amsterdam now in their smuggling breeches ; the full bat- 
tom is chiefly confined tu the skippers and their servants, and I suppose 
the custom is continued by them merely to please their owners, know- 
ing how remarkably fond they are of illicit practises. It has been the 
uniform practice of her lovers, to vindicate her whims, on the grounds 
of convenience ; every time the fashion changes, it' to them appears 
not only neat and smart, but convenient—It is very convenient in 
warm weather to have one’s collar so high in the neck ; then a part of 
the hair must be cut off, to make room for it,—it has a cool appearance : 
how coul and convenient are a pair of breeches, reaching down to the 
middle of the leg ?—granted ;—and how eatremely convenient is that 
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part of the ladies’ dress called la Montagne Blanche, or the White 
Mountain,—which is found occupying that space between the re 
and the chin ;—how delightfully for eating turtle soup. Well, 
would grant that also, were it not a fact, that some gentlemen lately 
have been obliged to quit the room (not chusing an emetic at that 
time), owing to ) the clumsiness or carelessness of some of our fair coun- 
try women, in moving the spoon so rapidly over the white hillock— 
we confess that nothing’ is more beautiful than snow—but it looks 
shockingly when soiled, 





Causes of Female Celibacy. 


Ir isa melancholy consideration, to think of the numbers of young 
women who are turned loose upon the world over educated ; without 
means- to support themselves, and disqualified to earn their living. 
There are very few trades for women; the men have usurped two- 
thirds of those that used to belong to them; the remainder are over- 
stocked, and there are few resources for them. If they are handsome 
and amiable, their dangers are-so much the more. Man, who should - 
be their protector, turns their betrayer, and too frequently abandons 
them to shame and poverty. How many are daily in danger of being 
starved ? -How many are condemned to menial services, for which their 
enervated bodies and enfeebled minds render them wholly unquali- 
fied! Most of these are the victims of their parents’ pride and vanity. 

The false sentiments, false refinements, and false systems, of mo- 
dern times, have counteracted the laws of nature and reason, and 
condemned a@ great number of women to a life of perpetual 
celibacy. 

The adoration paid to wealth, the suppositious wants which lux- 
ury imposes, have induced many parents to seclude from the world 
their younger children, inthe hope of disposing of the elder ones. “ This 
also is vanity.""—It is well known that, in Roman Catholic countries 
most of the daughters are devoted toconvents, to increase the fortunes 
of the elder ones. 

In Protestant countries, though no vows are made, no confinemet is 
exacted ; yet nearly as many fernales are as much condemned to a state 
of celibacy, as if they were shut up in a convent. 

There are but.a few men, comparatively, that will take for a wife 
an amiable maiden, without a fortune suitable to his own. Every 
young man is taught to look out where he can marry to advantage ; 
wealth is supposed to include every thing; and bodily charms, and 
mental qualities, shrink to nothing before it. Thus the ugly, the de- 
formed, the foolish, the distempered, are preferred with fortune ; 
while the lovely, the amiable, the accomplished, who are every way 
qualified to be wives and mothers, are past by, neglected, despised, 
and forgotten. 

It is allowed by all men, that women stand in need of protectors in 


every stage of their journey through life; but when they are thus 
circumstanced, where are they to find them ? 
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corrupt expectations ; that they never bribed voices, bought 
elections, nor in any wise defiled themselves with this sin of unclean- 
ness. 
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are now to be seen in their meeting-houses, with tails hanging down 
their backs! 

In other countries, however, she has met with very different treat- 
ment; the Spaniards never could bear with her insolenee, and in re- 
gard to themselves, have rejected her allurements in toto, and would 
not have suffered the very appearance of her in that grave country, 
were it not owing to their politeness to strangers, who have been the 
medium of her introduction—there a king will ride a hunting thirty or 
forty years in the same leathern jacket. What a stroke at her domina- 
tion ! 

Had a Spanish limner taken the portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
habit at that time, as the standard dress of an Englishman, he cer- 
tainly would be startled at. seeing one of our present Jemmy Jumps, if, 
at the same time he was told that he also was an Englishman : such 
ravages has she committed in the course of a century, by giving man- 
kind different appearances, that the creature man might be taken for 
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part of the ladies’ dress called la Montagne Blanche, or the White 
Mouwntain,—which is found occupying that space between the ore 
and the chin;—how delightfully for eating turtle soup. Well, 

would grant that also, were it not a fact, that some gentlemen lately 
have been obliged to quit the room (not chusing an emetic at that 
time), owing to the clumsiness or carelessness of some of our fair coun- 
try women, in moving the spoon so rapidly over the white hillock— 


we confess that nothing is more beautiful than snow—but it looks 
shockingly when soiled. 





Causes of Female Celibacy. 


IT isa melancholy consideration, to think of the numbers of young 
women who are turned loose upon the world over educated ; without 
means- to support themselves, and disqualified to earn their living. 
There are very few trades for women; the men have usurped two- 
thirds of those that used to belong to them; the remainder are over- 
stocked, and there are few resources for them, If they are handsome 
and amiable, their dangers are-so much the more. Man, who should - 
be their protector, turns their betrayer, and too frequently abandons 

them to shame and poverty. How many are daily in danger of being 

starved ? -How many are condemned to menial services, for which their 

enervated bodies and enfeebled minds render them wholly unquali- 

fied! Most of these are the victims of their parents’ pride and vanity. 

The false sentiments, false refinements, and false systems, of mo- 
dern times, have counteracted the laws of nature and reason, and 
condemned @ great number of women to a life of perpetual 
celibacy. 

The adoration paid to wealth, the suppositious wants which lux- 
ury imposes, have induced many parents to seclude from the world 
their younger children, inthe hope of disposing of the elder ones. “ This 
also is vanity.”"—It is well known that, in Roman Catholic countries - 
most of the daughters are devoted to convents, to increase the fortunes 
of the elder ones. 

In Protestant countries, though no vows are made, no confinemet is 
exacted ; yet nearly as many females are as much condemned to a state 
of celibacy, as if they were shut up in a convent. 

There are but.a few men, comparatively, that will take for a wife 
an amiable maiden, without a fortune suitable to his own. Every 
young man is taught to look out where he can marry to advantage ; 
wealth is supposed to include every thing; and bodily charms, and 
mental qualities, shrink to nothing before it. Thus the ugly, the de- 
formed, the foolish, the distempered, are preferred with fortune ; 
while the lovely, the amiable, the accomplished, who are every way 
qualified to’ be wives and mothers, are past by, neglected, despised, 
and forgotten. 

It is allowed by all men, that women stand in need of protectors in 
every stage of their journey through life; but when they are thus 
citeumstanced, where are they to find them ? 
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Brothers generally look upon sisters as incumbrances on families ; 
more remote relations seldom trouble themselves about’ them: with- 
out fortunes, without friends, how can they sustain— 


‘¢ Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pang of despis’d love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurn 

That patient merit from th’ unworthy takes?” SHAKSPEARE. 


But these are not all the injuries to which single and unprotected wo- 
men are liable. Those who believe themselves possessed of wit, use 
it to turn them to contempt and ridicule ; not because they are un- 
worthy, but because they are unfortunate. There are few modern 
Comedies that do not give us irrefregable proofs of this—The Aunt 
Deborahs, and Mrs. Malaprops, are the standing jests of the modern 
writer; and even Mr. Cumberland, a chaste and refined writer, has lent his 
hand to throw a stone at sisters and aunts who are unmarried ; what- 
ever merit they may have, or whatsoever misfortunes they may have 
endured. 

But there is one modern writer, who has gone still further than this 
insult ; he has made use of the term Old Maid ! as his vehicle, to con- 
vey to ‘the public ear all his satire and ridicule,-upon serious, and 
even sacred subjects. It is true, that he has scattered in their way 
some sugar plums, and comfits, for the sisterhood, in order to conceal 
the poison he has mixed for them; but his malicious intention is easily 
seen and detected. 

I have by me, an extract from a letter which a friend of mine re- 
ceived from one of the first writers in the kingdom, and which she per- 
mitted me to copy— 

*« The book you mention is altogether execrable; and I have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that it is execrated by all who yet pretend to 
virtue or decency among us” 

Men who thus use their talents derive neither honour nor advantage 
to themselves; on the contrary those who have stood forth in the be- 
half of the defenceless part of our sex, have, by respscting them, 
become truly respectable. 

The names of Addison, Richardson, Thomas, Russell, Fordyce, 
Gregory, Percival, will always be remembered with honour, by the 
discerning and the worthy of both sexes; for the female cause is the 
cause of virtue; and, I trust, it will never waht champions to sup- 
port it. C. BR. 


Anecdote of the late King of Prussia. 


A Mar auding hussar discovered the King at a distance, and, conceal- 
ing himself behind a tree, prepared to secure his mark.—The monarch 
observed him in the act of levelling his piece, and coolly held up his 
cane in a threatening posture: ‘‘ Sirrh!"” said the King; and nothing 
more ; ;——the Austrian dropt his gun, and ‘prostrated himself before 
Frederick.—This was real Majesty:—Alas ! subdued as genuine royalty 
now is, by a wretched upstart, when will such power again reside in 
a King of Prussia? 
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A DASHER. 


(See the Plate.) 


IN our last we gave a print of a Female Character, called a Slasher ; 
—we now present our Readers with one of the other sex—a Dasher.— 
Let it not be, fora moment, imagined, that we have an* particular 
persons in view, when we offer these sort of prints to the Public ; 
our wish is to ridicule what is in itself too ridiculous to pass un- 
noticed, and, through the medium of a caricature print, to 


*€ Shoot folly as it flies,” 


and assist in improving the manners, by informing the mind.—---It 
has been hinted, that our Magazine is not so funny as the Satirist, 
&c.—that is, in plain English, it is not so scurrilous ; but much as this 
might please some readers, the generality of Gur's are possessed of su- 
perior Taste. 








On the Decisions of Courts of Law, with Plans 


for Improvements. 


IT may be objected to, on the practice of our Courts of Law, that no 
one has a right to censure or find fault, but where he can propose 
some rational scheme of amendment. 

To avoid the weight of this remark, I have turned over my books, 
and have fortunately hit upon two reforming projects, that scarce 
appear to introduce any matter of innovation, and cannot give the 
least offence to the learned practitioners; as they are left by either 
scheme in the full possession of their ancient emoluments, retainers, 
fees of motion, revivals, perquisites, and gratuities. 

The first project is taken from Rapevatis, and the story runs thus : 

«A certain Judge of a Court of Law, in the kingdum of France, 
had grown old on the bench, and honoured by the innumerable sen- 
tences he had passed, and which were all deemed conformable to 
the most perfect measure and dispensation of equity. The gainers 
of the several suits applauded his discernment and justice to the skies, 
and even the losers allowed, that they had no right to complain. The 
fame of his wisdom and integrity reached the throne ; the monarch 
was curious to see a judze of so peculiar a cast and character; and 
he sent for him, under colour of thanking him for the great honours 
which he had done to his regency. 

“« After a must gracious reception, and some compliments at the 
levee, the Prince took him apart, and in confidence said ; 

** My Lord Judge, The infinite complaints that come before me, 
from all parts of the kingdom, respecting the erroneous, or iniqui- 
tous sentences daily passed by your fraternity, cast the highest lustre 
on the singularity of your conduct, and give me an eager Curiosity to 
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know, by what means you have been enabled to content all parties. 
adjure you, therefore, by all that you reverence, to disguise nothing 
from me on this head. You have not any thing to fear from my cen- 


sure of the means that have proved so very successful, and you have all 


things to hope from my approbation.” 

“The Judge, thereupon, cast himself at the feet of his Prince, 
and, rising; addressed him thus: 

“ To you, my Sovereign, as to Heaven, I will open my while 
soul.—In the first place, in order to enable myself to give a guess 
whether the judgments, to be pronounced, might be right or wrong, 
I gave all possible attention to the merits of each case, during the 

rocess; 1 took minutes of the pleadings on either side daily; en- 

Sao and commented on these minutes, while matters were fresh 
in my’memory ; and never interrupted any cause till it had run itself 
out of breath, through the circuit of forms, and full course of law. 

“«« In the next place, may it please your Majesty, I never took bribe 
or present of any kind, or from any hand; lest favour or inclination 
should insensibly tempt me to cogg, or give a partial turn to the final 
cast. 

“ Thus prepared, as soon as matters were ripe for a decree ; that is 
to say, as soon as the respective lawyers had agreed amongst them- 
selves, that nothing more was to be said, nor any thing more to be 
got, on either side of the question; I summed up the repugnant me- 
rits so equally and impartially, with respect to circumstance, evidence, 
and ordinance of law, as induced both parties, now wearied and wish- 
ing for rest, to think that the decree must, inevitably, have been given 
against themselves ; and having appointed a certain hour for uttering 
the fatal sentence, I got up, under visible concern, and retired. 

** From the bench, so please your Graciousness, I retired to my 
closet, and having locked myself up, I called upon my tutelary and 
never-erring directors, in the solution of all knots, and unwinding 
of all intricacies ; in short, I went to a little drawer, and took out my 
Box and Dice.” : 

«© Box and Dice !"—interrupted the monarch, half starting from his 
seat. ‘“‘ Yes, Sire, replied the Judge, I repeat it, Box and Dice; 
and if your Majesty wiil be pleased to attend for a few moments, I am 
confident to convince you of the propriety of this proceeding. 

** Humanum est errare, This, my liege, is a maxim that has never 
yet been controverted, by precept or by practice; and it is as much 
as to say, that life is a mere maze or labyrinth of errors, in which 
all men are appointed to travel, and to stray. 

« Nothing, save number and measure, is yet determined upon earth. 
Nothing is certain, save that two and two make four, and that lines 
are equal, or differ, according to their dime«sions. 

«* All men, further than this, depend upon reason, as their en- 
lightener and director in the search of truth. And yet reason itself 
hath nothing, whereon it may rest or depend. It first doubts, and 
then proceeds to examine. It calls in evidence and arguments, on 
this side and on that side, pro and con. It compares, canvasses, 
and discusses ; sifts and boults matters, suppose to the very. bran. 
It endeavours to poise the scales of its own uncertainty; and now 
Tecovers some lapsed circumstance, and casts it into this scale; and 
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again throws some new proof or discovery into that scale; and so 
changes its opinion from day to day. While prejudice and iality 
stand, invisibly, at its elbow ; and at length determine the long-sus- 
pended balance, by casting their own weights into one seale or the 
other, according» as interest or pleasure would wish to preponderate. 

‘** Truth, so please your Supremacy, has been sunk, from the begin- 
ning, in so very deep a well, as to mock the five-inched fathom of 
mere human ratiocination: whether it be a dealer or retailer of physic, 
of metaphysics ; of the distinstions in law, or the distinctions in phi- 
losophy. And I humbly flatter myself, that I.alone, the least and most 
unlikely of all your Majesty's subjects, have hit upon a method for fish- 
iig up truth, by a line which, I acknowledge, is not of my own 
twisting. 

‘* Within my memory, and perhaps within that of your Majesty, 
our laws have been in force, for Trial by Combat, and Trial by Or- 
deal. And those laws could not have been instituted without weighty 
and sufficient reasons, They related, my liege, as my sentences do, 
to the interposition of Providence in the Jewish Lots ; where no doubt 
could be so universal as not to be ascertained; where the nation 

drew lots avcording to their tribes, and their tribe according to its 
families, and the family according to its- individuals, till the criminal , 
was detected. 

“* Thus, in trial by combat, I have known and read of manifold in- 
stances, wherein guilty prowess and courage have been foiled by the 
weak and fearful, when engouraged and supported by the equity of 
their cause. And in trial by ordeal, where the party has been falsely 
accused, Heaven never failed to guide the steps of the hood-winked 
innocent between the narrow intervals of the burning ploughshares, 
And thus, conscious of my own infirmity and blindness, I have re- 
ferred ran my decrees to a power of hetter discernment, and ne never 
failed ‘to determine according to truth.” 

** Indeed,” said the monarch, “I cannot wholly disapprove your 
method, when I reflect on your motive. And, according to your 
account, when I think on the plague and anxiety, loss of time and 
loss of fortune, to which my subjects are put, by these professors of 
the law; you have clearly convinced me, my good Lord Judge, that 
it would be infinitely better to cast dice at the beginning, than to give 
the most righteous judgment at the end of any law suit.” 

The second scheme, which I would humbly propose, for the re- 
formation of .the practice of our modern Courts of Law, is taken 
from an old Register, (which I met with) of the institutions and 
customs of the Court of Mercury; the God whom Horace equally 
celebrates for being the patron of the Orators and Pickpockets of those 
days. See his tenth ode, religiously addressed to that deity, on the 
occasion, 

In the centre of the great judiciary hall, there stood a huge piece of 
Clock-work, which was entitled the Lecat Macuine; and this mon- 
ster, like Bell, the idol of the Babylonians, was daily to be fed by the 
resorting votaries, 

The contenders in every cause were obliged, during the process, 
duly to furnish equal measures of merchantable ofl, With this the 

wheels of the machine were regularly lubricated, and, thereupon, it 
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chimed away, to the infinite fun and entertainment of all princi- 
pal and puny Judges, Serjeants, Barristers, Attornies, Solivitors, No- 
taries, Scriveners, Pettyfoggers, Clerks, Followers, and Feeders on the 
bread of Contention. 

In the mean time, the suits, processes, and prolongations, pleas 
and replications, hearings and re-hearings, went on in the good old 
track, like the blind_horse in the mill, round and round without end. 
Or, where any imprudent stop, through accident or default, had been 
put to proceedings, they had methods of revival, in the nature of ap- 

is, arrests of judgment, writs of error, &c. insomuch that suits 

tween parties (whose olive-yards were pretty nearly of an equal 

product) often descended, like heir-looms, from generation to ge- 
neration. 

It must appear very astonishing, when compared with the prac- 
tice of our modern barristers, that the oratorial’ adepts in the said 
Court of Mercury were, from their youth, initiated, educated, and 
matured, in perpetual enmity and contest with Trutu ; and were daily 
exercised in putting fair glosses upon Fatsexoop ; and in polishing 
and casting lights on the dark side of every question ; so that such as 
had the misfortune, inadvertently, to adopt the side of Truth, found 
themselves quite out of their element, and lost much of their repute, 
by leaving the open field for elocution to their adversaries. 

Their method of deciding causes might also appear extraordinary ; 
for though the Judges passed the sentence, as in other courts of judi- 
cature, yet they never passed any sentence, but in conformity to that 
which the party, in effect, had passed‘against himself, by declining 
to produce his modicum of oil. Upon the first intimation of such a 
failure, all knew that the cause must be speedily brought to issue. 
A day was accordingly appointed for final hearing, and after a full 
and fair discussion, the delinquent, touching the requisite measure 
of oil, was inevitably cast; or, in other words, dismissed ie eerie 
more oil, against the next time that he should presume to bring 
matters into debate. L. 





BEAUTIFUL EPIGRAM, 


On the heavy Rains which fell in the Year 1770.—By the late Rev. Gre, 
Haxvest, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 


** Quod non solvamus scelerate crimina vite, 
* Cxlum pro nobis solivitur in Lacrymis.” 





The following translation, though it preserves the seriousness of the 
sentiment, does not, I fear, equal the simple neatness of the expression, 
Among the classical readers of this Magazine, some may, however, 
think it worthy of a better. 


** Since we for sin, no tears repentant pay, 
* Kind Heaven for us dissolves in tears away.” 
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The Distressed Poet, 


(With a Plate, from Hogarth.) 


‘ Furnish’d with paper, pen, and ink, 

* He gravely sat him dewn—to think : 

© He bit his nails, and seratch’d his head, 
But wit and fanoy both were dead : 
Or, if with more. than usual pain, 
A thought came slowly from his brain, 
It cost him Lord knows how much time 
To shape it into sense or rhyme ; 
And what was yet a greater curse, 
Long thinking made his fancy worse.” 


ee a 


SUCH is the fate of many a miserable scribbler, who usurps the 
sacred name of a Poet, Parnassus must be peopled; and the fa- 
shionable versifiers, that have no other aim than feeding on the moun- 
tain, have sometimes cropped better. pasturage at the foot of the 
hill, than. has been found by those hallowed bards who have attained 
the summit, : 

Of gentle readers, that demand’ the strains of gentle writers, there 
are in this our city, an innumerable host. They are sober and well- 
disposed persons, good subjects to their king, and useful members 
of the community; but being by their various avocations confined to 
a smoky town, are debarred from the cheering prospects of purling 
streams, waving woods, and shady groves, They have, nevertheless, 
great comfort and delectation in reading descriptions of scenes so pro- 
fusely beautified with the amenetics of nature. Happily for such ad- 
mirers of rural simplicity, there is a band of pastoral poets, who make 
the press groan with description. 

Seated, like this unfortunate Jabourer of the Muses, in their Attic 
Story, and scarcely ever seeing a green tree, except in the Moor-fields 
mall, they daily present the Public with amplificatiéns of verdant 
meads, glistening dew-drops, and liquid rains. In the sublime strains 
of these gentlemen, . 


** The misty mountains lift their cloud-capt heads 

“« Th’ enamell’d mead it’s velvet carpet spreads; +! 

“¢ The groves appear all drest with wreaths of flowers, 
** And from their leaves drop aromatic showers.” 


Upon the same principle with our town-trade rhymers, who have 
generally written about things which they havé neither seen, felt, 
heard, nor understood, this our distresssed poet is now spinning a 
poem upon riches, Of their use he probably knoweth little; and of 
their abuse,—if judgement can be formed of externals,—certes he 
knoweth less. ; 

Seated upon the side of his bed, without a shirt, but wrapped in an 
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old night-gown,—enchanted, impressed, inspired with his subject, he 
is disturbed by a nymph of the Lactarium. Her shrill-sounding voice 
marks one of the little loves whose cries disturb his meditations. A 
link of the golden chain is broken !—a thought is lost!—to recover 
it, his hand becomes a substitute for the barber’s comb :— enraged at 
the noise, he tortures his head for the fleeting idea ; 


«« But ah! no thought is there !” 


Proudly conscious that the lines already written are sterling, he pos- 
sesses by anticipation the mines of Peru, a view of which hangs over 
his head. Upon the table you see Byshe's Art of Poetry; for like the 
pack-horse, who cannot travel without his heels, he cannot drink the 
hill of Parnassus without his jingling-hook. On the floor lies the Grub- 
street Journal, to which valuable repository of genius and taste he is 
probably a contributor. To shew that he is master of the profound, 
and will envelope his subject in a cloud, his pipe and tobacco-leaf, those 
friends to cogitation deep, are close to him. 

His wife, mending that part of his dress, in the pockets of which 
the affluent keep their gold, is worthy of a better fate. Her figure 
is peculiarly interesting; her face, softened by adversity, and marked 
by domestic care, is at this moment agitated by the appearance of a bois- 
terous woman, insolently demanding payment of the milk-tally. In the 
excuse she returns, there is a mixture of concern, complacency, and 
mortification. As an addition to the distress of this poor family, a dog 
is stealing the remnant of a piece of mutton, inadvertently left upon a 
chair. 

The sloping roof and projecting chimney, prove the throne of 
this inspired bard to be high above the crowd ;—it is in a garret. 
The chimney is ornamented with a dare for larks; and a hook, a loaf, 
the tea-equipage, and a saucepan, decorate the shelf. Before the 
first hangs half a shirt, and a pair of ruffled sleeves. His sword lies 
on the floor: for though our professor of poetry waged no war, ex- 
cept with words, a sword was, in the year 1740, a necessary ap- 
pendage to every thiug which called itself gentleman. 

At the feet of his domestic seamstress, the full-dress coat is be- 
come the resting-place of a cat and two kittens: in the same situ- 
ation is one stocking ; the other is half immersed in the washing-pan. 
The broom, bellowes, and mop, are scattered round the room. The 
open door shews us that their cupboard is unfurnished, and tenanted 
by an hungry and solitary mouse. In the corner hangs a long cloak, 
well calculated to conceal the threadbare wardrobe of its fair owner. 

Mr. Hogarth’s strict attention to propriety of scenery, is evinced by 
the cracked plastering of the walls, broken window, and uneven floor, 
in the miserable habitation of this poor wéaver of poor madrigals. 

‘The original pictuye is in the collection of Lord Grosvenor. 
[Ureland’s Hlustrations of “Hogarth. 
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Description of the Abbey of La Trappe. 


HavinG repeatedly heard of the extreme austerities to which the 
Cenobite monks at the abbey of La Trappe, on the confines of Nor- 
mandy, submit themselves, 1 felt a most ardent desire to pay them a 
visit, and therefore set out for that purpose, and have been highly 
recompensed for my trouble. 

As I approached the abbey, every thing served to inspire me with 
religious terror. The hills, woods, lakes, and rivulets which surrounded 
the valley, seemed placed on purpose to sequester those solitary monks 
from all commerce with the rest of mankind. The very silence seemed 
awful : a silence which has reigued uninterrupted for several centuries. 
The old Gothic buildings appeared more gloomy and solemn than I can 
express by words. The hollow sound caused by my horse’s feet as 
I entered the gate of the convent, made it appear a ruin long deserted 
by men. 

I saw ne person in the yard of the convent ; and all appeared a silent 
dreary ruin. On observing a cord hanging by an old Gothic door, 
I supposed it to be that of the bell ; and therefore began to pull it pretty 
hard, and at length made the bell to toll; the flat and solemn sound of 
which, echoed through the long damp cloisters, equalled the universal 
sadness of the place. After I had waited for some time, I perceived the 
door te open, and observed a tall, pale meagre figure approach, hideous 
as a spectre. His head was entirely shaved, except a narrow circle of 
hair left like a band all round. He wore a robe such as the monks 
commonly wear, of very coarse white cloth, which reached down to the 
great wooden shoes he had upon his feet. With his eyes fixed upon the: 
earth, and his hands joined together before his breast, he advanced 
slowly towards me, and bowing down his head to the earth, put his lips 
to my shoes. I was not prepared for such a reception, and was at a loss 
how to act : I could not bear to see a man like myself demean himself 
so much. He led me through a long Gothic cloister into a little room ; 
and on my informing him of my business, he told me, that he would go 
and inform the father abbot, that a stranger was arrived, and wished to 
see the abbey, &c. He intreated me to suffer the two persons who 
should come to receive me, to do with me,as they would please ; and 
by all means not to salute, nor even open my lips to them. He also 
asked me if I had any pistols or other weapons about me ; requesting 
that if I had, I should leave them by, and not profane the abbey by 
bringing such abominations beneath its roof. 

I had remained by myself for some minutes ; when I perceived two 
of the religious, dressed exactly like the former, moving slowly together 
through the cloister. They appeared pale and emaciated; and held 
prayer-books in their hands, which they attentively seemed to read. 
They prostrated themselves before me, and kissed my shoes like the 
former ; and then, in a slow and solemn pace, conducted me to the 
chapel, without saying even one word. On entering the chapel, they 
kneeled down at each side of me : and made signs to me to do the same. 
The chapel appeared antique, Gothic, gloomy and dark, with one or twa 
dull lamps, which shed a pale and glimmering light upon the awful 
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ruinous place around, The choir was shut up on every side with 
planks, so that I could not see into it. The religious were at their 
devotion within the choir ; and I heard them sing the most mournful 
and dolorous cuineaghan it is possible to conceive. The sounds were 
sorrowful, and slow ; and the hollow yoices, at the conclusion of each 
verse, seemed murmuring to die away, vibrating through the long deep 
solitudes and awful cells. 1 felt a chill diffuse itself through my whole 
frame, and conceived a melancholy terror ; such a one as Spencer felt, 
when he described the cave of Despair in his Fairie Queene. 

After some time, the two religious conducted me back in solemn 
silence to the little room from whence they had brought me. On en- 
tering the room, I forgot myself a little, and could not help expressing 
my surprize by word of mouth to one of my conductors. But | imme- 
diately perceived my imprudence. He bowed his head, and made the 
sign of the cross upon his breast ; and signified, by signs, that-I was 
guilty of a profanation by having uttered my thoughts. ‘The other 
made a sign to me to be seated ; when opening his prayer-book, with 
a most melancholy tone of voice he read over me a long Latin prayer : 
after which, they turned from me, and departed. I had not remained 
many minutes by myself, when another religious entered, and with the 
politest air in the world asked me, was there any thing he could do to 
serve me? I assure you'l found it very agreeable, to meet with a man 
to whom I could speak. He asked me, if I wished tu see any more of 
the abbey ? and told me, that my horse was taken care of by one of the 
religious : and that I should be satisfied to stay in the convent until 
the next day. He conducted me to see the refectory where the religious 
dine. In the refectory I saw a number of brown earthen vessels and 
wooden spoons, which they use at their repasts. He shewed me the 
dormitories or cells in which they sleep; each cell appeared a most 
wretched hovel, having for furniture a hard plank, with a straw mat, a 
pillow stuffed with straw, and a very coarse quilt ; on which these sor- 
rowful beings sleep without ever taking off their cloaths. He informed 
me that they retire to their cells at eight of the clock in summer, and 
at seven in winter. And that they never drink wine, or beer, or any 
other spirituous liquor, nor ever eat any kind of animal food ; and live 
merely on water and some herbs and roots dressed without even butter 
or oil. 

We next went to see the environs of the abbey. Here I saw the 
greater part of the valley more or less in a state of cultivation ; due, as 
my conductor informed me, to the labour of the monks. They rise at 
two of the clock after midnight, and remain at prayers in the chapel 
until four or five ; after which, they work at the spade, harrow, &e. for 
the space of ah hour and a half; and labour in the same manner for 
another hour and a half after dinner. During their labour they observe 
the most rigid silence ; esteeming it absolute blasphemy to open their 
lips. Although fatigued by labour, they never sit down to take rest : 
which must be extremely mortifying to men, who never drink any kind 
of fermented liquors, and only take once a day a bit of brown bread, 
with a cup of water, and a small plate of roots, or herbs, or perhaps 
haricots, or full grown kidney beans, always the produce of their own 
labour. In the heat of the day, when any of the monks finds himself 
much exhausted from his work, he does pot presume to speak, but 
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makes a sign to the pere abbe, by putting his hand to his mouth; on 
which he generally is permitted to drink a little water. 

We next went to see the burial place of the monks. [ observed there 
several wooden crosses, which marked the spots in which different 
bodies of the religious were interred. Among the stones and crosses 
I observed two of the monks, who were digging in separate trenches or 
graves. My conductor here informed me, that when aay of them fall 
sick, they take no manner of care of themselves, nor have they any 
physician belonging to the abbey ; for they think it impious to attempt 
to cure themselves, when God afflicts them with diseases, and wishes to 
call them from the world. When they perceive themselves near their 
last moments, they stretch themselves in cinders and ashes, and meet 
their end with astonishing resolution, even smile in the agony of death. 
He also informed me, that each of the religious digs the grave in which 
himself is to be buried ; and even some of them sleep in their graves at 
night : and that the two religious I perceived, were then employed at 
opening the cold earth for this gloomy purpose. 

I approached to view one of these uncommon persons. He appeared 
to be a man of about thirty years of age: and had something noble and 
imteresting in his mein, though pale and haggard: pining melancholy 
and dark despair seemed to sit heavy on his brow. e appeared to dig 
with ardour, wishing his last hour were come, and that the cold earth 
would open and embrace him for ever. He did not take any notice 
of me, nor even perceive me, when I approached ; for his whole soul 
seemed engaged in opening his long home. Perhaps, said I, his hands 
have been stained with the blood of his aged father, or wrongfully sus- 
pecting his gentle sister of dishonouring his family, he has laid violent 
hands upon her. Or rather, perhaps, his days are embittered by slighted 
and unhappy love. I thought I saw the unfortunate, the desperate 
Romeo, tearing open the grave to Jay himself by his much loved Juliet. 
Never in my life did I see any thing so shockingly sorrowful. 1 pitied 
him from my very heart : I felt my eyelids swell with tears—I turned 
from him, and gave vent to my grief. 

On returning to the cloister with my friend the monk, he told me 
many things respecting these solitary mortals. He said, that two 
brothers had lived in the abbey for twelve years, without knowing that 
they were together ; so rigidly is their silence and other austerities 
observed ; until the elder brother at confession declared to the father 
abbot, his regrets and fears for the salvation of his brother, who he had 
left exposed to the temptations of the world. The father abbot was so 
affected with this incident, that he brought him to his brother, and 
permitted them to embrace. “ Sir,” said the gentleman who informed 
me of all these things, ‘‘ they forsake and despise the vanities and riches 
of this world for the pure love of God. They cannot find a stronger 
testimony of their sense of gratitude and affection to the Almighty, than 
thus voluntarily to undergo these temporary mortifications, determined 
to brave all manner of woes for the love of God. And as they have their 
eternal happiness in view, are they not truly wise, to sacrifice to the 
adoration of our Heavenly Father, this miserable life, which is a mere 
nothing in comparison to an eternity of glory? Would to God, that 
I could have the grace to persuade you to turn your eyes from the false 
and sensual pleasures of this life, and dedicate a pure and contrite heart 
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to the love of God; to the adoration of that Being of Beings, who 
promises to us, unworthy mortals, infinite joys hereafter. You seem, 
young stranger, to have a melancholy in your heart ; and depend upon 
it, that if any sin oppresses you, you never will find peace of mind, 
until you make peace with God ; until you lift up your mind from all 
terrestrial things, and consecrate yourself to God, by a life of mortifica- 
tion and penance.” I could not refrain from smiling at this advice, 
I thanked the good man for his affection ; yet could not help telling 
him, that I thought it would be less pleasing to the Divinity, to mortify 
mysel*, than to use, and enjoy the pleasures of this life, which he has so 
bountifully lavished upon us: that I hoped to be of service to my parents 
and family ; to marry an amiable wife, and get a house full of children, 
Yet I was sorry for having said so much ; for I saw it gave him pain : 
he cast down his eyes most mournfully, and crossing himself, made me 
a reverence, and departed. 

I observed on the wails of the cloister, dormitories, and refectory, a 
variety of Gothic adages and sacred inscriptions ; such as, respice finem, 
silentium perpetuum, &c. Over the door of the refectory are written 
these verses : 

Quelque herbe cuite au sel avec un peu de pain 

Est Je seul mets qu ’on sert en tout temps sur la table ; 

C’est bien peu, mais le corps ne sent pas qu’il a faim 
Quand le coeur vit et se sent plein 

De l'amour d’un objet infiniment aimable. 


Tired of reading the inscriptions, I was conducted to a chamber, 
where I met an old monk with a very long beard. He made a sign to 
me, to sit down to table; and placed before me some haricots, an 
omelet, and a bottle of wine ; which are the things with which they 
entertain such strangers as come to visit the abbey—Having sat for 
some time at table in the most mournful silence, I was,conducted by 
the dumb, long bearded Cenobite, to one of the chambers where the 
strangers sleep. At two of the clock, after midnight, the same person 
with his long beard came to awaken me. He held a lanthorn in his 
hand, which he shook, at the same time pointing to his knees ; but as 
I had neither curiosity nor devotion enough, to go and spend two or 
three hours in a damp old church, I answered him in his own language, 
that is by signs, that I preferred remaining where I was. 

The abbey of la Trappe was founded by Rotrou, Comte de Perche, in 
1140, in the reign of Lewis VIL. on account of a vow he had made when 
in danger of being shipwrecked, to build a monastery on his return ; 
and to signify to posterity the occasion of the foundation, he contrived 
that the roof of the entire church should represent the keel of a vessel 
turned upside down. 

In the ancient times of barbarity, the monks of la Trappe were re- 
nowned for their religious mortifications, and the austerity of .their 
lives. But in the midst of the civil wars, and the English invasions, 
they derenerated much from their former mortifications. 

Armand-Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé, one of the most gallant gen- 
tlemen of bis age, had fallen deeply in love with a most beautiful lady, 
named Madame de Montbazon. On her dying suddenly, he abandoned 
himself to sorrow and despair, He fied to the most solitary woods, 
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invoking the ghost of the fair Montbazon, with all the enthusiasm of 
unfortunate and romantic love. At length bestowing his entire fortune 
to alms-houses and hospitals, he went in a manner to bury himself alive 
in the monastery of la Trappe; where he established a reformation, and 
reduced the monks to their primitive austerity, to eternal silence and 
fasting 

The abbey of la Trappe appears always to have been the retreat of un- 
fortunate and despairing lovers. It was here the gallant Comte de 
Comminge, supposing the beautiful Adelaide to be no more, took refuge, 
to cheat his sorrows by religious occupations. And here likewise, his 
fair Adelaide was soon after admitted in the disguise of a monk, and lived 
in all the austerity of the abbey. She knew her lover, though disguised 
in the habit of a monk, and emaciated by grief and mortification : yet 
the sacred ties of her religion forbade her to reveal herself; until ex- 
hausted by the excessive mortifications and austerity of the place, and 
distracted by ungovernable and unhappy love, she died, and left the 
monks in astonishment, to find a female amongst them, and left Com- 
minge, overwhelmed with love, sorrow, and despair. He soon after re- 
tired from the eonvent, and spent the remaining years of his life-a solitary 
hermit in the desert. 

The sorrows of the lovely Adelaide and the Comte de Comminge have 
afforded a subject for a tragedy on the French stage. J. S. 


On the Remains of Ancient Druidical Temples. 


BEFORE the Christian era, France, England, and Ireland, were 
equally barbarous and resembled one another in language, manners and 
customs, some remains of which can be traced at this day. "The re- 
ligion was the same, or nearly so: Czsar says, Disciplina Druidum in 
Britannia reperta, atque Galliam inde translita; et nunc qui diligentius 
eam rem cognoscere volunt, pleramque illo discendi causa proficiscuntur. 
The ruins ofthe Druidical temples are as yet to be seen both in England, 
Ireland, and France. There is a celebrated one upon the plain of Salis- 
bury, and we have many similar ones in Ireland; and the remains of one 
are to be seen at Ponts-sur-Seine in France. Inigo Jones was the 
greatest of the few architects England ever produced: He wrote a vo- 
Jume in folio, published at London in 1655, to prove that the enormous 
rocks of Stone-hedge on Salisbury plain, were the ruins of a Roman 
temple dedicated to Celius, Iam astonished that a man of his taste 
could write such absurdities. When he was at Rome he certainly never 
saw such ruins of temples: and we have many of the same kind in 
Ireland, although the Romans never came amongst us. 

Even many of the religious customs of our barbarous forefathers are 
still retained in England, Ireland, France, and other Sees countriés. 
The Druids used to make fires on stated times ia honor of the gods who 
they imagined to preside over the seasons. In many parts of England 
they still retain this antique ceremony, and burn a buge piece of timber 
with more or less ceremony, which they call the burning of the yuleclog. 
The Saxons began their year on the eighth of the calends of January, 
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which is our Christmas day, and the time on which the yule clog is burned 
in England. Some years ago in Ireland we used to make bonfires on 
four stated days in the year; but at present we only retain the custom of 
making fires on Midsummer's day. Although I do not know, if we at 
present in any place make bonfires on May day, yet it appears to me 
more than probable, that the custom of planting may-bushes, may-poles, 
and other ceremonies on that day, are some remains of a Druidical sa- 
crifice. May-day, in Irish, is called Lab’ Raal tinib; that is to say, the 
day of Baal’s fire. This Baal was one of theirGods; but whether the 
same with the eastern Baalor not, I shall not pretend to determine. 

S. 





General Depravity. 


WHEN the first Author and prime Minister of all evil wished to se- 
ver the human will from the divine will of Christ, like an experienced 
politician, he applied all his allurements to the monopolizing self; to 
the sensuality of appetite, the voraciousness of ambition, and the 
exalted pleasure of domineering over a servile and subjected world, 
But the tempter shrewdly suspecting that Christ might be the foe with 
whom he had ‘been threatened, deemed it incumbent on this occasion 
to bring up his whole artillery, and to exhibit to his view, and offer to 
desires, the collected universe of all the goods and all the glories upon 
earth. 

I shall make no comment on the consequence of the preceding trial. 
J shall only observe, that this arch enemy to every species of good- 
ness and happiness, finds his trouble and cost of temptation daily de- 
creasing. 

He does not now, indeed, offer a whole world to the selfish cravings 
of those whom he would seduce. Experience shews him that a small 
modicum, a mere pittance thereof, is sufficient to his purpose; and by 
husbanding his treasures with great ceconomy, he makes them to go a 
length that it would be shameful to confess, 

e studies the characters and complexions of all livi ing, and pro- 
portions and suits his temptations thereto. To the imagination of 
lust he divests and adds attractives ta the favourite maid or matron, 
and.conscience pleads in vain against rape or adultery. He places the 
dreaming sensualist at the head of a sheriff's feast, and dissolves his 
whole soul amidst the soups and sauces. He opens imaginary coffers 
to the fancy of the miser, and rivets his existence to the contemplation 
of his hoard. He calls forth, and provokes and galls the eye of envy, 
by adding imaginary lustre and value to all that it looks upon. He 
exhales the spirit of vanity into outside and ornament, he attaches it to 
the enchanting contemplation of self; and the whole soul of the crea- 
ture is worn on its dress. He holds up, to the desiring eyes of am- 
bition, crowns, coronets, mitres, blazoned-coats, stars, and ribbons, 
with all the glories of the toy shop of the children of men. And 
to the self of pride, he exhibits the truncheons of command, the staves 
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of authority ; before whom revering crowds bow down, in acknow- 
ledgement of the right that insolence has to be exalted. 

This same principle of evil, who would corrupt, tempt, and tear the 
self of every man breathing, from all connection with God and the 
self of every other creature, enters into every bosum, and is of 
all stations, trades, callings, occupations, and profession. 

It goes to law in the client, and pleads pro and con in the advocate. 
It opens all shops, buys and sells in al] markets, and is, in all people, 
an Ishmael, whose self is against every man, and every man’s self 
against him. It coggs the dye in the gaming-house; and tips the 
wink and shifts the cards among confederate knaves of quality. It is 
a jockey and a jobber, a salesmaster and auctioneer, and exults in the 
wisdom of its oaths and impositions, whereby it makes gain of inex- 
perience and folly. It lifts up its front before the tribunals of law, 
and takes hire to witness against property and against life. It rises on 
the ruins of the reputations that it spreads around it. It sits down at 
the social board, and enters the bridal chamber; and dissolves the en- 
dearments of the nuptial tie, and cuts in sunder the connections be- 
bween friends and brothers. It adds to its own heap, by wringing 
farthings from the poor; and by turning forth the widow and the 
fatherless to beggary. It takes wages for the shedding of blood ; and 
hires out its pistol and ponyard to the highest bidder. It sets fire to its 
neighbour's hay-rick in order to roast its own egg ; and it beats out the 
brains of its fellow traveller, to possess itself of a few sixpences which 
he had in his pocket. 

Such, and such alone, are the qualities of this same Monopolizer call- 
ed self, from its first to its latest stage of corruptign. And while it 
holds itself justified in its own eyes, it scorns, dreads, and shuns, and 
loaths, and detests its perfect image and counterpart in the self of all 
others, 





Petrarch’s Laura. 


‘TIME, which destroys the effect of most things, has not lessened the 
interest which this beautiful and amiable female excites in the heart ; and 
though upwards of six hundred years have elapsed since Laura was in ex- 
istence, yet from Petrarch’s description of her virtues, we seem to par- 
ticipate in his regard; and take as lively a concern in the attachment 
she excited, as if we had witnessed the circumstances which he so affect- 
ingly describes. From the few particulars which have been collected 
from the archives of the house of Sadi, it appears that Laura was the 
daughter of a chevalier, whose name was Audibert de Noves; that the 
house of Noves held the first rank in the place where they resided, and 
that Noves, a town of Provence, was called after their name. Laura, 
when a mere child, was contracted to Hughes de Sadi, a gentleman of 
large fortune, and many years older than herself, whose family was origi- 
nally of Avignon, and held all the important posts in that place. From 
a variety of circumstances, it appears that this match did not prove for- 
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tunate; the temper of Laura’s husband was gloomy and severe, and little 
calculated to make an impression on a being possessed of the most de- 
licate mind. ‘The charms of her person were so attractive, that it requires 
the pen of a poet-to paint them ; I shall, therefore, give my readers the 
description in Petrarch’s words, such as she was when he first beheld 
her, as she was going to St. Claire’s church :—*‘ She was dressed, (says 
he) in green, and her gown was embroidered with violets; and her 
face, her air, her gait, were something more than mortal; her person 
was delicate, her eyes tender and sparkling, and her eye-brows as black 
as jet. Her locks waved over her shoulders, whiter than the driven snow, 
and the ringlets were interwoven by the fingers of love. Her neck was 
beautifully formed, and her complexion animated by the tints of nature, 
which art in vain attempts to imitate. When she opened her mouth, you 
perceived the beauty of pearls and the sweetness of roses—she was full 
of graces. Nothing was ever so soft as her looks—so modest as her 
carriage—so touching as the sound of her voice. An air of tenderness 
and gaiety breathed around her, yet so purely and happily tempered, as 
to inspire every beholder with sentiments of virtue; for she was as chaste 
as the spangled dew-drop of the morn.” Such was the lovely being 
which made the first impression upon the heart of Petrarch, and which 
he cherished with enthusiastic fondness through life. ‘The biographer of 
this celebrated poet tells us, that he likewise had received a dangerous 
present from the hand of nature, for that his figure was so distinguished, 
that he was universally admired. In his portrait he is represented with 
larye and manly features, eyes full of expression and fire, a blooming and 
clear complexion, and a countenance that bespoke all the genius and 
fancy that shone so conspicuous in his works. He possessed an wunder- 
standing penetrating and active, and an imaging‘ion ever alive ; his heart 
was candid and benevolent, his sentiments were noble, tender and 
sublime; yet his temper was warm, his passion unruly, and it required 
all the delicacy and prudence of Laura to keep them under controul. 
From the moment he beheld this interesting and accomplished female, an 
attachment, the most tender, took possession of his heart, which was 
strengthened by the delicacy of her ideas, and the purity of her senti- 
ments; and he frequently declared, that it was the angelic soul of Laura 
which he adored. The moment she discovered the tenderness of his 
sentiments towards her, she no longer treated: him with the freedom of a 
friend; for, being well acquainted with the impetuosity of his passions, 
she found it necessary tocheck them by an appearance of distance and 
reserve. Wherever Laura went, Petrarch pursued her, and this conduct 
determined her never to go out unveiled; in a variety of sonnets he 
complains of this severity, and accused her of rigid cruelty in wearing 
this veil. ‘This coldness on the part of Laura, prevented Petrarch from 
ever wounding her ears by a declaration of his passion, though it was 
displayed in every action of his life. “ I bless the happy moment, says he, 
that directed my heart to Laura. She led me to see the path of virtue, 
to detach my heart from base and groveling objects; from her I am ia- 
spired with that celestial flame which raises my soul to heaven, and 
directs it to the supreme Cause, as the only source of happiness.” Cir- 
cuntanced as this amiable young woman was, it was necessary for her 
to act with the greatest delicacy; united to a man who was incapable of 
appreciating her worth, and beloved by one whose attractive qualities 
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excited an interest in every heart. That she felt the liveliest friendship 
for Petrarch, does not admit of adoybt; but so completely was she 
aware of the critical situation she was placed in, that she treated him 
With indifference, whilst she could not restrain her regard. Wounded by 
a Conduct which he thought he did not merit, he determined to try 
whether change of place would drive her image from his mind. “It is 
now seven years (says he) that I have sighed night and day for Laura, 
yet have no hope of ever being able to touch her. heart.” So violent was 
his passion for this incomparable woman, that it interrupted his studies, 
and put a period to his literary pursuits; in vain his friends pointed out 
the impropriety of his attachment for a married woman, condemned his 
folly, and reprobated his love. His health at length was materially in- 
jured by the agitation of his feelings; the coldness of Laura enervated 
his frame, and he called upon death as the only relief for his misery ; 
for though he quitted Avignon, in compliance with her injunctions, her 
form haunted his imagination wherever he went. Men of the first dis- 
tinction courted his society; wherever he appeared he was universally ad- 
mired, not only for the superiority of his abilities, but for the amiable pro- 
pensities of his heart. Upon returning to Avignon, his altered appearance 
affected her, and she treated him with less rigour and reserve ; and in a 
sonnet which is thus translated, he describes the effect which this be- 
haviour produced in his mind. ‘* You could not behold the image of 
death stamped on my countenance without emotions of compassion; a 
kind regard, a word dictated by friendship, has once more restored me to 
life. That I yet breathe, is your precious gift. Dispose of me then, for 
you are the reviver of my soul. You alone, beautiful Laura, possess the 
keys of my heart.” Laura certainly wished to be beloved by Petrarch, 
but with such refinement and chastity, that he should never mention his 
flame; and whenever even in indirect terms he did so, she punished his 
temerity by resentment and reserve. In the first stage of their intimacy 
she had not an idea of the ardour of his attachment; she was pleased 
with his conversation, delighted withthe delicacy of his remarks, but when 
with trembling accents he presumed to touch upon the tenderness he felt 
towards her, she emphaticaily said, ‘ Petrarch, I am not, I assure you, 
the person you supposed ;” after whicli she forbid him her presence, which 
produced the effect that has been described. At length he determined to 
nourish his passion in privacy, and to avoid all intercourse with mankind ; 
and for this purpose he retired to a small cottage in the neighbourhood of 
Vaucluse, where he devoted his time to literary occupations, when he, 
could drive the image of Laura from his mind. ‘I hide myself (says he 
in a letter to Cardinal Cologna) among the rocks and woods, but there 
are no places so wild and solitary where the torments of love cannot 
intrude. ‘Thrice inthat dark and lonely hour, when nought but ghastly 
shades are seen, Laura with stedfast look approached my couch, and 
claimed her love. My limbs froze with fear, my blood fled from my veins 
and rushed impetuously towards my heart ; trembling I rose and ieft the 
house ; T climbed the rocks and rushed into the woods, still this alarming 
vision pursued my steps.” This dream or vision for a length of time 
made a strong impression upon Petrarch’s imagination, as he fancied it 
foretold the death of her who was so dear to his heart; but at length 
he emerged from his retirement, in compliance with the earnest in- 
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treaties of his friends. But in vain they endeavoured to direct lis at- 
tention from Laura ; St. Augustine, in particular, represented his passion 
as degrading to suc ha mind, which was capable ofsoaring to the greatest 
sublimity.; but to these arguments he made the following reply. . 

** Learn that it is not the person of Laura that enslaves me, but the 
divine purity of hersoul; her conduct and manneys are an image of the 
life the blessed lead in heaven. It is to her I owe what I am; never 
should I have attained my present reputation, if the sentiments with 
which she inspired me had not called forth those seeds of virtue which 
nature had planted in my soul, She drew me out of those snares and 
precipices into which the ardour of youth had plunged me, and pointed 
out the path to heaven,” 

(To be contiuued.) 


To the Editor of the Hibernia Magazine and Monthly Panorama. 
Six, 


MR. POWER, Publisher of “ Irish Melodies” in Dublin, has attacked 
me in your Maguzine of July last, for my stating, in self-defence, that 
his Editor, instead of endeavouring to collect our national Music, among 
the few repositories of it in existence, had contented himself with serv- 
ing up to the public, from his elbow-chair, in a single volume, eleven 
airs out of sixteen, pilfered from an unfinished work of mine, published 
some years ago. Was this the bee, extracting liquid sweets on the wild 
flowers bloom, or the vagrant wasp rifling the cell, and mixing its pure 
contents with the poison of his sting? In the Work, of which I have 
lately given the first volume, no merit was claimed on my part, save 
that of accuracy, faithfulness to originals, and unwearied industry. It 
is part of the fruits of long and active research, in those obscure re- 
treats, where time has least impaired the original strains: while the 
Dublin “ Irish Melodies” (as Mr. Power's are called) have hitherto con- 
sisted of a few common airs, in every one’s knowledge, tricked out in 
perishable unappropriate ornaments, 

To excuse this indecent plagiarism on the labours of his countryman, 
Mr. Power ‘“ mounted on his wondrous horse of BRAss,”” is posted to the 
regions of fiction, where he floats at ease, without once turning the pin 
till he alights, not at the Moyallo, or Mulla Streams, known to Irish 
song, but on the far-fetched banks of a Persian river, where he is wel- 
come to remain, and these who have sent him thither, so long as simple 
fact and argument are left at home. 

I disclaim all monopoly of the “ wild warblings of our national song,” 
but am not to be prevented by that charge, from exposing every attempt 
to garble my own notations, and to transform them into things, neither 
“« Christian, Pagan, or Norman,” neither German, Italian, or French, 
but a high seasoned salmagunde of them all, in which hardly a spice of 
Trish remains, to tell the country from whence they.came. 

All must smile, when Mr. Power pretends to censure me, for adorn- 
ing my publication with costly engravings, by the first artists in the 
world ; but, when he defames the most ancient of our national airs, 
designating them by the coarse and inapplicable epithets “‘ barbarous 
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yells,” we must wonder by what chance persons holding such opinions, 
ever dreamed of compiling Irish music. How indignant would one of 
our minstrels of yore feel, could his spirit be witness to such assertions 
as these, that “‘ our finest and most ular airs, aré modern,” and 
that “ there are few of a civilized description, which can claim so early 
a date as the middle of the sixteenth century,” yet such preposterous 
stuff appears in the last number of the “ Irish Melodies.” I can well 
believe him, if he confine himself to,some of those of his own collec- 
tion ; but nothing is more certain than this, that our very best airs are 
the oldest ; and, that although we can trace some to the period he 
speaks of, the mass of what deserves to be called “ the ancient 
music of ireland,” (which I have endeavoured to preserve) baffles every 
attempt to ascertain their date. 

On the principle of nationality ; if it be censurable to solicit the muse 
of one of the best British Poets, merely because he was born in Scotland, 
we should have refused the genius of Thompson, Beatty, and Burns. 

The fact is, Mr. Power’s “ Melodies of Ireland,” are twisted and 
turned, wiredrawn and curtailed at will, to answer the words of a Poet, 
while my “‘-General Collection of the Music of Ireland,” uses the poetry 
merely as a vehicle of, and subservient to, the strains. 


I am your obedient servant, 


Belfast, E. Buntine, 
August 12, 1810. 


To tue Eviror oF THe Hispernia MaGazine. 


Sir, 


J. HAVE seen, with very great pleasure, the liberality which you have 
evinced in your publication, since the commencement, and therefore 
am induced to offer you a few hints on a subject, in which I think the 
whole community is interested,—namely, unanimity of sentiment with 
respect to Emancipation, and Repeal of the Union. I do think, Mr. 
Editor, that on this head there should be but ope opinion; for, in 
an age, enlightened as the present, it is a disgrace to sound 

licy as well as liberal sentiment, to have this grand object of national 
utility so long unattained. 

There seems to be some disposition at present to frighten people 
from their duty~—Chaes is represefited as coming again; and we are 
alarmed with a confusion not less than that among the elements of 
nature before creation. 

To remove the clouds which at present obscures our political and 
religious horizons, should be the effort of every individual in the 
empire.—But, instead of such efforts, bugbears have been held out 
on every side :—we are told of faction, riot, and contumacy; and the 

still seems divided into parties. 

This, Mr. Editor, is much to be lamented ; and though I know you 
avoid running into party politics, I am sure that moderate Essays 
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on subjects of such consequence as those of UNION REPEAL, or 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, cannot be denied admission into your 
res. 
"ie this confidence, I call upon those literary characters, who are 
duly qualified to give these subjects calm and candid consideration; and 
shall feel myself highly gratified in being allowed to take a share 
in any thing that can ultimately serve my country. 
lam, Sir, your's, 
PHILOPACIS. 
Dublin, 26th September, 1810. 


AGREEING, as we do, with our correspondent Pxitoracis, our 
pages shall be ever open to the fair discussion of subjects of national 
interest ; and we entreat, nay solicit, such communications as are 
properly tempered, and free from party heat. 

EDITORS. 


DE __—_—L_la_—_—_—_—_—_—_==— 
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Historic Anecdotes of the Legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Sir Jonah Barrington, 


THE second number of this Work has made its appearance; and we 
are obliged, in justice, to say, that Sir Jonah has improved as he has 
gone on, both in the stile and interest of his Historic Anecdotes.— 
This number, among many other curious articles relative to the Union, 
contains a fac simile of Resolutions drawn up against that measure, by 
a nobleman who afterwards voted for it!—————So much for the 
changeableness of the human mind. 

As to the facilities and talents for this sort of writing, possessed 
by the author, we cannot have a shadow of doubt—he holds docu- 
ments, that in hands much inferior to his, would excite a great deal 
of national curiosity; and the exhibition of which would be sufficient 
to make political sinners tremble. 

To the work itself we refer our Readers; but as a proof of the jus- 
tice of our remarks on the spirit in which it is written, we give at 
large the inimitable character which Sir Jonah has drawn of the late 
Lord Clonmell : 

“« Sprung from the humbler orders of society*, he adventured upon 


* Mr. Scott had become distinguished at the bar for a bold and undaunted ad- ‘ 
dress, when Lord Townshend, being hard pressed by the opposition, desired 
the present Sir John Lees to look out for some hard-bitted stout ‘barrister, whe 
would not give or take quarter with the patriots. Sir John heard of Mr, Scott 
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the world without any advantage, save the strength of his intellect, 
and the versatility of his talents. His boldness was his first introduc- 
tion—his policy, his ultimate preferment—Courageoust+, vulgar, hu- 
mourous, artificial, he knew the world well, and he profited by that 
knowledge—he cultivated the powerful; he bullied the timid; he 
fought the brave; he flattered the vain; he duped the credulous ; and 
he amused the convivial. Half liked, half reprobated, he was too high 
to be despised, and too low'to be respected. His language was coarse, 
and his principles arbiraryt : but his passions were his slaves, and his 
cunning was his instrument. He recollected favours received in his 
obscurity, and, in some instances, had gratitude to requite the obli- 
gation ; but his avarice and his ostentation ‘contended for the ascen- 
dancy: their strife was perpetual, and their victories alternate. In 
public and in private, he was the same character; and, though a 
most fortunate man, and a successful courtier, he had scarcely a sin- 
,cere friend, or a disinterested adherent.” ’ 

We have been assured, from very good authority, that the third 
number of this work, now in the press, contains a fac simile of a 
letter ; for the original of which the author was offered a thousand 
pounds !!! — 


Ancient Irish Histories, 


In this department of our Magazine, we did not think it right 
in us to notice the Irish Histories, &c. on account of their having 
been printed at our office ; however, we have been much gratified by 
seeing them noticed by the London Reviewers, in a manner highly 


and, after a consultation with Lord Lifford (then Chancellor) Mr. Scott was 
brought into Parliament, and, from that moment till the day of his death, 
never omitted one favourable opportunity of serving himself. His skill was 
unrivalled, and his success proverbial—lHe was full of anecdotes, though not 
the most refined: those in private society he not only told, but acted; and 
when he perceived that he had made a very good exhibition, he immediately 
withdrew, that he might leave the most lively impression of his pleasantry 
behind him. 

+ His Lordship fought several duels before he was Chief Justice of the 
King’s bench.—-The Earl of Landaff, and the present Lord Tyrawly, were 
two of his antagonists. 

t The principle which Mr. Scott avowed in Parliament, amd acted upon as 
Attorney-General, was, that ‘“‘ might consiituted right: and he certainly acted 
up to his principle: but, in 1792, having exereised the power of issuing fiats, 
for arbitrary and excessive sums in cases of slander, the subject was brought 
before Parliament by Mr. Arthur Brown, member for Dublin University; when 
it was warmly and seriously discussed ; and the result of the discussion was 
a statute to restrict the Irish Judges to certain limited sums in such cases, 

Lord Clonmell’s conduct to the bar was in general very kind to the juniors, 
and very arrogant to the senior practitioners: and, in consequence of an attack 
made by him upon Mr. Hacket in 1789, a bar meeting was called, to take his 
Lordship’s conduct into consideration; whereupon he thought proper to sub- 
mit and apologise to the bar by public advertisements in the newspapers.-— 
This transaction is mentioned, to show the independence and power. of the 
Irish bar at that period. The Chief Justice had but one supporter at the meet- 
ing~-Mr. Marcus Beresford. 
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creditable to them and us.——-We beg leave to lay before our Readers 
the following extract from the Critical Review of July last : 


«* Ancient Irish Histories .The Works of Spenser, Campion, Hanmer, and 


Marleburrow. In two volumes, 8yo, Reprinted at the Hibernia- 
Press, Dublin, 1809. 


“* Whatever may be advanced to the contrary by some lively philoso- 
phers, we remain of opinion, that the demand which exists for the 
revival and dissemination of the ancient. histories, especially those re- 
lating to our own country, is-among the most favourable symptoms of 
modern improvement. 

No curiosity tan be so rational, .as that which induces mankind to 
inquire into the lives and actions of preceding generations ; and neither 
the learrfed gentlemen, who, priding themselves on their taste for 
black letter lore, exclaim agzinst the diffusion of knowledge, which 
they have been led to consider as exclusively their own property, nor 
the despicable herd of mere collectors, who see with horror the 
price of their literary treasures diminished by the circulation of re- 
printed copies, can never draw from our eyes a single drop of com- 
passion for their miseries, when we reflect, that the participation 
which so. grievously offends them, is a source of useful instruction 
to many more worthy than themselves, and more able to improve by 
the possession. 

Another general observation occurs to us, on this subject, with which 
we will conclude our preface. The circulation of ancient histories being 
admitted to be an object of general usefulness, it is very ungracious 
in critics to display their erudition, at the expense of those whose la- 
bours are conducive to this desirable end, by pointing out, not in 
what respects the individual work may be ill executed, but bow far 
some other works may, in their opinion, have been more advantageous 
to the public. 

Let those supercilious gentlemen, instead of condemning what is 
done, because something else might have been better, betake them- 
selves to filling up the more important desideratum which their sa~ 
racity has discovered, and the public will be much more obliged to 
them, than for their criticisms. 

But however desirable and praiseworthy such undertakings as those 
we have been noticing, may be in England, we hail with still greater 
satisfaction the commencement of similar labours in our sister island, 
which has so long laboured under the imputation of backwardness 
and indifference in literary pursuits. 

In the present state of lreland, the advantages to be derived from a 
literary stimulus once only excited in the mass of the people, do strike 
us as indeed incalculable. We are ignorant of the circumstances 
under which the reprint of the “ Ancient Histories,” now submitted 
to our inspection, was originally undertaken, any farther than as we 
may be able to conjecture, than from the dedication by the Company 
of the Hibernia-Press to the Dublin Society, by which it is at least 
evident, that the designs of the proprietors are as extensive as the pa- 
tronage they have received is honourable and public ; and that the two 
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volumes now presented to the world, are intended to be only the pre- 
cursors of more important works. For the information of readers on this 
side the channel, however, we wish the proprietors had been more ex- 
planatory as to themselves, their motives, and ultimate objects. 

The first article in this collection is, Spenser's “‘ View of the State 
of Ireland,” written in 1596; which is followed, in the same volume, 
by Campion's History of Ireland. Hanmer’s Chronicle, with Henry 

arleburrow’s short and meagre continuation, occupy the second vo- 
lume. Of Spenser’s admirably instructive and entertaining dialogue, 
it is unnecessary to say any thing in this place. Edmund Campion 
published his history in 1571, and dedicated it to the Earl of Leicester, 
at that time the Court favourite. 

The earlier part of it is little more than an abridgement of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, with the continuation down to 1370. From thence to the 

of Henry the Eighth, he speaks much of the difficulties 
which attended his undertaking, from the want of regular historical 
documents. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he adds, ‘I scramble forward with such 
records as-could be sought up, and am enforced to be the briefer ;’ 
and brief enough he certainly is, comprising the whole period in about 
twenty pages. For the remainder down to his own time (ending with 
the termination of Lord Deputy Sidney's administration,) 

‘ I took,’ says he, ‘ information by mouth, whatsoever I bring be- 
sides these helpes, either mine owne observation hath found it, or 
some friend hath enformed me, or common opinion hath received it, 
or # reade it ina pamphlet, or if the author be worthy the naming I 
quote him in the margent.’ 

His readers will certainly wish that he could have been a little less 
brief in his collections with respect to this portion of his work also ; 
but nevertheless, such as it is, the matter being original, it forms by 
much the most. valuable part of his book. 

Dr. Hanmer’s Chronicle was collected (that is, we imagine, begun to 
be collected) in 1571; but he carries it down no lower than the year 
1284, being carried off by the plague in 1604, while in the midst of 
his labours; and thus we have to regret the untimely breaking off of 
the only really learned and systematic history of Ireland, which had 
been at that time, or was for a long while after, attempted to be writ- 
ten. Henry Marleburrow’s continuation goes dowh to 1421. All their 
histories are now reprinted from an edition by the Stationers of Dub- 
lin, in 1633, which was undertaken under the direction (as we imagine) 
of Sir James Ware, whose original dedications to Lord Deputy Went- 
worth (the Earl of Strafford) appear in their proper places.” 





The Indissolubility of Union—By Epmunp L, Swirr, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 


This Pamphlet is written with much ingenuity, and some strength of 
argument ; but it is of that kind which is calculated more to perplex 
than persuade.—Mr. Swift has evinced what we never doubted—a firm 
and unalterable attachment to the government, and an ardent zeal for 
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the continuance of the Union :—whether this zeal be according to 
knowledge, we hesitate to say ; but this we venture to affirm, that it 
will take greater powers of logic and rhetoric than even Mr. Swift is 
master of, to convince the people of Ireland that the measure has been 
of advantage to them.—We do not wish to dilate on this subject, as we 
have made it an invariable rule to avoid political discussion ; and the 
more so on this occasion, as we have been informed that an answer to 
Mr. Swift is already in a very forward state——We shall therefore hand 
him over to his respondent, and sincerely wish him a good deliverance, 





\ 

The Rival Princes; or, a faithful Narrative of Facts, relating to Mrs. 
M. A. CLarke’s political acquaintance with Colonel Waxvie, Major 
Dopp, &c. &c. who were concerned in the charges agaist the Duxe of 
York ; together with a variety of authentic and important Letters, 
and curious and interesting Anecdotes of several Persons of Political 
Notoriety —By Mary Anne Ciarke. 


This strange production, has, we perceive, gone through two Edi- 
tions, so great is public curiosity, and so anxious are we to be in full 
possession of the frailties of each other '—That there is a good deal of 
truth, and some falsehood and inconsistency in this compilation, is 
obvious :—that it has been published for a certain purpose, is acknow- 
ledged, even by the fair and frail author: how far she may succeed in 
her object, must remain unguessed, till time shall develope the mystery 
of the entire proceedings, in which she was so active an agent.—At alk 
events, though we may not approve of the whole of Mrs. Clarke's work, 
we cannot avoid laughing at part of it, and particularly that in which 
she bears so hard, and with sq much humour, upon our countryman, 
Mr. Croker.—We give the passage in her own words. 

« Stimulated to learn something of this Judicrous Irishman, who did. 
those dirty kind of things to injire me, which no gentleman would have 
lent himself to ; I obtained, through a pretty good medium, the follow- 
ing whimsical history of my friend Alley Croker ! 

Perhaps the pen of the biographer cannot relate a more honorable 
incident of a man’s life, than that of his having raised himself from an 
humble station in life to a place of public trust and honor ; but if, 
ascending the rugged hill of prosperity, he wantonly tarnishes that 
character which ought to accompany the footsteps of every man who 
pursues the path of honor, and descends to those little offices of be- 
coming, like many of his countrymen, a watchman, and, instead of 
keeping the peace, rudely attacks a person whose sex ought to have 
protected her from insult, I doubt not but the reader will think with 
me that I am justified in shewing who he was, as an excuse for my not 
presenting a gentleman to the notice of the reader. 

My friend Alley Croker is a native of Tolewood, in the county of 
Cork, and is said to be the son of an obscure person who was in some 
very humble station under the Earl of Shannon, and employed in gol- 
lecting that very odious Irish tax of the hearth money ! I have considered 
it proper to be correct in this particular, lest in future times the same 
eoutroversy may arise about the birth-place of this hero, which occupied 
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the learned world respecting that of Homer ; Mr. Croker being a poet 
as well as a lawyer and statesman. 

It is supposed that he was educated at one of those charity schools 
immediately under the patronage of the Earl, which it appears he left 
at a very early age, as he assisted his father in collecting the tax which 
is held in such abhorrence by the poor people of Ireland. With ink- 
horn at his button-hole, and tax-book in his hand, his person was as 
alarming to the poor as a village ghost, or a hawk to a hen and 
chickens ! Young Croker was considered a sharp lad, for discovering 
the concealed furniture of those defaulters whose miserable sticks it was 
his business to seize for certain arrears in the payment of the tax. 

Every caution that these poor creatures used to conceal their pots, 
kettles, and pans, from the fangs of the greedy little tax-gatherer, 
proved ineffectual, as in this particular he was remarkably clever, and 
much distinguished in the village for his ability in the art of pouncing 
upon his prey! It is said that he carried his professional jokes so far, 
that scarcely a little brother urchin could spin his top in safety, or roll 
his marbles on the ground, without shortly afterwards hearing them 
roll about his pocket, from the attachment he had to the duties of his 
office ! whence he derived the name of Alley Snatchdump ! 

As he advanced in life, his father, through the same patronage, 
obtained a more lucrative situation, which enabled him to indulge 
better prospects of his future life, and, after a few years necessary 
study, he went to the Lrish Bar; but finding that the law did not shed 
any lustre upon his professional pursuits, or he any lustre upon the law, 
he determined to have recourse to his pen, which he very properly 
employed with the best views to his pecuniary advantage. 

I have been informed by an Irish gentleman of high respectability, 
that searcely a person in his part of Ireland who was at all distin- 
guished, but what came under the lash of his pen; and the ladies in 
particular were much indebted to him for .the many libellous pasqui- 
nades he manufactured to sully the character of all the female rank and 
fashion of the country ' 

After passing some time in writing upon most of the floating subjects 
of the day, a contested election commenced, in which Lord Castlereagh 
became a candidate ; who, finding a useful literary advocate in Mr. 
Croker, encouraged his exertions, and afterwards became his best 
friend; and to whom he is now indebted for his present elevated 
station in life ! 

I believe, through the influence of this nobleman, he progressively 
advanced from one thing to another, till he got into Parliament, where 
he did not distinguish himself till the investigation, 

My friend Alley Croker, thinking this was a fine opportunity to 
bring himself into notice by crushing a woman, I dare say said to him- 
self, ‘‘ By Jasus, here am 1!—By my soul, you shall see what I'll do 
with that infamous woman Mrs. Clarke!!!" accordingly he made 
solemn preparation for her exposure and ruin ! 

When he set at me, it must be in the recollection of every one who 
was in the House at the time, that I turned him round my finger, to 
the continued mirth but pity of the House. But when he insisted on 
hearing the Name signup to the anonymous letter, and the House ob- 
served my manner of treating his nonsense, it is impossible to descrike 
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the ridiculous situation in which he stood, surrounded as he then was 
by a general laugh, and which threw the House into such confusion, 
that it was nearly half an hou before order could be restored. 

He has a brogue which makes him scarcely intelligible to his country- 
men, and, when he speaks in the House, renders his eloquence irresisti- 
bly powerful :—I do not mean, reader, over the understanding of his 
hearers, but over the risible faculties; or, in plainer terms, he makes 
every body laugh at him !!! 

Among the variety of little silly acts which marked this gentleman's 
political career, is his peeping from a garret in the nearest opposite 
house to me, in order to wateh my movements, and see who came to 
Westborne-Place, during the investigation. 

For all these able endeavours in the service of the State, he now 
enjoys the place of Secretary to the Admiralty ! !! 

Recently this sagacious gentleman distinguished himself as Teller of 
the House on a division, and was so kind to the Ministers as to leave 
out a whole row of his own party! ! !” 


An original and authentic Journal of Occurrences, during the late Ame- 
rican War, from its commencement to the year 1783, by R. Lams, late 
Serjeant in the Royal Welch Fuzileers. 


(Continued from p. 120.) 


Amidst the press of matter with which we have, for some months, 
been assailed, we have been compelled to neglect many valuable articles. 
This was the case with our review of Mr. Lamb’s Journal. We now re- 
sume its consideration ; and would quote his account of his escapes from 
the Americans, but it is altogether too long for our limits. 

On the capture of Lord Cornwallis, our author makes the following 
judicious reflections : 

‘© It is truly grievous to perceive the stile of exultation in which the 

y writers indulge on this capture of Lord Cornwallis. One of them, 
in indirect terms, speaks ‘‘ of the pride of Lord Cornwallis.” What 
pride ?—The very reverse was his Lordship’s true character. In this 
campaign, (I declare these facts from my own knowledge) he fared like 
acommon soldier; he assumed, he would admit of no distinction — 
Every private under his Lordship must acknowledge, 

“ He bare no hardship but his leader bore.” 
Sometimes we had turnips served out for our food, when we came toa 
turnip field: on arriving at a field of corn, we converted our canteens 
into rasps, arid ground our Indian corn for bread: when we could get 
no Indian corn, we were compelled to eat liver, as‘a substitute for bread, 
with our lean beef. In all this his Lordship participated; nor did he 
indulge himself even in the distinction of a tent; but in all things par- 
took our sufferings, and seemed much more to feel for us than for hime 
self. General indignation ought to follow such a tissue of falsehood and 
calumny. But when a beloved Officer is the object of this viperous at- 
tack, it must rouse a resentment in the mind of every old soldier still 
living, who knew the contrary to be the fact, which it is not very easy for 
military feeling to bear, or even Christian forgiveness to pardon.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





LODGINGS TO LET. 


As an amorous spark was walking one day, 
In search of a neat middle floor; 

He saw a smart lass in a window so gay, 
And Lopeines To Let on the door. 


So like a knowing chap, 
He gave a gentle rap, 
Knowing well that the door she would answer ; 
You have Lodgings to Let, 
Can I see them, my pet? 
She courtesied, and said,—’deed you can, Sir. 


Step this way, Sir, says she, 
And the lodgings you shall see ; 
Then up to a chamber she brought him ; 
Miss tittered then, and said, 
This here, Sir, is the bed ; 
While what now to say he bethought him. 


The rooms, my dear, says he, 
Just suit me to a T; 
Are you to be Let with them, love,—come own 3 
Sir, says she, you’re mighty funny, 
But I’m not for your money, 
As J Sir must be Let alone. y 
rH 





THE POET AND MUSE. 


RetTune, my Muse, thy lyre anew! 

Raise the bold song to Freedom true— 
Wildly on Fancy’s p:nions soar, 

Chaunt of the days now known no more !— 
When liberty o’er Erin smiled, 

Her grief assuag’d—her care beguiled !— 
Mistaken bard !—in time beware, 

And learn the foes you'd have to dare, 
Revive but that forbidden strain ! 

Slavery would clank her brazen chain— 
Thy voice be drown'd in clamour lost, 
And thou on waves of party tost. 

Ah !—ne’er retune that fated lyre, 

Let it with freedom’s self expire. 































J. S, Anna Lippiaro 
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Foreign I. ntelligence. 


TO EVELINA. 


Need I ask of my breast, why it heaves with these sighs ? 
Need I ask of my restless, my peace-seeking heart, 

Why, to burst trom this gloom-shaded bosom ‘it tries ? 
Why it flutters, and struggles, in haste to depart ? 


Oh ! well do I know why this breast heaves with sighs ! 
And well do I know why this languishing heart, 
Thus to burst from its place of captivity tries ! 
Why it flutters, and struggles, in haste to depart ! 


"Tis for thee, Evelina, this breast heaves the sigh ;~ 
And this heart that now flutters, and pants to be free ;—~ 
Were it loosed from this bosom, how swift would it fly, 
Thro’ the widely-spread regions of distance, to thee ! 


Thus the wire-prisoned bird from its fond partner torn, 
Sadly pines at its fate—and forgets its sweet lay ; 
When it thinks that its faithful companion’s forlorn ; 
And it struggles for freedom, and wishes away !— 
SyLvius 








Foreign Intelligence. 





FROM THE FRENCH PAPERS. 


OFFICIAL DISPATCH OF THE CAPTURE OY ALMEIDA. 


Paris, September 11. 


(SIEGE or Atmripa.—The prince of Essling caused the trenches to be opened 
Le2fore Almeida on the night of the 15th of August; a false attack directed 
wzainst the north of the town had drawn the attention of .the besieged to that 
juarter. Two thousand men took advantage of that circumstance, to dig the 
first parallel to the depth of three feet, along a line of more than 500 toises, in 
spite of the difficulties arising from the rocky nature of the ground, and the 
necessity of every instant covering themselves by gabions. 

Between the 18th and 19th, though the fire of the enemy was very brisk, 
and the obstacles which the rock presented to the enlargement of the trenches 
appeared insurmountable, the parallel was finished, and the rocks blown down 
vy the petard. 

Between the 20th and 25th, eleven batteries were erected. During the night 
of the 24th, the second parallel was opened in the rock, at less than 150 toises 
svom the place. The terrible fire of the fortress did not permit us to maintain 
#« during the day; but on the following night, the miners finished deepening and 
cnlarging the trenches with the petard. The mounting and supplying of the 
Catteries were also finished the same night. 

On the 26th, at five in the morning, eleven batteries, mounted with 65 pieces 
of cannon, opened their fire on the fortress, Which returned it with vigour ; but 

it four in the afternoon, their fire slackened; at seven, one of our bombs. ex- 
rloded the principal powder magazine of the place; the explosion was terrible . 
\t the departure of the couricr, the fire of our batteries was redoubled. with 
elivity. 
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Domestic Intelligence. 


Aggregate Meeting. 


ACCORDING to the requisition of the Citizens of Dublin, the High Sheriff, Sir 
James Riddall, convened a meeting of the Freemen and Freeholders, &c. which 
took place on Tuesday, Sept. 18 ; when the following Petition to his Majesty was 
unanimously agreed to : 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


** We your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjec ts, the freemen and frece 
holders of your ancient and loyal city of Dublia, in an aggre gate meeting assen.- 
bled, beg leave, with all humility, to ‘approach 3 your majesty’s throne, with repezt 
ed assurances of that zeal and attachment that have ever actuated us toward? 
your majesty’s most gracious person, and every branch ef your illustrious family ; 
most humbly intreating your majesty’s accustomed regard and attention towarv; 
us, in common with the rest of your majesty’s subjects. 

** Anxious as we have ever been to contribute every thing in our power to the 
snpport of your Majesty's crown and dignity, to the protection of our country 
against foreign as well as domestic enemies, we cannot withhold expressing ou 
grief and surprize, when instead of being a country flourishing and in prosperitys 
as has been represented to yo your majesty and p< arliament, our trade, commercts 
and munufactures are at an ebb lower than has ever been remembered, credit 
and public confidence nearly annihilated, as instanced by the numerous hank~ 
ruptcies daily occurring, to an alarming extent heretofore unkown. 

** We regret that at this period your majesty’s petitioners should, in commog 
with the rest of their Irish fellow subjects, have been burdened with a weight cf 
taxes, opposite in their nature and grievous to all, more especially to the tradea 
and manufacturer; and we have to complain that those oppressive taxes were in- 
troduced at the close of the last session, without any previous intimation given 
to our representatives in parliament, and without a true regard to the zeal and 
substantial interest of Ireland. 

** That your petitioners, with all humility beg leave to express to your majesty 
their strong conviction, that the prosperity, happiness, and peace of Ireland, 
(which are so intimately connected with those of Great Britain,) can only be ob- 
tained by having a resident parliament, who alone would be capable of knowing 
the real wants of this country, and administering to its necessities prompt and 
efficacious relief. We therefore intreat your majesty to take the distresses anc 
misfortunes under which this part of your majesty’s dominions now labour, inte 
your most gracious consideration. 

** Sire, we are the more impe sriously called on at this critical period to make 
those our most earnest supplications, from a due regard and veneration for your 
majesty, and our anxiety for the succession and prosperity of your royal house, 
as we would deprecate nothing so much as an alienation of the affection of your 
majesty *s subjects from your person. family, and government 5 we therefore 
humbly implore your majesry’s gracious attention to this our petition, and that 
you will be pleased to direct your majesty’s ministers to have an act prepared 
against the meeting of p: arliament for the repeal of the act of union, so that a 
Parliament may be called in Ireland to co-operate with your majesty in devising 
and carrying into effect those measures which shall appear best calculated tor 
the permanent prosperity of Ireland,” 
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chants : 
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Auncier-street. 
Robert Beer 
C. M. M*Mahon 
Wm. Furlong 
Wm. Newton 
Geo. Dickson 
Jas. Atkinson 
Counsellor Foot 
Edw. Smith 
dng lesea-street. 
Jos. Sandwith 
Richard Bayley 
Wm. Bayley 
Pat. Hamilton 
Robert Jenkin 
J. B. Fitzsimmons 
Ardee-street, 
Ald. H. Trevor 
Fred. Thwaites 
Ann-street, North. 
+ Wm. Crombie 
Thos. Prentice 
G. Hamilton 
Jas. Henshall 
Abbey-street. 
+ Robert Marshall 
Brent Nevill 
Brent Nevill, jun. (Sheriff- 
H. Kearney [elect. 
Geo. Drevar 
John Watson 
Robert Law 
Peter R. Courtney 
Joseph Wilson 
Thos. Fox 
Rev. Wm. Walker 
John Rainsford 
Francis Horner 
Peter Wilkinson 
Ald, Darley 
Wm. Logan 
Sir John Ferns, Country 
frran quay. 
+ Daniel Dickinson 
Z l oxall 
— Foxall, jun. 
John Green 
©. Bury 
John Williams 
Thomas Nelson 
sallybouch-bridge and 
: Crescent 
+ Robert Marshall 
Thomas 8, Ort 


Bridge-street. 
Wm. Hayes 
Robt. Hayes 
R. Maxwell 
John Thompson 
Wormwood-gate. 
Edw. Collison 
Bride-street. 
J. T. Boilieau 
+ Simon Boileau 
Chas. Williams, sen. 
Williams, jun. 
W. Nicholson 
J.D. Pain 
O. Carleton 





Bagnio Slip & Temple-bar. 


John Twilord 
Chas. Hamilton 
Beresford-street. 
Abraham Coates 
L. Reed 
Broad-stone. 
Wm. Burke 
Brunswich-street. 
Capt. W. Harrison 
John Hanna 
Gt. Britain street. 
E. Tarleton. 
A. Jackson 
W. R. Ward 
John Chartres 
John Parker 


Little Britain-street. 


A. Bates 


Barrack-street & Barracks. 


H. Crofton 
Major Sandys. 
D. Hay. 

Capt. Douglas 
Lieut. Brady 


—— Coltman 


Blue Coat Hospital. 


Rev. A. Morgan 
—— J. Morgan 
Wm. Morgan 
Robert Hart 


Blackall-street § Place. 


Thos. Blair 

Sir Wim. Worthington 
Bishop-street. 

James Palmer 

John Williams 

Win. Bourke 


As the Election for Common Councilmen is fast approaching, we thought 
it might not be unacceptable to our Readers to be presented with the 
following correct List of that respectable body the Guild of Mer- 


Bishop-street. 
Wm. Wood 
Bolton-street. 
James Vance 
Palmer 
Kennedy Lyness 
Doctor Dryden 
Baggot-street. 
John Marsden 
Thos. Bouchier 
Vickers 
J. M. Ormsby 
John Minchin 
John Montgomery 
Lovel Pennell 
Bachelor’ s-walk. 
+ Jas. Stevens 
R. Bamber 
F. Geale 
W. A. Shaw 
—— Higginbotham 
W. Colvill 
F. Geale 
Chancery-lane, 
Jeremiah Bridgeman 
John Thorpe 
Charles-street. 
Sam. Rosborough 
Coome. 
Sam. Jessop 
College-green. 
Ben. Simpson 
E. Nugent 
Geo. Ness 
G. Nugent 
Jas. Blacker 
Richard Spear 
N. Callwell 
John Williams 








A. Madden (10, Trin. Col.) 


Clanbrassil-street. 
Wm. Alley 

Cope-street, North. 
Edw. Vernon 

Clarendon-street. 
Francis Fox 


John Ward 


Church-street. 
H. Jackson 
Wm. Forbes 
Capel-street. 
Richard Wilson 


— Wilson, jun. 


Alex, Potterton 
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Castle-street. 

Geo. La Touche 
Robt. La Touche 
— La Touche, jun. 
Andw. Knox 
Fras. Hanna 
Robt. Sands 
Jas, Cox 

Camden-street. 
Isaac Weld 
T. Allen 
John Ball 


Capel-street. 
—— Place 
John Helton 
—— Wooiroffe 
Thos. Weir 
John Herbert 
— Metcalf 
Clare-street. 
Rev. H. Usher 
—J, Usher 
J. B. Reeves 
ustom- house. 
A. M‘Clane —— Osbrey 
J. Croker Thos. Osbrey 
Sir Richard Mésgrave, Bart. A. R. Nevill 
— Lambert —— Nevill, jun. 
Win, Allen South Cumberland-street. 
P. J. Hodgson Godfrey James 
John Cuthbert Charlotte-street. 
C. Laurent Mark Hamilton 
John Fitzpatrick Geo. Thomas. 
Canal Harbour. P. Beere 
Sisson Darling Rad. Graham 
W. J. Alloway John Young 
Crampton Court. H, Bevan 
Wm. Decy Charlemont-street. 
+ John Todd John Boardman 
G. Williams Charlemont-place. 
Thos. Atkinson J. Jolly 
Cope-street, South. Dominick-street. 
Capt. Madden Wm. Harkness 
Orland Madden —— Harkness, jun. 
S. Kyle Walker (Recorder) 
Castle of Dublin. E. Whitehead 
Chas. Crowe, Sec.’s office A, Dunn 
Wm. Taylor do. T. Howard 
John Erk, War do. M. Mills 
M. Handcock, Muster-mr. G. Sutton 
Thos. Hadfield, Treasury Jas. Sutton 
Wm. M‘Kay, Council-office Robt. Jebb 
John Patrickson John Tew 
Robt. Wynne Jas. Hamilton 
Thomas Shepherd R. Hyland 
Major Sirr H. Tigh 
Benj. Fisher Dorset-street. 
Sir E, B.Littlehales, Bart. Capt. Ball 
Major Bruce Richard Cave 
Rd. Broughton John Jones 
Clontarf. Taylor 
Rev. John Usher Doctor Wade 
C. Weeks Espen Ward 
Castle-street. Duke-street. 
Thos. Dawson + John Magrath 
—— Burton A. Ahmuty 
Sir T.G, Newcomen, Bart. John Kirkwood 
T. Evory Denmarh-street, 
Rt. Hon, David La Touche Thos. Jameson 
D La Touche Wm. Nugent 
John. La Touche, jun. Denziill-street. 
J.D. La Touche Thos. White 
P, La Touche Jas. Hughes 
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Denzil-street. 
John Hughes, Rarrack-of. 
General Freeman, do. 
Dawson-street. 
Sir Wm. Stamer, Bart. 
M. Kane 
R. Kane 
N. Craven 
Sam. Craven 
T. Duplex, Mail-coach off. 
F. J. Jones 
E. Dickenson 
J. Murray 
John Murray, jun. 
Dame-street. 
Doyne 
+ Wm. Milling 
+ John Stanley 
—— Robinson 
Wm. Nicholson 
Jas. Jesson 
H. Jesson 
Jesson 
B. Sweeny 
+ Chas. Cox 
John Catherines 
Rich. Smyth 
EF. Birney 
A. B. Fitzgerald 
P. Oulton 
F. Thome } Commercial 
T. Daniel Buildings 
Frs. T. Brady 
M. Brady 
—~ Pillsworth 
Digge's-street. 
Geo. Anderson 
Exchange-court. 
Geo, Ledsham 
+ Wm. Walsh 
Earl-street, South. 
H. M‘Manus 
Eustace-street. 
Alderman Carleton 
+ Geo. F, Carleton 
Geo. Carleton, jun. 
John Cassart 
Smith 
A. Jaffray 
R. Hautenville 
Wm, Sparrow 
Thos. Mulock 
—— Holmes 
Exchequer-street. 
+ J. B. Alloway 
D. Heatly 
Wim, M‘Cannon 
Essex-bridge. 
J. Foot 
J. Jackson 
R. Fletcher 
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Ely-place. 
Capt. J. Atkinson 
W. H. Carter 
J. Atkinson 
John Egan 
N. Calwell 
Geo, Thompson 
Eccles-street. 
Capt. Medlicott 
Richard Allen 
Wm. Forbes 
Robert Goff 
John Eccies 
Sam. Waiker 
French-street. 
Geo. Palmer 
Founcling Hospital. 
R. A. Baylie 
Wm. Newton 
Fleet-street. 
Ald. Hone (Lord Mayor) 
L. Crosthwaite 
Geo. Ledsam 
F. Magrath 
Web 
Counsellor Webb 
Thos. Shaw 
Fownes’ s-street. 
Trevor Sweetman 
William Hart 
J. Verschoyle 
R. Verschoyle 
Rev. M. Savage 
Fitzwilliam-street, 
+ Ponsonby Shaw 
H. Minchin 
+ J. W. Fitz Gerald 
Frederich-si. North. 
+ John Kingston James 
Alex. Montgomery 
John Tudor 
John Decluzeau 
Frederickh-st. South. 
Doctor Hopkins 
Sam. Hutehinson 
G. Whistler 
Fishamble-street. 
Geo. Beaumont 
Thos. Kennan 
Gloucester-street. 
Jas. Warren 
—- Tandy 
Wm. Galway 
F.. Knipe 
Arthur 
Geo. Ewing 
RK. Powell 
George's-hill. 
Jas. Orr 
Golden-lane. 
L. Crowe 








Grafton-street. 
P. Bayley 
— Bayley, jun. 
+ W. T. Briscoe 
Alderman Exshaw 
Edward Butler 
R. Lea 
+ George Studdert 
Williams 
William Armit 
- Faulkner 
George Digby 
John Gorman 
Thomas Gorman 

George's and City Quay. 

R. Shaw 
+ William M‘Auley 
Dickson 
Donovan 
Donovan, jun. 
Alexan. Donovan 
P. Flood 
R. Pimm 
John Wade 
Walsh 
—— Lloyd 

Granby Row. 
Francis Beggs 
John Duncan 
H. Farrange 
Alderman Cash 
D. Babington 
J. K. Irwin 
R. S. Obre 

Greek-street. 

Henry Wheeler 
Christopher Halligan 
Dr. Dryden 











James 








Great George's-st. North. 


William B. Swan 
Alderman Kirkpatrick 
James Barlow 
Christopher Abbott 

H. Dick 

Q.: Dick 

Rev. R. Benson 

Henry J. Baker 
Counsellor Carroll 
Henry J. Hamilton 


Gardiner’s Row & Place. 


J. Chambers 

L. White 

B. Maziere 
Counsellor Hayes 
R. Sayers 

R. Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Alderman Archer 
George Archer 
James White 
Henry Higginbotham 
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Gardner’s-row & place. 
Doctor Jackson 
R. Cox 
James W. Lyster 
Gardiner-street. 
H. Maxwell 
James Bamber 
—— Bamber 
J. Thompson 
J. Cuthbert 
Holles-street. 
Major Crampton 
B. Shaw 
High-street. 
J. Cathrines 
P. Wilson 
Thomas M‘Creary 
Henrietta-street, 
Rey. S. Murray 
Doctor Duigenan 
William Dawson 
Hendrick-street. 
Richard Crofton 
Homan 
Henry-street. 
Robert Hanna 
Rev. Mr. Blundell 
Hardwicke-sireet. 
J. Cowen 
Gerald O’Brien 
J. 8S. Athenlick 
Hume-street. 
W. Huband 
William Cope 
Harcourt-street. 
J. Senver 
J. B. Alloway 
Hon. Hans Blackwood 
Thomas Ryves 
James West 
Counsellor M‘Nally 
George Casson 
J. Grogan 
J. Scott 
William J. M‘Causland 
James’ s-street. 
A. Perry 
J. Hanna 
F. Hanna 
William Hutton 
John Pim 
James Davis 
A. Naziere 
H. Ewin 
James Westray 
Jervis-street. 
William French 
James French 
F. Mills 
J. W oodraffe 
J, Moore 





J ervis-street, 
J. Geale 
R. Lom 
Croker King 
Charles King 
John Hudson 
Samuel W. Tyndall 
John Haughton 
John Moore 
Kildare-s/reet. 
Counsellor Vavasour 
King-street, North. 
Joseph Irwin 


Linen-Hall-street & Hall. 


M. Carothers 
+ H. Pettigrew 
W. Mills 
James Corry 
F. Mills 
+ James King 
Lurgan-street. 
Alexander Montgomery 
+ George Overend 
R. Brocas 
G. H. Brocas 
+ Nicholas Brocas 
John Bureh 
William Hawthorn 
W. Mills 
H. Chambers 
Leeson-street. 
Alderman Trevor 
+ George B. Scott 
Thomas Lysatt 
J. K. Grogan 
—— Sotroles 
S. Simon 
James Simon 
Robert Smith 
Lying-in- Hospital. 
Doctor Hopkins 
Moore-street. 
+ William S. Hamilton 
John Crawford 
Mariborough-street. 
P. Abbott 
William Maziere 
Stephen Webb 
R. Cuthbert 
Merrion-Square. 
Daniel Kinahan 
Richard Spear 
Alderman Shaw 
J. S, Meredith 
Thomas R. Needham 
William Westby 
Tenant 
John La Touche, jun. 
Sir J. Barrington 
E. Grange 
—— Grange 





Merrion-square. 
R. Verschoyle 
Sir Wm. Alexander, Bart. 
H. Butler 
Counsellor King 
Alderman King 
J. Byrne 
Merrion- Row. 
Robert Hunter 
Captain Fleming 
Meath-street. 
Thomas Fuller 
J. Walsh 
+ James Burne 
Samuel Ashworth 
Fayle 
Alderman Bloxham 
Mabbot-street. 
James Evatt 
- Wheatley 
Mill-street. 
William Horan 
Thomas Horan 
Merrion-street. 
Robert Reeves 
Reeves, jun. 
General Freeman 
J. Hughes 
T. Mulock 
H. Strahan 
General Brownrigg 
Baron George 
Alderman Andrews 
A. Knox 
Mecklenburgh street. 
E. Hammerton 
William Hammerton 
W. Thompson 
R. Morrison 
John Ward 
Mount-street. 
Rev. G. Alley 
William Howard 
William Dixon 
E. Fisher 
Molesworth-street. 
E. Wild 
Thomas Snagg 
Mary-street. 
Joseph Courtney 
Merchants’ - Quay. 
Bery Clarke 
+ William Clarke 
P. Clarke 
J.R. Clarke 
Thomas Howil 
+ Thomas Oxley 
Mountjoy-Square. 











Sir Francis Hopkins, Bart. 


Sir James Riddall 
Alderman Carleton 
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Mountjoy-square. 


Counsellor Sweny 
Alderman Thorpe 
John Cossart 
Hans Hamilton 
Henry Lyons 
John Pollock 

A. H. C. Pollock 
John Arthur 
Neal O'Donnel 
J. Pepper 

E. Croker 
George Hill 


Mountjoy- Place. 


Counsellor Carroll 
New Row, 
James North 


New-street. 


Edward Wilson 


Ormond- Quay. 


+ John Dickinson 

Barclay 

+ James Hamilton 

Daniel Heatley 

Henry Browne 

Robert Armstrong 
Pitt-street. 

H. G. Manders 

J. B. Reeves 

Charles Todd 





Peter-street. 


Robert Donovan 
James Huband 
Palmer 





Post-Offfice. 


E. S. Lee 

J. De Joncourt 
Thomas Sheppard 
T. Harvey 


Parliament-street. 


Joseph Atcheson 
—— Dellahunt 
—— Armstrong 
G. Armstrong 
William Lindsay 
George Grierson 
Pill-Lane. 
J. Stewart 
H. Collison 
Collison, jun. 
Richard Maxwell 





Prussia-street. 


James Ogilby 
John Patrick 
James Pebles 

Portobello. 
+ Richard Wilson 
R. Brunton 


Palace-Row. 


John Patrick 
Stewart King 
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Palace-Row. 
Leonard Ogilby 


Sinnot- Place. 
J. L. Hume 


Rt. Hon. Lord Charlemont Henry Gresson 


Paradise- Row. 
Rev. T. Gamble 
Benjamin Wills 
A. Wills 
Queen-street. 
Joseph Ashley 
William Graham 
Baker Hamilton 
Samuel Coates 
St. Andrew-street. 
T. B. Reynolds 
Surgeon Henthorn 
Todd 
William Hall 
Stephen's- Green. 
Sir Edward Stanley 
Benjamin Kearney 
Sir John White 
Right Hon. J. P Curren 
Alexander Plunkett 
James Holmes 
Counsellor King 
Counsellor Turner 
M‘Kay 
Robert Bride 
Edward Kennedy 
Stephen-street. 
George Newton 
Newton, jun. 
George Gibson 
Smock Alley. 
+ J.S. Fleming 
Great Ship-street. 
James Dance 
William Gregg 
E. Dalton 
Washington Gregg 
Summer-Hill. 
John Berry 
James Woodmason 
James N. Barton 
Henry Barton 


Thus + marked, are, we understand, Candidates for the Common Council at the 


Benjamin Clarke, jun. 

Thomas E. Thorpe 
Sackville-street. 

Robert Alexander 


——— Alexander, jun. 


William Seaton 

John Godley 

John Norman 

Colonel Massey 

Nathaniel Sneyd 

Robert H. French 

James Hunt 

H. Bleakley 

J. Lindsey 
Strand-street. 

Richard Jones 

William Collison 

Robert Taylor 

Townsend-street. 

E. Croker 

Richard Darling 

G. Darling 

+ Charles Pentland 

Hans Maunser 

+ Thomas Rochford 

Thomas Barcroft 

P. Barcroft 

Samuel Doyle 

Isaac Stewart 

Joseph Smith 

Richard Williams 
Trinity-street. 

Daniel Kinahan 

Henry Smyth 
Usher’s Island. 

Joshua Pim 

Joseph Pim 

Captain Emmerson 

Alexander Gordon 

Thomas Blair 

J. Classon 
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William-street 
Drury Jones 
Alderman Pemberton 
Charles Pemberton 

Pemberton 
+ John Rogerson 
Rey. William O’Connor 
Henry Ball 
Robert Ball 
William Darley 
Edward Fisher 
E. T. Fisher 
George Ness 
Werburgh-street. 
William Wentworth 
Westmorelana-street. 
+ John Dickson 
+ Arthur Mitchell 
Alderman Howison 
J. Foot 
William Lloyd 
- Bigge 
York-street. 
John George 
Thomas Rawson 
Edward Clibborn 
William C. Clibborn 
Edward Westby 
Joseph Jameson 
James Hartley 
William Jameson 
Alexander Dawson 
James Dawson 
Doctor Lyster 
W. Glascock 
E. Glascock 
Jonas Green 
J.T. Card 
William J. Bryan 
William R. Ward 
Yarn- Hail. 
James Warren 
Thomas Warren 
D. Kennedy 


approaching General Election in November. 


At Newton-Mount-Kenedy, ‘by the Rev. Wm. D. H. M‘Ewen, Thomas Jordan, 


MARRIED. 


Esq. to Miss Maxwell, of .Pill-lane. 


Wm. Abbot, Esq. of the 68th Regiment, to Susana, daughter of E. Hutchin- 


son, Esq. and niece to Lord Frankfort. 


In St. Mary’s church, Robert Tandy, Esq. only son to James Tandy, Esq. of 
the county Kildare, to Miss Wilhelmina Taylor, late of Rodenstown,: county 


Meath. 


DIED. 


In London, Sir Francis Baring, Bart. in his 70th year 


At her house near Bray, Mrs. Maddock, wife of Robert Maddock, Esq. of 
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Memoirs of the late Mr. Barry, Historical Painter. 


(With a Likeness, finely engraved.) 


WE feel a certain degree of pride, as well as pleasure, in holding up 
to public view, and transmitting to posterity, the Lives and Characters 
of such of our Countrymen whose talents have rendered them conspi- 
cuous. 

The delicate habit of preferring: to all other atchievements the triumph 
of intellect, and to all pleasure the contemplation of intellectual beauty 
and grandeur, was the happy cause which carried ancient Greece to a 
refinement of taste, and an elevation of virtue, that no country has 
rivalled. Man never exceeds the standard of his motives ; and to this 
maxim we must look when we would account for the failure of generous 
spirits who in vain attempt to reform a sordid age ar nation. It will be 
a melancholy thing for this country, if these reflections are justly ex- 
cited by glancing over the materials that form the substance of this 
memoir. 

The first public transaction of Mr. Barry distinguished his character 
with a broad and indelible line. The story deserves to be minutely 
told. He was born in the city of Corke, and received there all the aid 
to future excellence that is given by a regular and classic education ; 
but it is well known that Corke is no school of painting, or of any of 
the fine arts, and yet on that spot, and unassisted by any direct in- 
structions, in his nineteenth year he planned and painted a picture, 
whose fate seems more proper to embellish a romance, than to be, as it 
really is, the ornament of a true history. 

Among the legends of his country he found a tale, whether true or 
false was little to the painter, into whose resources for grandeur of 
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effect, he was at once led by the clue to the passions which the man of 
genius ever finds in the recesses of his own heart. Having embodied 
the story on canvas, he proceeded to Dublin, accompanied by a friend 
and school-fellow, Mr.Cornelius Mahony, to produce his picture to the 
world. In the capital, there was a society, the mother of the London 
Society, for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
Mr. Barry arrived on the eve of an exhibition of pictures at this society ; 
and going to their room, without even a solitary letter of recommenda- 
tion, and in company only of his friend, as obscure as himself, he at 
once obtained his request to have his picture placed on the wall. By its 
side were two historical paintings of men of the highest reputation in 
the country, one of whom had long studied in the schools of Italy.— 
Whatever Mr. Barry's hopes had been, and they could not be small to 
lead him into such an enterprize, they fell far short of his exultation 
when he viewed his picture on the wall, and then looked at its rivals. 
Genius, humble in the presence of its kindred mind, never forgets its 
elevation, when poor and mechanical arts pr esume to be its competitors. 
Mr. Barry predicted success to his enterprize, and withdrew to his inn, 
with feelings that compensate for years of painful toil. 

When the company on the following day assembled, Mr. Barry stood 

unknown in the midst of them. All eyes were fixed on the Baptism of 
the King of Cgshell, the name afterwards given to his picture. A mur- 
mur of applause arose ; loud conversation On its powers succeeded ; at 
length admiration and praise gave way to curiosity and interrogations. 
“* Who is the painter?” was demanded by a multitude of voices. As no 
one knew more than another of the matter, the question was put to the 
attendants on the exhibition : they could say only that a young man 
brought the picture on the eve of the exhibition: “ It is my pic- 
ture,” said Mr. Barry, whose sensations may well be imagined, though 
never capable of being expressed. ‘‘ Your picture !—What do re 
mean ?—Not that you painted this picture !"—‘ Yes; I painted it.” 
** You! a raw boy !”—** Why do you doubt me? I can paint a better * 
He was treated as an impostor, and his pretensions were by some ridi- 
culed, by others insulted. He burst into tears of anger. Every person 
pressed then to the spot of altercation, The spectacle was uncommon ; 
and a pause ensued, during which a gentleman entering the room, 
thrust himself into the circle, and taking the raw boy, as he had been 
termed, by the arm, exclaimed, “ Barry, what does this mean ?”—An 
explanation followed ; the gentleman, who had been his school-fellow, 
declaring, he knew his friend to be capable of a great deal, although, 
indeed, he did not expect such a picture as that from him. 

It will probably be concluded that the evidence of the spectators of 
this picture affords no very correct notion of its real merit. The paint- 
ing no longer remains to be evidence for itself ; but tlie subsequent paft 
of its history may be allowed to speak in its behalf. The Dublin Society 
voted Mr. Barry 201. although no premium for painting had been of- 
fered that year by advertisement. Three eminent members of the frish 
Commons bought the picture shortly after, and presented it to the 
House as an honour to Ireland ; and it was consumed by the fite that 
some years after the event destroyed the Parliament-house in Dublin. 

Few stories, indeed, have been selected with sueh felicity as the sttb- 
ject of that painting. St. Patrick, it is known, is the tutelary saint of 
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Ireland, and every story concerning him is allied to the feelings of the 
country. But the tale chosen by Mr. Barry was replete with passion to 
try the creative powers and grandeur of conception of an artist. Si. 
Patrick arrives in the kingdom of Cashell, on the sea coast, ata ..)- 
tance from the court.. He preaches the novel doctrine of Christianity 
with great success; his fame reaches the ears of the King, who makes 
inquiries concerning the nature of his doctrine, and js told, the inne- 
vater preaches One God, and a purer system of morals than had been yet 
known to men. The King, a lover of science, and versed in the Dru d- 
ical learning, is curious to know for himself the character of these mq- 
rals, and goes in disguise to hear St. Patrick, When the priest had 
concluded his sermon, the King, delighted with his eloquence, inyites 
him, in the name of one of his own officers, to court. St. Patrick 
accepts the invitation; is received by the courtier, who is prepared for 
the purpose, in a friendly manner, and invited to preach before the 
King. St. Patrick recognizes, in the Monarch, his former auditor ; and 
perceiving his advantage, exerts all his powers to secure ap illustrious 
convert. ‘The discourse finished, the Monarch advances to St. Patrick, 
avows himself his disciple, and yequests an opportunity to propose some 
doubts that notwithstanding cloud his mind. The priest attends the 
King in a spacious field, surrounded with his courtiers and guards ; 
the Monarch’s scruples are removed ; he descends from his throne, and 
demands to be initiated in the mysteries of Christianity. St. Patrick 
tells the King he must be baptized. The Monarch, with the fervor of 
a new convert, declares his chearful assent to whatever ceremonies the 
priest may propose. Water is brought by St, Patrick’s order. The 
King stoops before the priest ; who, preparing to baptize him, hastily 
disengages his hand from the crosier. According to the manner of the 
times, the erosier is armed witha spear at the lower end; and SI. 
Patrick, in planting it in the ground, strikes the spear through the 
foot of the Monarch, St. Patrick, occupied with his holy office, does 
not perceive what he has done, and pours the water on the head of his 
royal convert. The Monarch neither changes his posture por raises his 
eyes. The guards are in commotion; one lifts his battle-axe to slay S°. 
Patrick, but he is withheld by anuther, who, pointing to their master, 
bids him to take notice how patiently he submits to the ceremony.— 
The female attendants who had hrought the water are, some kneeling 
in admiration of St. Patrick, whom they eye as he pours the water on 
the King, and others transfixed with horror as they view the royal 
blood copiously flowing on the sward. 

It isthe moment of the baptism, rendered so critical and awful by 
the circumstance of the King’s foot being pierced with the spear, that 
Mr. Barry seized for his picture ; and it js at once seen that the herojc 
way of the King, the piety and intense occupation of mind of St. 

atrick, and the agitation of the spectators, form a noble subject for 
the canvas, while they set an illustrious mark on the character of the 
man who, self-instructed, at the age of nineteen, gonceived the bold 
design of executing so grand a work. 

A few days after the exhibition of the picture, two gentlemen called 
at Mr, Barry's apartments, and asked for him. He was from home.— 
They desired to see the painting ; and having first expressed their sur- 
prize at the merit of the design and the composition, they fell into a 
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conversation on certain defects. The person who attended them was 
Mr. Barry's friend and travelling companion, Cornelius Mahony, who 
now lodged under the same roof with him; and so blind a partizan was 
he of the young painter's fame, that he was actually on the point of 
thrusting them out of the room, as, with a great deal of choler, he 
told Mr. Barry on his return. The following day the two gentlemen 
called again, and one of them introduced himself to Mr. Barry, by 
‘tree: a letter into his hands. ‘The letter was written by the cele- 

rated Dr. Sleigh of Corke, a man whose amiable character it is im- 
possible too highly to extol, and whose generous conduct to the unfor- 
tunate Dr. Goldsmith is so well known to the world ; and the person 
to whom it was addressed, and who then stood before Mr. Barry, was 
no other than Edmund Burke. Dr. Sleigh and Mr. Burke had been 
school-fellows and friends at the famous Quaker school at Ballatore, to 
which it was the practice to send other boys besides the children of 
Quakers ; and this letter was voluntarily written to recommend the 
young painter to Mr. Burke's notice. “‘ We do not know much of 
painting in this place,” said Dr. Sleigh; “‘ but we think Mr. Barry's 
picture a work of genius, and even a fine production, independent of 
the disadvantages under which it was painted. 

An intimate acquaintance grew up between Mr. Burke and our pain- 
ter. A little anecdote of one of their conversations is curious and worth 
preserving. A dispute happening between them on some subject of 
taste, Mr. Barry quoted the Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, as 
authority for him. Mr. Burke said, ‘‘ Do not talk of that work, it is 
a poor performance.” The Sublime and Beautiful !"—* Yes.” 
Mr. Barry, warm in his attachments, defended his favourite. Mr. 
Burke was equally pertinacious in his censure; and when Mr. Barry 
grew a little too angry with him, he said, “ I know the work ; 1 wrote 
it myself.” Our painter, on this, sprung upon his feet, embraced the 
author, and then ran to a shelf, and took down a copy of the book, 
which he had entirely transcribed with his own hand. 

Mr. Burke was at that time under the patronage of the late Duke 
of Northumberland. In high connections hiniself, he did not neglect 
the talents that needed his countenance; andalthough building up his 
own fortunes, he was no niggard of his means to rear those of his friend. 
He saw the necessity of Mr. Barry's proceeding to London, and thence 
to Italy, and he already meditated the scokanaiiibaiient of both objects. 
But Mr. Barry fostered a temper of independence approaching even to a 
faulty austerity. He was eager himself to be in London ; but he curbed 
his impatience till the superfluity of his revenue furnished the purse for 
his expenses. The reader may smile at his scruples, when he is told 
that our painter was engaged in making copies from supposed originals 
of Guido, Vandyke, and other masters, for ignorant employers ; but he 
will revere his constancy when he hears that he saved a fund for his 
journey from the scanty produce of this servile labour, rather than bur- 
then his benefactor. 

When Mr. Barry had been nine months in- Dublin, where he found 
no opportunity of ‘improvement in his art, except that which genius 
discovers in every place and for every art, Mr. Burke sent for him one 
dav, and said, “* My brother Richard is arrived from the West Indies, 
ind is going to London; you shall accompany him ; it will be more 
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agreeable for you on the road, and he will do you some service in 
England.” Mr. Barry went with Mr. Richard Burke. He was soon 
made known to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, the Athenian Stuart, 
Dr. Goldsmith, and other eminent men. Mr. Stuart gave him employ- 
ment, which he readily engaged in, since by providing for his subsist- 
ence, it left his mind at liberty to range over that world of perfection, 
which vulgar language is pleased to represent as ideal, but of which the 
poet, the painter, the orator, and the hero, have as substantial enjoy- 
ment as of the food they eat. 

It is a popular opinion, that the life of a studious man furnishes bar- 
ren materials for the historian ; yet if we could retire with him into his 
closet, accompany him in his walks, and go with him into society, we 
should very much change that notion. It would be productive at once 
of delight and instruction, if we could follow Mr. Barry for the few 
years that immediately succeeded his arrival in London, although we 
should find no glare of light spreading over that period. His studious 
hours were employed in accumulating general principles of improve- 
ment, and his hours of relaxation in the enjoyment of the friendship of 
Mr. Burke (who had returned to England) and those other great men 
we have named. 

The schools of Italy were still to be visited. Mr. Burke had never 
forgotten them ; and when he came into administration with the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, he sent for Mr. Barry, and said, ‘“ Go now to 
Rome, and consider me as your banker,” In consequence ‘of this gee 
nerous action, Mr. Barry went to Italy; and we may well sympathise 
with his feelings, when we see him touching the shores of that country 
in which were to be found the most perfect sensible mediums of that 
beauty, the object and prize of all his labours. 

The practice and habit of analysing and classing all objects, gave him 
a seemingly intuitive perception of beauty and deformity, together with 
a solid knowledge of their source and principles, while others were 
repeating words of rote, and running in a ring round a few half- 
formed and unessential ideas. Thus employed, and with this temper, 
the opinions of the President Montesquieu, the Abbé du Bos, and the 
Abbé Winkelman, respecting the influence of climate and food on the 
imagination and taste of a people, naturally attracted his notice. The 
fame of Montesquieu is well known ; and the other two writers stood 
high in the estimation of readers conversant in books of taste and cri- 
ticism. Their notions were calculated to divert the passions to wrong 
objects, and to lower the very hopes of mankind. England was, above 
all, interested in the question; for those writers represented her as 
bereaved of taste by the constitution of things; of taste, one of the 
highest of heaven's gifts. Mr. B. could not fail to detect the shallow 

mistake. With aglance he could trace moral causcs in all the opera- 
tions of the arts. He was instantly sure of his principles, and already 
silently triumphed over the undesigning, but the dangerous enemies of 
true taste. Yet he wisely resolved to avail himself of all the illustration 
afforded by a resideuce in Italy, where, within a comparatively narrow 
circle, he could peruse the whole history of the arts of Greece and Italy 
in existing monuments, and could inspect existing instances of their 
rise, progress, perfection, decay, and extinction. He completed the 
ynvestigation, by following the course of the arts wherever they flous 
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rished ; and thus prepared for success, he wrote an answer to Montes- 
quieu, Du Bos, and Winkelman, in an inestimable book, entitled, 
«© An Inquiry into the real and imaginary Obstructions to the Acquisition 
of the Arts in England.” It was published in 1775, a little after Mr. 
Barry's return to London from Italy. It is impossible to express the 
triumph of that work. The writers above mentioned had been com- 
pelled, by their fanciful system, to maintain that our poets “ cannot 
arrive at that particular kind of delicacy that springs from taste; that 
they cannot arrive at any true imagery; ané@ that they strike the ear 
with a great noise, and present nothing to the mind.” Mr. Barry 
took a mild but ample vengeance for this insult on our poets, in illus- 
trations from their works; and Milton, Shakspeare, and Pope, were 
vindicated in the spirit of a poet, and with the dignity becoming the 
grandeur of the cause the writer rescued from ignorance and preju- 
dice. 

It would be a desertion of the just praises of the “ Inquiry,” to speak 
of it only as an able exposition of mistakes relative to obstructions to the 
arts in England. It analyses the true causes of the humble state of the 
arts in that country; it developes the real sources of excellence in the 
arts, as they are found in the mamers of a people; in a word, that 
publication affords a lesson on that most comprehensive subject, which 
will be ever read by persons of taste with admiration for its various 
knowledge, with pleasure for its fine illustrations, and with gratitude 
for its importance to all that is refined in morals as well as in arts. 

Hitherto Mr. Barry's life was gilded with more constant sunshine 
than usually rests for any length of time on human affairs. Accident 
had impressed on his earliest passions that preference for intellectual 
beauty, which it is the labour of the moralist to inculcate, which it is 
the fate of millions never to comprehend ; some happy impulse directed 
him to the study of an art, in which, perhaps, the most perfect beaut 
is to be found ; his unassisted efforts in the cultivation of the art recom- 
mended him to public notice, introduced him to the choice society of 
genius and worth, and to the protection of one of the men who have 
most adorned humanity : this tutelar friend enabled him to complete 
his studies in Italy, as if fortune resolved to make the delightful oppor- 
tunity more blessed by the hand that bestowed the favour ; the hap- 
piest occasion presented itself, of contributing, from the mine of know- 
ledge he had so successfully explored, to the defence of his country 
in the very dearest part of her interests ; and to close this calmer part 
of the scene, envy as yet was silent. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
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Topography---of Dublin. 


Brief Annals of the City of Dublin from the year 448 to the year 1169, 
when it was first invaded by the English, during which period the 
Ostmen or Danes became masters of it. 


so 


(Continued from page 134.) 


A. D. 892. "JHE whole city of Dublin was this year torn* by in- 
testine factions, fomented by Jeffery Merlys, a man of great reputation 
among the citizens at that time, against Sitrick Mac-Yvor, then king 
of Dublin, on the score of the murder of his brother, and other cruel- 
ties, and many mischiefs ensued these dissentions. 

A. D. 895. The Ostmen of Dublin marchedt+ an army into Ulster, 
and plundered Armagh; and another party of them, the same year,+ 
pillaged Kildare. 

A. D. 896. Divine vengeance,§ though slow, pursued the guilty 
Sitrick, who had murdered his brother, as before said, and he was 
slain by his own people He was succeeded by another brother, called 
Aulaffe Mac-Yvor, who was slain the same year in battle by the Ulto- 
nians of ‘Tyrconnell, and was succeeded by Reginald Mac-Yvor, pro- 
bably another brother of Sitrick. 

A. D. 897. Ireland at this time felt another scourge besides that of 
the Danes. For Caradocus of Lhancarvan relates, ‘‘ That in the year 
‘« 897, it was destroyed by strange worms, having two teeth, which 

** consumed all that was green in the land. These (proceeds he) seem 
to have been locusts, a rare plague in those countries, but often 
seen in Africa, Italy, and other hot regions.” Other writers || add, 
That these devourers left neither corn nor grass, nor food for man 
«« or beast, but consumed all that was green in the land,” so that of 
consequence a miserable famine ensued. This visitation confined both 
the Irish princes and the Danes within the terms of peace for five 
years, when, in the year 902 4] a fresh fleet of these latter people 
landed on the coasts of Leinster, to recruit their countrymen in Dub- 
lin, but were attacked by the provincial troops of Leinster, near that 
city, and put to flight with great slaughter. 

A.D. 911. The Danes of Dublin ** fitted out a fleet this year, and 
made incursions into South Wales; but were constrained by the in- 
habitants to return home, after a successless expedition, ahd not 
without some loss. 

A.D, 914. Asharp naval engagement |} happened near the Isle of 
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Man, between Barred and Reginald Mac-Yvor, two Danes (the latter 
of whom was king of Dublin). Reginald obtained the victory, and 
slew Barred, and a great number of his party. 

A. D. 916.* The Ostmen of Dublin made an expedition into the 
island of Anglesea, in Wales, and wasted it from end to end with fire 
and sword. 

A.D. 919. Was memorablet for a sharp battle fought between Neill 
Glundub, king of Ireland, and the Ostmen, near Dublin, on the 15th 
of September, in which king Neill, and a great number of the priu- 
cipal officers of his army were slain. 

Donat Mac-Flan O-Melaghlin succeeded him, and, the year follow- 
ing, revenged his predecessor's death, by the greatest slaughter of the 
Danes that ever before happened in Ireland, insomuch, that scarce 
one half of their great army escaped. 

At this time, Keallachan Cashell was king of both the divisions of 
Munster, and exerted all his power in extirpating the Danes out of his 
dominions, whom he defeated in several battles, and by main force 
compelled them to abandon their settlements. 

These foreigners despairing of being reinstated in their old pos- 
sessions by force of arms, had recourse to a detestable stratagem. Re- 
ginald Mac-Yvor, king of Dublin, had all the other Danes of the king- 
dom tributary to him. Under colour of desiring peace he drew the king 
of Munster into a snare, which was near proving fatal to his life, as it 
did to his liberty. He offered to give him his sister in marriage, to 
conclude a perpetual league offensive and defensive with him, and to 
send hostages to him for the due observance of the agreement. The 
fame of the lady's beauty and accomplishments, together with the 
advantages of such an union, fired the young prince, and he made 
great preparations to espouse the Dane’s sister. He intended to take 
the flower of his army with him in order to conduct the princess with 
the greater state into his province; but upon the representation made 
by prince Kennedy (to whom he proposed to commit the government 
during his absence) of the danger of leaving his kingdom destitute of 
forces, he set out for Dublin, attended by Duncan, one of the sons of 
Kennedy, and.a small number of troops sufficient only for a body guard. 
The consort of Reginald Mac-Yvor, who was of the birth of Ireland, 
found means of getting into the knowledge of her husband's secret 
designs, and either out of a principle of generosity or love, having 
before seen king Keallachan at Waterford, she privately informed him 
of his danger, when he had arrived near the suburbs of the city. The 
king of lreland was suspected to have known and approved of the plot, 
and being an enemy to the king of Munster, for refusing to pay him 
the usual tributes, concealed it. 

King Keallachan, having thus received information of the conspiracy, 
resolved to return home with the utmost speed; but his few troops 
being surrounded by those whom Reginald had placed in ambush, 
were, after an obstinate resistance, cut to pieces, and king Keallachan 
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and Duncan Mac-Kennedy made prisoners, and conducted first to 
Dublin, and afterwards confined under a strong guard at Armagh. 

Kennedy, the regent, being informed of the treachery of Reginald, 
and of the imprisonment of the king and his son, resolved to attempt 
their release, and having mustered the provincial troops, he gave the 
principal command of them to Donogh Mac-Keefe, petty king of 
Fermoy, an experienced soldier. ‘ He also fitted out a fleet in the ports 
of Munster, and made Failbe Fion, king of Desmond, admiral of it ; 
suspecting that the Dane might remove the prisoners on board his 
fleet (which then roved in the eastern seas) in case there was any 
danger of a rescue. 

The Munster forces took their route through Connaught, to avoid 
any opposition from the much suspected king of Ireland. Upon their 
approach to Armagh, the Danes being informed of their strength, 
removed the prisoners on board their fleet, which then lay in the bay 
of Dundalk. Mac-Keefe pursued, but came too late; and now it 
appeared that the precaution of Kennedy, in fitting out a fleet, was of 
singular advantage. For whilst the Munster forces stood distracted on 
the shore, unable to assist their king, the fleet appeared in sight, and 
attacked the Danes with such vigour, that they obtained a complete 
victory, and recovered their king and prince Duncan. 

Reginald escaped to Dublin by flight, where he died in 921, 
with grief for the disappointment of this shameful attempt. King 
Keallachan having recovered his liberty, and provided for the necessities 
of his fleet and army, put himself at the head of his troops, and directed 
his march towards Munster. Mortough Mac-Flan, king of Leinster, 
being in league with the Dane, opposed his passage through his terri- 
tories, and endeavoured to cut off his retreat. But the king of Munster 
forced his way, and arrived at. his court without any loss, and was 
received with infinite joy by his subjects. Keating * improves this 
account with many new circumstances, but he misapplies it im point of 
time, and places the scene under the government’ of Sitrick, the son 
of Turgesius, which is impossible, Turgesius having died near eighty 

ears before ; nor was any son of his king of the Ostmen of Dublin. 

A. D. 921. Upon the death of Reginald Mac-Yvor this year, his son 
Godfrid Mac-Reginald succeeded ¢ in the government of Dublin, who 
the same year marched an army into Ulster, and in November plun- 
dered Armagh, which it seems had: recovered its liberty by the late 
success of the king of Munster. 

A. D. 924. Godfrid made an expedition ¢ towards Limerick, in 
which he lost a — part of his army ; nevertheless, upon his return, 

y some troops of his countrymen of Waterford, he 
ravaged and plundered Kildare. 

A. D. 926. || King Godfrid sent an army into Ulster under the 
command of his’son Aulaffe, who was twice put to flight by the Ulto- 
nians ; and at length escaped with difficulty by the assistance of his 
father, who had followed from Dublin with a body of fresh forces. 
Kildare was the year following plundered and miserably spoiled | by 
Godfrid on the festival of St. Bridget, the patroness of the place. 


* Hist. 2d part, p.75. + Ware Antiq, {Ibid, § Annals of the four Masters. 
}| Warei Antiq, cap, 24, { Annals of the four Masters, 
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A.D. 934. King Godfrid died *, and left behind him an infamous 
character for his cruelties. He was succeeded in the government by his 
son Aulaffe Mac-Godirid, called Anlaph by the English historians, who 
is supposed to be the ‘same person that was routed in the battle of 
Brunaburgh in Northumberland, by Athelstan, king of England, in 
the year 937 ; whose disgraceful flight the Saxon chronicle thus de- 
scribes +, ‘ The sorry remains of Anlaph’s army put to sea, and made 
“* for Dublin, returning to Ireland in a shameful manner.” 

A. D. 941. This year { Aulaffe was taken off by a sudden death. 
Caradocus of Lhancarvan calls him, ‘‘ Abloick, chief king of Ireland,” 
and places his death under the year 939, though the book of Margan 
says, he died in 940. However that may be, he was succeeded by his 
brother Blacar Mac-Godfrid. 

A. D. 944. § Congelach Mac-Malith, king of Ireland, by the 
assistance of Brien, king of Leinster, assaulted, took, plundered and 
burned Dublin; having slain (as it is said) four thousand Ostmen 
there, and put the remainder of them, with their king Blacar, to flight. 

A. D. 945.’ || King Blacar having levied a good body of auxiliarics 
from among hs countrymen, marched back to Dublin, and recovered 
and repaired it. 

A. D. 946. YF The Ostmen of Dublin, to revenge their late losses, 
laid a great part of Meath waste. 

A. D. 947. ** The Ostmen of Dublin were again put ‘to flight by 
Congelach, king of Leland. 

A. D. 948. ++ The Ostmen of Dublin.renewed the war, and were 
again vanquished by king Congelach, Blacar king of Dublin, and about 
sixteen hundred of his subje¢ts falling in the action. Godfrid Mac- 
Sitrick succeeded Blacar. About this time, the Ostimen settled in Ireland 
embraced the Christian faith ; and some are of opinion, that they this 
year founded the abbey of the B. V. Mary near Dublin for Benedictine 
monks ; though others hold, that it was founded long before by Me- 
laghlin or Malachy king of Ireland (who died in 862) and by one . 
Gillemoholmoc and Roisia his wife, while others ascribe that action to 
Donald Gillemoholmoc alone. 

A.D. 950. tt The Ostmen of Dublin plundered Slane in Meath, 
and burned it down to the ground. But the year following having 
wasted a great part of the same territory under the conduct of king 
Godfrid, upon their return to Dublin loaded with spoil, they were 
intercepted by the Irish, and put to flight, with the slaughter of six 
thousand men, and in the rout Godfrid was slain, and was succeeded by 
Aulaffe Mac-Sitrick. 


A. D. 953. §§ The Ostmen of Dublin again plundered Kildare, 
and slew Cullen Mac-Kellach, the abbot of it. 

A. D. 956. |\\| A sharp battle was fought between Congelach king 
of Ireland, and the Ostmen of Dublin at Tiguiran in Leinster, in which 
Congelach was put to flight and slain. Cavadocus of Lhancarvan erro- 
neously places this action in 953, See Ware's Lat. Antiq. cap. 1V. 


(To be continued.) 


* Warei Antiq. cap. 24. + Ir. Hist. Libr. p. 156. ¢ War. ibid. 
§ War. Antigq. c. 24. }| Ibid, ¥ Ibid, 
#* Ibid. ++ Ibid. tt Ibid. 
§§ Annals of the four Masters, tl] War Antig. c. 24, 
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Characteristic Sketches, 


No. X. 


HIITHERTO we have given Sketches of our own sex only, and have 
held up to public view what was ridiculous in Man:—this is not 
quite fair; we should devote some part of this head occasioally to 
Woman, and to that end beg leave to introduce to our readers a 
new Character, 


MRS. MARTHA TATTLE 


Is now in her sixty-fourth year ;— she allows fifty, which is pretty 
reasonable—if she would but hold her tongue, and not talk so much 
about the Earl of Chesterfield, when he was Lord Lieutenant here, 
and such other matters as have obliged her friends to add fourteen 
to her fifty, just to balance accounts, and make her stories pro- 
bable, at the expense of her age. Nature, too, is not at all on her 
side as to the fifty; nature, indeed, is more unmerciful than her friends, 
and seventy seems written in distinct characters on her forehead, 
although she endeavours to hide them under a pretty thick layer 
of stucco, which fine people call paint. “Handsome, it is said, Mrs. 
Tattle never was; and as nature makes every thing very consist- 
ently, so Mrs. Tattle has always entertained a soyereign and truly 
philosophic contempt for what silly people call beauty. She says, it 
only makes men foolish, and women naughty, and “ happy are they 
that are without it.” 

In person Mrs. Martha is about the middle size, stoops notwith- 
standing; and her gait is an opposition between nature and vanity 
which shall have the preference. In walking into a room, end pay- 
ing her compliments, you may see that she means well, and knows 
perfectly what is to be done—like some actors I have witnessed—who 
conceive their character, and understand their-author perfectly, but 
cannot produce effect, from wanting powers of voice, look, and per- 
son. Mrs. Martha is, indeed, what is called a well-bred woman, but 
wants to be as graceful now as she was when “ this king came 
to the throne”’—one of her favourite expressions. 

Mrs. Martha was the ‘youngest daughter of a gentleman of fortune, 
who involved his affairs, and died nearly insolvent—so that her edu- 
cation was superior to her fortune; and while the latter kept her 
on the list of matrimonial candidates, the former recommended her 
to those families who hold it as a maxim, that a gentlewoman 
beggar is a much superior character to a rich trader’s wife, although 
they may be otherwise equal in accomplishments. 

It has been the whole employment of Mrs. ‘Tattle’s life, to render 
herself agreeable to every extensive circle of acquaintances im which 
she is known; and this she has done by studying their foibles, 
their follies, theiy wants, and their wishes, and accommodating her- 
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self to all parties. Not that any body seems to have & very violent 
attachment to her, but she has rendered herself so necessary to 
them, either by knowing their secrets, assisting them in private 
matters, or some reasen or. other, that they are always ready to re- 
ceive her as a necessary evil. 

But it was not until I had met with Mrs. Tattle twice or thrice, 
that I discovered the magnetism of her conversation, and in one 
word I must pronounce it, that she is the most finished, the most 
arrant, the most accomplished gossip, dealer in scandal, teller of 
stories, and fabricator of falsehoods, to be found in any part of this 
town, from Towashend-street to Kilmainham hospital; and when I 
have told you this, I have told you all, and can now only, like the 
parsons, make some remarks on what has been said, by way of 
enlargement. 

Mrs. Tattle is none of those who take up a profession for which 
they are not qualified; for, in the first place, she has an excellent 
memory; and having all her life had nothing to do, but observe what 
other people were doing, she has laid up such a store of family 
histories, genealogies, anecdotes, &c. &c. as, if put down upon paper, 
would fill more volumes than could be read in an age. Joined to 
this great memory, she has a fine bold, dashing imagination; and 
when she tells a story, does not tell it with the simple circum- 
stances of place, time, and person, like a bit of news in a paper, but 
embellishes it with so many little touches of her own, as to make 
it pass for new, although she may have told it twenty times to nearly 
the same company. Is not this an agreeable companion ?—Alas! too 
much so, I am afraid. 

As to occasional slips of memory, (for who are fr-e from these) 
she gets over them with the best grace imaginable; and if you 
happen to say, ‘‘ Mrs. Tattle, that is not the story as you told it 
when we were at such a place,” she would immediately prove, and 
almost persuade you, that the story you allude to was quite a dif- 
ferent one. Most of her stories, indeed, carry double; and when 
she is completely overthrown, it is not easy to make her blush, her 
complexion remaining invariably the same as put on in the morn- 
ing at the toilet. 

1 was at Lady L————’s lately, when Mrs. Tattle was announced. 
The company seemed to revive, when she made her appearance; all 
was life and expectation—‘‘ Now we shall have the news,” was in 
every person’s mouth.———“‘ Well, Mrs. Tattle, and what have you 
brought us?” 

«“ O, Lady L————! such an affair—you will be so surprised— 
well, 1 vow I never could have thought—do you know Sir John Wil- 
kins ?—Would you believe that his lady and he have fallen out ?—but 
it is always as I say,—these young girls, who think they are hand- 
some—ah ! she was always a forward slut—but Colonel Taper is at the 
bottom of all—ay, ay, I thought what would come of going to Swan- 
linbar last summer.” 

This story having undergone the examination of all the company, 
it was agreed, nem. con. that it was very wonderful—and Mrs. Tattle 
received the thanks of the lady of the house, and the compliments 
of all, for her penetration in discovering such things so much sooner 
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than any body else. This was both a signal and an encouragement 
for the old lady to proceed. 

«« Ay—I knew the whole family of them—Sir John was always a 
favourite with me—he is a very good sort of man, not very sensible, 
indeed, but he has three thousand a year—though, by the bye, Captain 
Whiftle hinted it to me, that his lady had played the very devil with 
the estate—a mortgage on half of it, ] assure you—what an ungrateful 
woman, though, Lady Wilkins must have been—-for Sir John is a 
handsome man, though he stoops in the shoulders, and is a little 
knock-kneed ; yet his face is a good one, notwithstanding he squints ; 
and that ugly mark on his nose, that he got by a fall from a horse 
when he was at Trinity College, and there is no helping accidents — 
and what was she, forsooth, before he married her ?” 

** I have heard,” said Lady L———, ‘‘ that she was a merchant's 

daughter in the city.” 

, « A merchant! quotha—no such thing, I assure you, Lady L—— ; 
she was neither more nor less than the daughter of Tom Weston, who 
kept a great inn on the Munster road—a merchant indeed !—Capt. 
Story assured us last night, at the Conversazione, that she had often 
mixed a glass of wine and water for him at the bar—and when a 
coach came into the yard, would bawl out Ostler! Thomas! House ! 
as loud as e’er a coachman on the road.” 

It is impossible for me to give you any idea of the effect this story 
had on the company; they laughed and cried most immoderately, 
and were ready to hug the dear dispesnser of intelligence. 

Thus encouraged, she went on with a variety of other articles, 
which served to shew in how many capacities she was useful.—One 
asked her if she had seen the new silk at the mercer’s?—another, when 
the Lord Lieutenant was expected to go to the play ?—a third, whether 
she had managed fur her the business of a subscription to the masked 
ball at the Public Rooms, Rutland-square ?>——a fourth, whether she 
had seen that person she went to ?—a fifth put her in mind that she 
had a rout on Friday-—-and a sixth requested her to procure a dozen 
more yards of that lace she got before, and ‘‘ at the same price.” To 
all these she gave such satisfactory answers, that I perceive she has 
rendered herself extremely useful in all the employments of “ a better 
sort of servant,” as well as in many, the execution of which cannot 
so well be trusted to servants, because not quite so creditable to 
mistresses. 

But what was my astonishment, when, next day, I found that the 
story of Sir John was a mere fabrication. A story something similar 
had appeared in the news-papers, with the initials Sir J. W— ; 
a very different person, but whom Mrs. Tattle not knowing, she very 
generously gave all:the happiness and eclat of the transaction to poor 
Sir John Wilkins, and his innocent lady. 

Such is the character and employment of Mrs. Martha Tattle—and 
I would not have you think. that she is the only one who professes 
such an employment. In high life you will meet with many charac- 
ters, who entirely support themselves by administering to the follies 
and prejudices of others; and I have described Mrs. Tattle, because 
she has more fully displayed her vocation in my hearing, than 
any other of the same description. M, 
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The Ambigi. 
No. IX. 


FELLE SUUM CUIOUE EST,—Every man to his liking 


TO BROTHER DAVID. 


I AM an old Bachelor, who have been accustomed for many years 
to enjoy domestic order and tranquillity. My only household com- 
panions have hitherto been my dog, my cat, and an old worman. The 
latter of these had been servant to my mother; and from the time 
I was weaned till I was sent to school, she was my dry-nurse and 
guardian. 

When I grew up to man’s estate, and had the misfortune to lose 
those relatives who dwelt in family with me, I felt a strong repugaance 
to wedlock ; and being of a calm, temperate disposition of body and mind, 
I left love and marriage to those folks that like them. I resolved, there- 
fore, to live in a recluse way, and to give old Martha, my dry-nurse, 
(the only human animal to whom, in the female shape, I gave a toler 
ration of existence within my dwelling) the superintendance of my 
kitchen and pantry. She died some months ago; and this calamity, 
which I felt with all the poignant anguish that ever bereaved such a 
man as me of peace, has brought upon me a thousand others, that 
force me to lay my grievances before the world, that I may receive 
from this generous and feeling age an appropriate sympathy in all my 
bitter sorows. 

When I recovered from the affliction I suffered, by the loss of my 
faithful Martha, I instituted the necessary inquiries after a fit person 
to supply her place. This was easily found, at least I thought so, for 
the advertisement I put into the newspaper had not been a day pub- 
lished, when about half a dozen middle-aged women made their ap- 
pearance, and produced an abundance of characters, testificats, and so 
forth. I :vad over, one by one, these laudatory documents, and was 
puzzled in my choice from-among the applicants, not so much by the 
deficiency, as the superabundance of praise which was bestowed upon 
each. Every one seemed better than another, and at last my choice 
was determined by the circumstance of one of the competitors for fa- 
vour having .a nose resembling that of my great-grandmother, whom 
I had seen when I was a boy. Well, my great-grandmother’s nose- 
likeness entered on my service, and moved through the house for 
eight days with great circumspection. But before a month had 
elapsed, | found, although she had served successively the ladies of 
a lord, a shoemaker, and a parson. (every one of whom gave her a 
written character, as excellent as language could make it), that she was 
lazy, stupid, and withal had a tongue that never ceased to make 


** the roof and rafters dirl.”" This-would pot do for me, and [ - 
dismissed her. 
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i had kept the names of the other persons, who also brought me 
characters, as they called them, and having discovered their re- 
spective places of abode, I sent for, and employed them, the one 
after the other. In the space of three months, I have had trial of 
four servants, not one of whom could either do the duties of a good 
servaiit, or refrain from the mal-practices of the very worst; yet 
(9 tempora! O mores!) every one of them bore written papers in 
their hands, subscribed by persons of reputed respectability in town, 
but who, in my apprehension, deserve to be in the very-worst re- 
pute as liars, impostors, at least abettors of imposture, and the friends 
of sinners. Yes, these written papers contained the must abominable 
falsehoods that ever were penned by profligacy, and conceived by je- 
suitical morality. This one stole—that one drank—a third did worse, 
&c. My fortitude forsakes me, Mr. Editor, when 1 think of my sad 
afflictions ; and I must now, when lauguage fails me, seek utterance 
in “ expressive silence.” 


A BACHELOR. 


P. S. I have recovered my temper so far, as to be able to put one 
or two more serious questions, Can any man or woman, of sound 
moral principles, reconcile to these, the false assertions which they 
write and speak in favour of servants who are about to leave their 
employ? *Do they not consider, that a servant is frequently the means 
of rendering a whole family very happy, or extremely unconifortabie ? 
And can any honest mind think the solemn and serious declaration of 
an untruth, which is followed by consequences so momentous, a thing 
of a very light and trivial nature ? 


How to Tame a turbulent Husband.---A Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century. 


A TRADESMAN who lived in a village near town, had been. 
twice married, and ill-treated his wives, so as to cause their death. 
He sought a third, but as his brutality was well known in the place 
where he dwelt, he was obliged to go fifty miles fora wife. 

He obtained one ; and after he brought her home, all the neighbours 
came to visit her, and acquaint her in what manner her husband used 
his former wives. This somewhat surprised her, but she resolved to 
wait patiently till her lord and master might take it into his head 
to beat her. She did not wait long, for her husband was a terrible 
fellow. 

One morning he waited on his lady with a cudgel, and was prepar- 
ing himself to make use of it. ‘* Stop,” says she, ‘“‘ 1 fancy that the 
right which you now pretend to have over me, is not mentioned 
in our marriage-contract ; and I declare to your worship you shall not 
exercise it,” Such a distinct speech disconcerted the husband so much, 
hat he laid down his cudgel, and only began to scold her. ‘“ Get out 
of my house,” said he, “ and let us share our goods.” ‘‘ Readily,” 
said she, “ ] am willing to leave you;” and cach began to set aside 
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the moveables. The lady loosens the window curtains, and the gen- 
tleman unlocks an enormous trunk, in order to fill it with his pro- 
perty 5 but as he was leaning over, to place some articles at the 
— she tripped up his heels, pushed him in, and locked the 

Never moan was in a greater passion than he was; he threat- 
ened to kill her, and made more noise than a wild boar caught in 
a trap. She answered him very quietly: ‘* My dear friend, pray be 
calm, your passion may injure your health; refresh yourself a little 
in this comfortable trunk; for I love you too m:ch to ket you out 
now you are too outrageous.” In the mean time she ordered her 
maid to make some custards and cream-tarts, and when these were 
baked and ready, she sent round to all the neighbouring gossips to 
come and partake of her collation. 

This was served up, not on a table, but on the lid of the trunk. 
Heaven knows what pretty things the husband heard all these fa- 
mous tattlers publish in his praise. In such a case, a wise man must 
submit, and give fair words. So did our friend in the chest. His 
language was soothing ; he begged pardon, and cried for mercy. The 
ladies were so good as to forgive him, and let him out of the trunk. 
To reward him for his good behaviour, they gave him the remain- 
der of the custards and tarts. - 

He was thus completely cured of his brutality, and was ‘afterwards 
cited as a model for good husbands; so that it was sufficient to say 
to those who were not so, take care of the trunk, to make them as 
gentle as lambs, like himself. 


To rue Epitor or tHe HiperniaA MaGazine. 


Sir, 


] HAVE lately read, in one of your Magazines, some observations 
on Painting, with an account of the plan on which the London artists 
conduct their Exhibitions,’&c. I, though only an Amateur, am most 
anxious that our Irish School of Painting should possess every advan- 
tage which that of the sister kingdom can boast; but I am persuaded 
this can never be the case, while professors act towards each other 
with a marked illiberality. 

I have frequent opportunities of hearing our Irish artists’ opinions 
of each other, and I can say with great safety, that I have never heard 
one of them allow judgment, teste, or talent to another. 

This, Mr. Editor, is much to be lamented, and, methinks, calls 
loudly for the lash of criticism which can be used only by those 
who are independent of the arts, and at the same time judges of the 
merits of the artists.- For my own part, | should be glad, from 
time to time, to communicate my ideas to the Public, through the. 
medium of your useful Magazine, and, with your permission, shall do 
80. I observe, with pleasure, that you have promised a head, 
and biographical sketch of Barry. I take it for granted these will 
appear ia your October publication ; and I would suggest, the advan- 
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tage and entertainment that might arise to young artists, from giving, 
occasionally, a sketch and likeness of our own country aytists. This 
would be a means of exciting a laudable degree of emulation, and 
removing, in some sort, the impediments that lie in the way of artists 
of merit, whose poverty of purse, or whose modesty of nature, too 
often keep them and their works in the shade. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c: 
L. 


P. S. I forgot to observe, that I have lately been highly gratified, by 
seeing a piece, of considerable merit, in the landscape way, designed 
by our fair countrywoman Miss Welch, from “ Conrade; or, Irish 


Ruins,” written and published, among other interesting poems, by 
Mrs. Liddiard. 


a _____} 


APOPHTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
OF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of PLutarcH, Diocenes Lagrtius, VALERIUS MAximus, 


Stroseus, &c, &c. &c. and freely translated into English. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


“ In his, velut in certissimo speculo representatur animus singulorum-—ERASMUS. 


(Continued from page 140.) 


C. 


PPOSTUMUS ALBINUS wrote a vile history of Greece, in the pre- 
face to which he begged pardon of his readers, for some slight mis- 
takes, which he confessed he had committed in the course of his work. 
Caro sarcastically told him, that “ if the Areopagus had compelled 
him to become an historian, he might, perhaps, be entitled to pardon, 
but certainly not otherwise.” 


Creantuus, the Stoic, was disputing with one of the Peripathetics 
concerning virtue, ‘ You Peripathetics,” said he, ‘‘ remind me of Lutes ; 
you make good music enough, but you don’t seem to hear it your- 
selves,” 
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Pomponius, who fought under Jurrvs CsA, was not very remark- 
able for his courage in the field of battle; yet, he was continually 
boasting of a slight wound which he once received in the face —*‘ That 
scar, Pomponius,” said Cesar, to him, one day, “‘ ought to be a warn- 
ing to you during the remainder of your life, nevér to look behind you 
again when you are running away.” 


When Cato, the censor, at the age of eighty-six years, was im- 
peached by the Roman people, he observed :—*‘ It is really a hardship 
on me, who have lived with the men of one generation, to be obliged 
now to make my defence before those of another.” 


Sylla the dictator, threatened to use his authority against one of 
the Czsar's, who tauntingly replied, ‘“‘ You may, with great propriety, 
call it your authority, for we all know how you bought it.” 


‘A man,” said CLeosutus, “ should never either caress or reprove 
his wife before strangers; for the first is a proof of weakness, and 
the latter of vulgarity.” 

Pindar, the poet, being told by Corxinwa, that. he should enrich 
his verses with the fictions of fable, began a poem, which he showed 
to her, after the following manner. Shall I sing of the river Ismenus, 
the nymph Melia, Cadmus, Hercules, Bacchus, &c. &. To each of 
these names he had annexed one or more epithets. When Corrinna 
had read the first lines, she ubserved; ‘* My good friend, you have 
taken a sack of corn to sow a field with ; but instead of scattering it 
here and there oyer the surface, at the very first spot that you have 
come to, you have emptied the whole sack.” 


Cato the elder, was used to say, that “ he wondered how Augurs 
or Fortune-tellers could look each other straight in the face without 
laughing.” 


Cicero one day complimented Marcus Crassus from the Rostrum ; 
and a few days after, he abused him frem the same place.—‘What !” 
said Crassus ; “‘did you not applaud me the other day, from the very 
Rostrum where you now stand ?’— True,” replied Cicero, “ but 
{ did that merely by way of experiment; in order to try what hand 
I could make of so uppromising a subject.” 


Cato the censor, hearing somebody commend a general, who was 
indiscreet in exposing his person in battle, observed, that ‘* there was 
a great difference, indeed, between courage, and a contempt for life.” 


«© Whatever a man has not absolute occasion for,” said Caro thé 
censor, “‘ is dear, even though it costs but a penny.” 

Cuasnias conceived, that military success depended so much upon 
the conduct of the general who commanded, that he was used to say : 
‘“* An army of deer, led on bya lion, was more formidable, than an 
army of lions, led on by a deer.” 
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When Czsar fled from Sylla, he fell into the hands of a gang of 
rebbers, who, ignorant of bis rank, demanded a small piece of money 
from him :—‘ You pitiful pack of beggars,” said Caesar, ‘ hete's tem 
times that sum for you.” 


Cato the elder, discoursing one day on the virtues of forgiveness, 
and mercy towards our fellow-creatures, observed; ‘‘ 1 can forgive 
every man’s faults but my own; and I would extend mercy to every 
offender but myself.” 


Crates, the philosopher, before he died, directed his executors, ‘If 
his children proved to be fools, after his death, to give them all his 
property, for they would, in such case, stand much in need of it; but 
if, on the contrary, they proved to be philosophers, then he directed 
them to give his property to the poor, for his ehildren would not 
require it.” 

A certain breeder of game fowl, promised CLeomengs, that he would 
give him some game-coeks, whieh he engaged would die fighting. — 
“* Rather give me some game-cocks,” said Cleomenes, “ that will live 
fighting.” 


When Czsar was informed that Cate had died by his owm hand, te 
avoid becoming his prisoner, he exclaimed :—-‘‘ Cato, | envy you the 
glory of your death, who envied me the gratification of preserving your 


ii 


When Cicero was asked, which of Demosthenes’ orations he thought 
the best ?—he replied :—-‘* The longest.” 


Czsar observed to a person who read in a monotonous and sing-song 
tone of voice :—“ Sir, if you mean te read, you sing; and if you mean 
to sing, you sing most vilely.” 

Cicero exclaimed, when he saw a young man, a@ relation of 
his, who was utterly unfit for a soldier, with a sword by his side:— 
‘‘ In the name of Mars, my good kinsman, who has strapped you te a 
sword ?” 

A eitizen presented a petition im an awkward manner to Augustus 
Casar, sometimes advancing his hand, and then suddenly withdraw- 
ing it again :—‘* Why fellow,” said Cesar, ‘“ | believe you fancy you 
are offering a piece of bread. te an elephant.” 


Carnegapes, the philosopher, was extremely terrified at the thoughts 
of dying. However, on being told that Antipater, the Stoic, had 
poisoned himself, he assumed a short interval of courage, and ex- 
claimed :—* Then give me also,”—What ?—enquired his attendants ;— 
« some wine !” replied Carneadés, whose resolution had suddenly for- 
saken him. 


As a man of the name of Galba, who was broken-backed, and 
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otherwise much deformed in his person, was pleading one day before 
Cassar, he chanced to make use of the following expression :—‘ If 
you can discover any fault in me, pray, Cesar, point it out, and put me 
to rights.”"—“ Nay, Galba,” said Cesar, ‘‘ I may easily point out your 
faults, but it is quite out of my power to put you to rights.” 


(To be continued.) 


GLEANINGS. 


Biographical and Literary Anecdotes. 


FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES, 


WHO was a great reader of French memoirs, had written the history 
of Prince Titi, in imitation of some of them ; it was corrected by Ralph 
the historian, amongst whose papers it was found by one of his executors. 
A nobleman, much attached to the Prince, had notice of this, and by the 
liberality of the executor was put in possession of the MS. It has been 
said, however, that he took no notice of the person, or of his family, 
through whose generosity he had been entrusted with a work which, had 
it been printed, must have turned out a very lucrative one. Of the rise 
of a great favourite in the sister country, this account has been given * ° 
He resided in the vicinity of R. and had an apothecary for his neighbour, 
who kept a chariot. The apothecary (Mr. M.) intended to go to see a 
cricket-match at M. and proposed to take his neighbour with him in his 
carriage. This kind offer was accepted of, and they went together to 
the ground. It beginning, however, to rain whilst they were there, the 
great personage (at whose command the cricket-match wag played) 
took to his tent, and wished very much to play at whist urtil the 
weather should become fair. There was no small embarrassment to 
find a fourth ; at last somebody spying Lord in the apothecary's 
carriage, asked him if he would’ have the honour of filling up the 
Prince's party. To this he consented, and so pleased the august per- 
sonage by his conversation and manners, that he desired him to come 
and see him at K. How often do great events arise from trifling causes. 
An apothecary keeping his carriage may have occasioned the peace of 
Paris, the American war, and the nativnal assembly in France ! 


THE LATE LORD KAIMES 


Was, for three or four days before he died, in a state of great languor 
and debility of body. Some friend came in upon him in that situation, 
and found him dictating to some one who was writing for him. He 
expressed his surprize at his being so actively employed at that time. 
** Why, mon,” replied he, ‘‘ would you have me stay with my tongue 
in my cheek till death comes to fetch me 2” 
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REMEMBER CAESAR ! 


In the reign of Charles the First, Weston, Earl of Portland, was 
Lord Treasurer.—His elation and pride had given much displeasure to 
several ; and he, knowing himself to be obnoxious, took a not unrea- 
sonable alarm on a very ridiculous occasion.—Sir Julius Cesar, the then 
Master of the Rolls, was prevented by thé King, through the influence 
of the Treasurer, from disposing of a six-clerk’s vacant place. Appli- 
cation was made to the King, who directed Weston to arrange some 
mode of compensating Sir Julius. This he promised to do, but from 
time to time postponed it, until the Earl of Tullibardine reminded 
him of his neglected promise rather sharply —Weston affected much 
concern at what he called his own forgetfulness, and desired Tullibar- 
dine to give him some memorandum that might refresh his memory. 
The Earl immediately wrote something on a slip of paper, which Weston 
hastily put in his pocket. 

Many days passed, and the poor Master of the Rolls was never thought 
of.—At length, when Weston had changed his cloaths, his attendants 
as usual brought all the notes and papers which were in his pockets. 
These he looked over, and among them was a billet, without date or 
signature, containing only two emphatic words, “‘ Remember Cesar.” 

The alarm of the Treasurer was excessive : he summoned his friends 
together, and they all agreed that some horrible design had been formed 
against his life, which was thus communicated by one who dared not 
own the discovery.—The fate of Cesar, as well as his neglect of the 
same kind of warning, seemed plainly hinted at: the Treasurer ap- 
peared to have as many enemies as Cesar, and on a not dissimilar 
account ; therefore they und voce concluded that he was the object of a 
dangerous conspiracy. The doors were barred, the servants were armed, 
the whole night was spent in sleepless vigilance. For some time the 
Treasurer was afraid to appear abroad ; till one day that he ventured to 
go to court, Lord Tullibardine addressed him—‘‘ Have you remembered 
Cesar?” Then he remembered the billet and the occasion of his need- 
less terror :—but 


** Tis conscience that makes cowards of us all.”’ 


A LATE VERY ELOQUENT AND INGENIOUS 
CHIEF JUSTICE, 


In a commercial cause, twice sent back the jury on a verdict thev had 
given that displeased him. They, however, at last gave it according 
to his directions. Some time afterwards, revising the verdict in ‘his 
own mind, he imagined he had been mistaken in his directions, and 
desired one of the counsel to make application for a new trial. To some 
gentleman who was going governor to the West Indies, agd who (as 
not being used to legal decisions) was afraid of not being able to 
satisfy his own mind, when he should have occasion to decide as 
Chancellor, he said, ‘‘ Decide as well as you can, but do not give any 
reasons for your decision. You will most probably decide well and 
justly, but most likely give bad reasons for your decision.” 
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ANECDOTE OF DOCTOR LYNFORD CARYLL, 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, 1772. 


Doctor Caryit, though highly respected for the affability of his 
manners and the regularity of his life, was remarkable for a most 
singular precision and sententiousness of expression. On a sharply- 
contested University Election, he thus addressed the committee, inter- 
posing, as was his custom, with much solemnity, half a dozen seconds 
between every word ** Gen—tle—men !—we—shall—ei—ther— 
lose—this—e—lection —or—we—shall-——win—this—election.” Here he 
paused, as if overpowered with the weight of the sentiment :—The 
committee looked at each other in silent wonder; the self-evident 
proposition of the worthy Doctor at length excited an irresistible laugh. 
The Doctor was as much surprized at the interruption :—he began 
afresh. ** Gen—tle—men !—we—shall—ei—ther—lose—this— 
e—lec—tion—or—we—shall-——-win—this—e—lec—tion—by—a—single 
—vole, The event justified the prediction. 

E. 


“* If this be madness, there is method in it.” 


HAMLET. 
RICHARD JOHNSON, 


Once the antagonist of Bentley, was, in the early part of the last 
century, Head Master of the Free School of Norrinexam.—Shortly 
before his death, he became disordered in his mind; on this ground, 
though, perhaps, in fact desiring to remove him for some favorite of 
their own, the corporation endeavoured, by a legal process, te eject 
him from the school, without offering to him any sufficient maintenance, 
Johnson remonstrated, but in vain, against their unreasonable cruelty ; 
at length, with a cunning which is often found in partial derangement, 
he requested that they would at least give him a testimonial, setting 
forth his abilities as a School-master, so that he might be enabled to 
earn his bread in another place. With this plausible request they eom- 
plied ; the testimonial was given, and on the trial produced against these 


outwitted gentlemen.—Johnson was confirmed in his place. 


THE LATE LORD MARSHAL KEITH 


Was a man of great worth, and of great good sense. He is supposed, 
when minister from the King of Prussia to the court of Madrid, to have 
given Lord Chatham the first intelligence of the family compact that 
was entered into by that court and the court of France. There is a 
passage in one of his letters, I think, which is very sensible. It refers 
to the folly of some parents in overdosing the heads of their children 
with more knowledge than they can bear. “ On n'en fera (dit il) que des 
sots. Leur pauvre petite téte tourmentee & fatiguee pardes marches forces 
qu’ on lui fait faire des les premiers jours du voyage, n'arrivera pas a la 
moitié du chemin. Ne farcons point la nature. Elle scait mieux que nous, 
ce quil nous faut, & nous durnera chaque chose en son temps, Laissez 
la saire.” 
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JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


Had a very fine person, and a very handsome face. He had, how- 
ever, a very squeaking voice, An old General, who received his first 
commission from him, used to say, he had seen him marching at the 
head of his regiment, with a needle and thread, mending his gloves. 


MARSHAL SAXE 


(Of whose courage no one could ever doubt) used to declare he would 
never fight a duel, and always looked under his bed at night, and 
locked his chamber-door. 

FONTENELLE, 

Though a writer of great imagination, had, it seems, no feeling 
Madame de Tencin used to say to him, that “ God had given him a 
morsel of brains, but not a bit of heart.” His company was, however, 
very eagerly sought after at Paris. ‘‘ How comes Fontenelle,” said a 
lady to the famous Montesquieu, ‘‘ to be caressed by all sorts of persons, 
and to make himself so agreeable to them ?” « Madam,” answered 
the President, ‘‘ it is because he really likes nobody :—C'est parcequ’ il 
n'aime personne.” 


EDWARD BONE, 


Of Sadock, in Cornwall, was a servant to Mr. Courtney of that 
county. He was deaf from his cradle, and consequently dumb, yet 
could learn and express any news to his master that was stirring in the 
country. If a sermon was preached within some miles distance, he 
would repair to the place, and seating himself directly opposite to the 
preacher, would look him stedfastly in the face while his sermon lasted ; 
to which religious zeal his honest life was also answerable. Assisted 
with a firm memory, he would not only know a person whom he 
had seen but once, but describe him so perfectly as to be known by 
any other. ; 


ANECDOTE. 


A favourite negro, belonging to a gentleman in Philadelphia, hap- 
pened to displease his master one day at dinner, for which, after 
the manner of Swift, poor Sambo was ordered into the court-yard to 
count every one of the pebbles with which it was paved, before he 
should get a bit of dinner :—Sambo went into the yard, and remained 
there about two minutes —‘‘ What! you rascal,” says his master, 
«* did'nt L order you to count the paving-stones ?'—“ So a hav, massa,” 
replied Sambo.—‘ So you have !—Why, you scoundrel, don’t you know 
that you are telling a lie ?—but if you have, how many are there of 
them ?"—"* Let a see—how many as ar of ’°em—why, massa, a just 
fiftee tousand millin of 'em.”—* You lie, you dog,” returned the master, 
‘*and you shall go and count them over again.”—** Deed an massa if a 
don’t believe a, e may go out an com? 'em e self.” ‘This piece of -art- 
less simplicity had such an effect upon the master, who was a whimsical 
gentleman, that he ordered Sambo his dinner and a drink of grog. 
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CARDINAL RICHELIEU 


Was originally intended for the army, and had a military education. 
His brother, however, giving up the bishoprick of Lucan,.near Rochelle, 
it was offered to him, though under age, if he could procure his Bulls 
from Rome. In this, however, by great finesse, he succeeded, deceiving 
the Pope, who said of him, “ this young gentleman will go very far 
by and bye, I think.” In a print of him, by Mellor, the famous French 
engraver, lie is represented writing at a table, with a crucifix before 
him ; and in the further part of the picture is a view of the siege of 
Rochelle, which he directed with such success as to take it, in spite of a 
large fleet of English ships that were lying off the port. 

He was extremely hypochondrical, and had always a physician about 
his person, who used to say honestly to him, “‘ My drugs can do your 
eminence no good—we must call in Boisrobert ;"" a man at that time of 
great pleasantry and humour, and who excelled in telling stories, of 
which he was so fond, that when he thought the company present not 
large enough to animate him, he used to desire the servants might be 
called in to increase the number of his hearers. 


Mr. POPE 


Is said to have received two thousand pounds for the suppression of 
Atossa, from the Dutchess of Marlborough, whose character it is said 
to have been. 


MARSHAL TURENNE 


Could, it seems, never salute with grace at the head of his regiment. 
It appears strange that a man who could do greater things so well, 
should fail in so trifling a one. The Marshal’s parents were afraid, 
when he was a young man, that he would not have strength of con- 
stitution to bear the fatigues of the service. The method, however, 
he took to undeceive them was, to slip away one evening from his 
tutor, and pass the whole night asleep upon a cannon on the ramparts 


BON MOT. 


A few years since, as a number of convicts were passing from 
Newgate, handcuffed, two and two, sentenced to be shipped from 
England for America, the procession advanced with great jollity, 
with fifes before them, playing ‘‘ Through the Wood, Laddie, &c.” a 
gentleman who was a spectator, could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ Heavens ! 
How can these poor wretches be so joyous on such an occasion ?” 
Which one of the convicts, a droll fellow, overhearing, he replied, 
** Joyous! aye, so we are, master; and if you will but come along 
with us, you will be quite ¢raraported.” 
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ACG CEK JUL Wee 
‘ « 


To tHe Epiror or tHe Higernita Macazine. 
Sir, 


ON going the other day into a gentleman's parlour in the neighbour- 
bourhood of Sandymount, my attention was arrested by the singularity 
of a framed Print, to which an appropriate song was annexed.—1 was in- 
formed it had been in the gentleman’s family upwards of half a century. 
I found, on reading the song, that it was as pertinent to the present day, 
as to that in which it was written.—I send the Song and Etching, and 
beg to suggest, that a fac Simile of the one, and a reprint of the other, 
might not at this time be unacceptable to the public. 
I am, &c. S. H. 


We are highly gratified in being able to offer our readers a copy 
of the song, mentioned by our correspondent ; and have, agreeable to 
his hint, got a fac simile of the Print, etched by the first artist in the 
kingdom. ' Epirors. 





MODERN PATRIOTISM ; 


Ur, a Dialogue-Song, between Patrick and Thadee, on the Times. 





(SEE PLATE.) 





Tuapge—Arrah Patrick, dear honey ! what hubbub is this ? 
Sure matters of late have gone strangely amiss : 
Can Patriots so trusty, base time-servers grow ? 
Ah! Grief to poor Jreland if this shou’d prove so. 


Patrick—In what Turf Bog, O Thadee! have you liv’d of late, 
You know not the Changes haye hap'd in our State ? 
These Patriots we worshipp’d, all blinded by Gold, 
Have for wicked Gain our sweet Liberties sold, 


THADEE—O curse the base Pack! their Deceits make me rail ; 
Shew'd we then for this such immense Party Zeal ? 
And Bonefires kindled their Glory to raise ? 
I wish that themselves were all now in the Blaze, 


Patrick—All Countries breed Traitors ; but Country there’s none 
Can shew such a Set of sad Raps as our own: 
They sell, for small Pittances, Rights the most dear , 
Ev’n Promises pass for good Currency here. 


TuHaDEE—Ochhone ' ’tis too certain.—Come give me their Names, 
‘Fhat broad to the World I may publish their Shames : 
I'll take ev'ry Renegade’s Effigy down, 
And have them hung up in each Village and Town, 


Patricx—There’s Tony the Lawyer, and Dicky the Scribe, 
With Roger, vile Roger / the worst of the Tribe, 
Black Jom the Deceiver, whom Gadlows we calls 
A Crew .so detested !—-may Heli take ’em all! 
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THADEE—Amen too say I. And to eke out your Pray’r, 
The Priest of our Parish a Burtben shall bear ; 
Ev'n Saints the most pious a Junto shou’d curse, 
Who bring our Conditions from bad still to worse. } 





Patrick—I have a small Farm might bring me in clear, 
Were Landlords less griping, some Pounds by the Year ; 
Now, spite of such Tyrants, my Lease up I'll throw, 

And for better Terms to old England will go. 


THapEE—And won't you, dear Gossip Joy ! when you come there, 
Teli Georee what sad Rascals these Patriots are ? 
How Feuds they engender, make Foes of best Friends, 
And all to promote their own seltish base Ends ? 


Patrick—O Thadee agra! take good heed what you speak, 
*Tis Treason, my Dear! such Complaints there to make - 
For tho’ all Compassion unites with the Throne, 

"Tis guarded by Patriots, much like to our own. 





TraveE—If this be the Case ‘Then, dear Patrick, adiew ! 
So willing te go ;—I'll no longer keep you. 
And whilst in Pursuit of good Fortune you roam, 
Be sure think of us, who are starving at home. 


Original Letter of the late Edmund Burke, Esq. on his 
Jirst Arrival in London. 


My Dear Frienp, 


MR. BALF was so very kind as to deliver me your friendly epistle 
about half an hour ago. J read it over, blest the first inventor of letters, 
and as I have plenty of ink, pens, and paper, and as this is one of my 
holidays, I intend to dedicate it te friendship. Balzac having once 
escaped from a company where he found it necessary to weigh every 
word that he uttered, chanced to meet a friend: “ Come," said he to 
him, “ let us retire to some place where we can converse freely together, 
and commit as many solecisms as we please.” I need not tell you the 
application. You'll expect some short account of my journey to this 

‘ great city. To tell you the truth, I made very few remarks as I rolled 
along, for my mind was occupied with many thoughts, and mry eyes 
often filled with tears, when I reflected on. all the dear friends I left 
behind : yet the prospects could not fail to attract the attention of the 
most indifferent : country seats sprinkled round on every side, some in 
the modern taste, others in the style of old de Coverley Hall, all smiling 
on the neat, but humble cottage : every village as gay and compact as a 
bee-hive, resounding with the busy hum of industry, and inns like 
palaces, What a contrast between our poor country, where you'll scarce 
find a cottage ornamented with a chimney! But what pleased me most 
of all was the progress of agriculture, my favourite study, arid my 
favourite pursuit, if providence had blessed me with a few. paternal 

acres. A description of London and its natives weuld fill a volume. 
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The buildings are very fine: it may be called the sink of vice: but her 
hospitals and charitable institutions, whose turrets pierce the skies, like 
s@ many electrical conductors, avert the very wrath of Heaven. The 
inhabitants may be divided into two classes, the undoers and the undone ; 
generally so, I say, for I am persuaded there are many men of honesty, 
and women of virtue, in every street. An Englishman is cold and dis- 
tant at first; he is very cautious even in forming an acquaintarice ; he 
raust know you well before he enters into friendship with you ; but if 
he does, he is not the first to dissolve that sacred band: in short, a real 
Englishman is one that performs more than he promises ; in company 
he is rather silent, extremely prudent in his expressions, even in politics, 
his favourite topic. The women are not quite so reserved ; they consult 
their glasses to the greatest advantage, and as nature is very liberal in 
her gifts to their persons, and even mind, it is not easy for a young man 
to escape their glances, or to shut his ears to their softly flowing accents. 
As to the state of learning in this city, you know I have not been long 
enough in it to form a proper judgment on that subject. I don't think, 
however, there is as much respect paid to a man of letters on this side 
the water as you imagine. I don’t find that genius, “ the rash primrose, 
which forsaken dies,” is patrenised by any of the nobility, so that writers 
of the first talents are left tu the capricious patronage of the public. 
Notwithstanding this discouragement, literature is cultivated in q high 
degree. Poetry raises her enchanting voice to Heaven. History arrests 
the wings of Time in his flight to the gulph of oblivion. Philosophy, 
the queen of arts, and the daughter of Heaven, is daily extending her 
intellectual empire. Fancy sports on airy wing, like a meteor on the 
bosom of a summer cloud, and even Metaphysic spins her cobwebs, and 
catches some flies. ‘The House of Commons not unfrequently exhibits 
explosions of eloquence, that rise superior to those of Greece and Rome, 
even in their proudest days Yet, after all, a man will make more by 
the figures of arithmetic than by the figures of rhetoric, unless he can 
get into the trade wind, and then he may sail secure over Pactolean 
sands. As to the stage, it is sunk, in my opinion, into the lowest de- 
gree; I mean with regard to the trash that is exhibited on it; but 
1 don’t attribute this to the taste of the audience ; for when Shakspeare 
warbles his ‘‘ native wood-notes,” the boxes, pit, and gallery are 
erowded—and the gods are true to every word, if properly winged to 
the heart. 

Soon after my arrival in town, I visited Westminster Abbey ; the 
moment I entered, I felt a kind of awe pervade my mind, which I can- 
not describe; the very silence seemed sacred. Henry the seventh’s 
chapel is a very fine piece of Gothic architecture, particularly the roof ; 
but I am told that it is exceeded hy a chapel in the university of Cam- 
bridge. Mrs. Nightingale’s monument has not been praised beyond its 
merit, The attitude and expression of the husband, in endeavouring 
to shield his wife from the dart of death, is natural and affecting. But 
I always ‘thought that the image of death would he much better repre- 
sented with an extinguished torch, inverted, than with a dart. Some 
would imagine that all these monuments were so many monuments of 
folly. I don't think so; what useful lessons of morality and sound 
philosophy do they not exhibit ? when the high-born beauty surveys her 
face in the polished Parian, though dumb the marble, yet it tells her 
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that it was placed to guard the remains of as fine a form and as fair a 
face as her own. They shew, besides, how anxious we are to extend 
our loves and friendship beyond the grave, and to snatch as much as we 
can from oblivion—such is our natural love of immortality ; but it is 
here that letters obtain the noblest triumphs ; it is here that the swarthy 
daughters of Cadmus may hang their trophies on high ; for when all 
the pride of the chisel, and the pomp of heraldry, yield to the silent 
touches of time, a single line, a half-worn out inscription, remain 
faithful to their trust. Blest be the man who first introduced these 
strangers into our islands, and may they never want protection or 
merit! I have not the least doubt that the finest poem in the English 
language, I mean Milton’s Il Penseroso, was composed in the long re- 
sounding aisle of a mouldering cloister or ivyed abbey. Yet after all, do 
you know that I- would rather sleep in the southern corner of a little 
country church-yard, than in the tomb of the Capulets. I should like, 
however, that my dust should mingle with kindred dust. The good 
old expression, “ family See has something in it, at least 
to me. I am glad that Dr. Sheridan is returned to spend the rest of his 
days in your quarter. I should send him some botanic writings which 
I have in view, if I were not certain that the Irish Hippocrates would 
rather read nature in her own works. With what pleasure I have seen 
him trace the delicate texture of a lily, and exclaim that “‘ Solomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one of those!” and you know that 
our lilies are fairer than new fallen snow. * *.* You are quite mis- 
taken when you think I don’t admire Plutarch ; I prefer his writings to 
those of any other. Sacra semper excinio, quo in summa arce locare fas 
est & aquum nun quam non in manibus habenda. * * * 

I expect, in a day or two, to be introduced to Miss Woffington, our 
countrywoman. She is rapidly rising into theatric fame ; I could wish 
to publish a few anecdotes of her, She is of low origin, it is ‘true, but 
talents and nature often avenge themselves on fortune in this respect. 
The roses of Florida spring out of the finest sail ; they are the fairest in 
the universe, but they emit no fragrance. I recollect that she read her 
recantation in a little country church, somewhere in the county of 
Cavan. Mr. Fleming, of Stahalmuck, wrote some verses on that occasion. 
I wish you could procure a copy of them for me as soon as possible. 
I also wish that you could procure some anecdotes of Mr. Brooke,* 
author of the justly celebrated tragedy of Gustavus Vasa. 


Tam, &c. Epmunp Burke. 


* It is much to be lamented, that this gentleman's works are so little known : 
he was author of The Fool of Quality, Juliet Grenville, - and published his 
Plays, Translations, and original Poems, in four vols, royal octavo. Mr. Brooke 
was an Irishman, and his talents did honour to iis country. If we can procure a 
picture, or good drawing of him, we shall be happy in giving his biography with 
a well-engraved likeness. Epirors. 
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Petrarch’s Laura. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 176.) 


SUCH was the woman who inspired Petrarch with affection, and it is 
from his description that we are able to judge of the purity of her mind ; 
a mind that was fraught with every perfection, yet whose lot was pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in life. It has before been observed, that she married 
at a very early period, but the man to whom she was united was unde- 
serving such a prize; and though she bestowed the greatest care upon 
the education of her children, they made an ill return for her tenderness 
and regard. Her elder son, who has been represented as a young man 
of the most promising abilities, she had the misfortune to lose at the 
time when they began to be disclosed ; and her heart was deeply wounded 
by the misconduct of one of her daughters, who deviated from that 
delicacy for which her mother was so much admired. Modesty seems 
to have been the peculiar characteristic virtue in Laura's character, 
united to an innate dignity of mind; for it was not only towards Pe- 
trarch that she was reserved in her behaviour, but to the generality of 
mankind. She is represented as being peculiarly elegant in her manner 
of adorning her person, though her mind was too much elevated to 
study the arts of dress ; yet a natural taste seemed to direct her every 
action, which rendered her superior to the generality of her sex. 
“« Rank, pearls, rubies, and gold, you reject (says Petrarch) as weights 
which depress the vigour of the mind ; ‘and even the rare gem of beauty 
is only pleasing to you when adorned by virtue, that superior treasure 
of them all.” An old lady happened to say, in the presence of Laura, 
that “ she thought life preferable to honour.” ‘ What is it I hear? 
(exclaimed this incomparable woman) reverse the order, and then you 
will be right ; without honour there can be no true happiness, either in 
this or a future life.” At the period of Laura's existence the education 
of women was little attended to, they were actually considered as learned 
if they knew how to read and write; but nature in Laura had supplied 
this deficiency, and given an elevated turn to her mind. It is impossible 
to retrace the circumstances attached to her history, without feeling our 
hearts sympathize in the sorrows with which she was oppressed ; her 
spirits sunk under the various distresses which surrounded her, und, in the 
prime of life, they produced an evident effect upon her health. Sinking 
under the misery which arose from an unhappy marriage, wounded by 
the imyproper conduct of her children, for whom she felt the tenderest 
regard ; pained at beholding the violent attachment of a man from 
whom she could not with-hold her esteem and affection, what an accu- 
mulation of distresses must have agitated her heart! Her life was spent 
i one unifurm course of religious and moral duties ; she seldom mixed 
in the customary amusements of the place ; for the grief which inwardly 
preyed upon her feelings made her prefer solitude to mixing with the 
world. She resided chiefly at a small house in the suburbs of Avignon, 
which was built in the Gothie style ; there was a seat before the door, 
and it was the custom for people of the first fashion to sit upon it, for 
the benefit and refreshment of the air. There wovild Laura pass whole 
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hours in a pensive posture, reflecting upon the misfortunes she was 
destined to endure ; and Petrarch, who knew the time devoted to these 
meditations, generally contrived to pass whilst she was there. It has 
been observed, that the intreaties of Petrarch’s friends drew him from 
retirement ;. he quitted both Avignon and Vaucluse ; his friendship was 
courted by men of the first distinction, and he was honoured with the 
esteem both of the cardinals and the pope. After visiting a variety of 
different places, he stopped at Verona, where he heard the alarming 
intelligence of the plague raging violently at the place where the object 
of his affection dwelt; the most alarming apprehensions haunted his 
imagination, which were increased when he reflected upon the delicate 
state of her health. ‘“ Formerly, (says he, in a letter to his friend) 
I often saw Laura in my visions, and her angelic form used to console 
my mind ; but now her presence overwhelms me with sorraw, and 
leaves me in a state of wretchedness impossible to describe. Conceive 
what I suffer, when I fancy she thus addresses me: ‘ Petrarch, you’will 
never behold.me again upon earth !’ Shall | only learn from dreams the 
sad fate of my Laura? and must she herself be the person by whom it 
is announced? No, it cannot be; heaven and nature forbid! I trust 
I shall again behold that charming countenance which is at once my 
support and joy. Yet if it be true that Laura has fled to heaven, may 
the day that I hear it be the last of my life. Uncertain of her state, 
I sigh, I write, I fear, 1 hope : alas! I know not what to think: this 
uncertainty agitates me without ceasing ; my soul floats between hope 
and fear.” These dreadful presages, which tortured the mind of Pe- 
trarch, were, on the 6th of April, increased by a still more alarming 
vision, which completely confirmed the apprehensions he had enter- 
tained, the account of which we shall transcribe for our readers in his 
own impressive words—‘“‘Aurora had dispersed that thick darkness which 
renders the yisions of the night confused, and a blush of the softest 
crimson began to enlighten the east, when I saw a beautiful female 
advancing towards me, whose appearance was like that of the spring, 
and her head was crowned with oriental pearls. She had quitted a 
group of females crowned like herself, and as she drew near me, she 
sighed, and stretched out that hand, which had so long been the object 
of my wishes, Her presence, and such an extraordinary mark of 
kindness, diffused through my soul an inexpressible delight. ‘‘ Do you 
recollect her, who, by engaging the affections of your youth, (said she) 
conducted you from the common road of life?’ Whilst she spoke these 
words, which were accompanied with an air of earnestness and modesty, 
she sat down under a laurel by the side of a brook, and desired me to 
place myself by her side. ‘‘ Not know you, my good angel! (I replied, 
whilst the tears flowed rapidly from my eyes) but tell me, I beseech you, 
whether you are in life, or death ?” ‘ In life; ‘tis you who are in death, 
and so you must remain, till the time shall come when you must quit 
the world : but we have much to say, and little time for our interview ; 
the day approaches, therefore be brief.” Upon my expressing the most 
pungent sorrow at hearing she was no more; “ Petrarch, (said she) 
you will never be happy so long as you are governed by the prejudice of 
the world. My death, which causes you so much affliction, would be a 
source of pure delight, could you but know the smallest part of my 
bliss!" As she spake these words, her eyes were lifted towgrds heaven, 
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and filled with the teaderest emotions of gratitude. ‘To the spotless 
soul, (continued she) death is the deliverance from a darksome prison} 
it is an evil unly to those who are wallowing in the mire of the world.” 
« But the tortures (I replied) which barbarous tyrants, like Nero, 
Caligula, Mezencius, &c. &c. have inflicted, these exhibit death cloathed 
with terrors.” ‘‘ It is not to be denied, (said she) that death is some- 
times accompanied with pains that are severe ; but remember that the 
severest pains which can surround a death-bed gre the fears of an eternal 
punishment ; for if the soul can trust itself upon God, and place an 
entire confidence in him, death is no more than a sigh, or a short pas- 
sage from one life to another.” 1 was overwhelmed with sorrow, and 
ready to sink under my sensations, when | heard a low and mournful 
voice utter these words: ‘ This poor mortal is attached to the present 
life ; yet he lives not, neither is he at peace with himself; he is devoted 
to the world, ‘and shall for ever remain the slave to his devotion ; the 
world is the sole object of his thoughts, his words, and his writings !” 
1 immediately recollected a voice which had so often been my consola- 
tion, and on turning my eyes to the place from whence it came, I dis- 
covered that it had proceeded from this angelic form, “ In the flower 
of my youth, (said she) when you loved me most fondly, and when life 
was dressed out in ali her charms, thea was it bitter, compared with the 
sweetness which I at present enjoy ; Lexperienced more happiness at the 
transition which has taken place in my nature, than an exile returning 
to his native country ever felt ; there was but one thing which afflicted 
me, which was, that | was moved with compassion towards you.” ‘ Oh! 
(L replied) in the name of that truth, by which you were governed while 
you dwelt upon earth, and which you now more clearly distinguish, in 
the bosom of him, to whom all beings are known, I conjure you to tell 
me whether love gave birth to this compassion? for those rigours, tem~ 
pered by softness, kept my heart in constant anxiety and doubt.” “ You 
have ever (said she, with a sigh) possessed my afiections ; but I was 
obliged to temper the violence of passion by the movements of your 
countenance. ‘ Petrarch (I have often said) does not love, but he burns, 
with a violent passion, which I must endeavour to regulate, though 
alas! the task was hard; and a thousand times has my countenance 
been lighted up with anger, whilst my heart glowed with love and 
esteem. When I beheld you cast down with sorrow, I gave you a look 
of consolation ; when I saw you pale and dejected, my looks were still 
more kind ; yet sometimes you were like a fiery horse, which requires 
management ; and such has been the innocent artifice I. practised 
towards you, to preserve my honour without stain.” ‘ Oh! exclaimed 
I, in faultering accents) such sentiments, could I believe them, would 
amply recompence me for all I have endured.” ‘ Faithless man! (said 
she, rather angrily) what motive can I have for this declaration, but. te 
account for that distance and reserve of which you have so often com- 
plained ? In every thing else we were agreed, and honour and virtue 
were the bonds of our regard. But the morning is far advanced, the 
sun is emerging from the ocean, and it is with regret I tell you we must 
part: if you have any thing more to say, be expeditious, and regulate 
your words by the few moments which remain.” I had only time to say, 
4 My sufferings are fully recompensed,” and to ask whether she believed 
1 should follow her soon, The angelic form was alveady in motion, but 
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turning towards me, she said, ‘‘ If 1 am not mistaken, you will remain 
a long time upon earth.” It is impossible to conceive a more trying 
situation than that of Petrarch : all communication with Avignon had 
been stopped by the plague, and it was not until the month of May that 
he heard the melancholy intelligence that Laura had expired at the very 
hour that he had this extraordinary dream. She was taken ill on the 
3d of April, with a violent fever and spitting of blood, and being per- 
suaded that she should not recover, she took the sacrament, and made 
her will upon the same day, and waited for that summons which was to 
dissolve all earthly connexions, with a composure that evinced the purity 
of her life. Nothing can be a stronger proof of the esteem which her 
virtues excited, than her friends and relations gathering round her, 
when she was at the point of death, and testifying their grief and attach- 
ment, at the hazard of their own healths. The generality of these who 
were attacked by this cruel disorder were left by their nearest con- 
nexions the moment they were taken ill; but so completely had this 
incomparable woman won the hearts of all who knew her, that her 
friends never guitted her till her soul had taken its flight to receive the 
reward of those amiable qualities, which adorned and dignified her mind. 
Laura expired April the 6th, 1348, and was buried the same evening in 
the chapel de la Croix, which had been built by her husband some 
years before. 


Curious Anecdote of Mary of Savoy, Wife of Alphonso, 
King of Portugal. 


HILE that consummate General, Marshal Schomberg, was in 
ortugal, in the year 1667, 1668, the King Alphonso was married 
to Mary of Savoy, a Princess of French extraction by the mother's side. 
But the king was-either unwise, or savage, or both ; and, without be- 
lieving more than half what historians have reported of him, there yet 
remains enough to proye, that he was defective both in mind and 
body. His mother had perceived his imbecility, and had destined 
the crown to his younger brother, Don Pedro. Alphonso, remem- 
bering this, treated his brother harshly: he also treated his queen 
rudely, and hereby produced a sympathy between the sufferers, which 
was not calculated to rest in mere commiseration. 

The confessor of the Queen was a Jesuit; the confessor of Don 
Pedro was a Jesuit also. The sway of these holy fathers was equally 
prevalent in politics and in religion, over the consciences of their 
charge ; while their regard to the promotion of the power of their 
order was insuperable, incessant, and indefatigable. These confessors, 
well acquainted with the secrets of their penitents, plotted to give 
the state a new King, and the Queen a new husband, by raising 
Pedro to the throne. This, at length, they effected. ey deceived 
and terrified the king's minister, the Comte of Castelmelhor, into 
flight; they spread reports which alienated the minds of the-people 
from their sovereign, who was at length dethroned, divorced, and his 
place supplied by his brother. 
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During the discussions necessary to bring about this revolution, the 
Queen was advised to consult the Duke of Schomberg, as to measures 
to be taken. The Jesuit confessor informed the general of the 
situation of things at court; but the Protestant soldier did not at once 
enter into the intentions of the Catholic churchman; neither eloquence 
nor subtleties convinced him: however, a correspondence was estab- 
lished between the Duke and the Queen, which of course was con- 
ducted with the utmost privacy. 

One evening, very late, the Queen received a long letter, wherein 
the Duke had given his advice, with full detail of particulars, on 
the subject entrusted to him. As the night was far advanced, the Queen 
retired to bed, sent away her women, under pretence of certain de- 
votions which had been enjoyned her, got into bed, read the letter, 
and went to sleep. In the morning, before she was risen, she re- 
ceived notice that the King was already waiting for her in the 
chapel. As it was the custom to hear mass together, kneeling at 
the same desk, she dressed herself in all haste, yet could not arrive 
before the elevation of the Host; she was, consequently, obliged to 
hear a second mass, while the King, who had performed his duty, 
quitted the chapel. 

Scarcely had the King left the place, when the Queen recollected 
the letter from the Duke of Schomberg, which she had left in her 
bed. Terrified at the thought, she imparted her situation and heed- 
lessness to her confessor, who was kneeling beside her. He instantly 
took on himself the office of securing this dangerous communication, 
and ran in all speed to the Queen's apartment. But what was his 
confusion, when informed that the King was there! 

As the Confessor was not privileged to enter the Queen’s sleeping 
apartment in her absence, he stopped a moment at the door to listen, 
and overheard the King walking about the room very hastily, and 
speaking with great warmth to the Countess of Castlemelhor, the 
first lady of the bed-chamber to the Queen. 

The Confessor returned with this terrific account; on which, the 
Queen, in great cunsternation, committed the business to one of her 
ladies in whom she confided. But, when this lady entered the 
chamber, she beheld the King lying along on the Queen's bed. 

There remained now no resource but in the Queen herself, who must 
run every risk.—-But the mass was not ended ; and to have withdrawn 
befure its close, would have occasioned infinite seandal. The Con- 
fessor, in this extremity, advised her to feign sickness: she suddenly 
swooned away, and was carried to her chamber. 

The King, alarmed and affected at this sight, ordered the Queen's 
bed to be made instantly. This was the only incident wanting to 
change the Queen's feigned swoon into a paroxysm of despair; she, 
therefore, appeared to revive a little, and, in the feeblest accents, 
intreated to be placed on the bed just as it was. When there, she felt 
all around: her, and at length found the fatal letter which had caused 
her so much misery. It had not been detected, because it had re- 
mained covered by her night-clothes ! She therefore recovered, by 
little and little, from her well-acted fainting, and her real horrors. 

Such are the risks attendant un confidential communications and in- 
trigues at Courts! 
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A Curious Description 


Of an old Irish Manuscript, called Leapuar Leacan (the Book of 
Families) found in the Irish Seminary at Paris. Communicated in a 
Letter to a Gentleman in the South of Ireland. ; 


| HAVE been searching the Library of the Irish Seminary for old Iriskr 
mahuscripts. There is in the library a collection of types of the old 
trish characters, toierably well cut, and fit for'the press, but ean be of 
little service here, as the French government will not permit a private 
person to possess a printing-press of any kind whatever. 

In the library 1 saw a small manuscript, the Epistles of St. Paul, in 
Irish verse. I saw ip the library, also, another copy of the same; 
dated 1726, with this very odd preface from the transcriber, which I 
write in English characters: 

** Gab mo leisgeal a leitheoip, os auis duibroin mo diobhail, oo laus 
mo faopibhneoipeact, ni bhuil agam act leathlamh.” 

Nothing could be more absurd than to translate the New Tes- 
tament, I may say, the foundation of revealed religion, into rhym- 
ing verse: yet such was the taste of the country and the times— 
Few of the lines in this poem are equal in length, but in ge- 
neral consist of seven, eight, ar nine syllables. ‘The rhime is very 
poor, and some of the concluding words of the lines have but a 
very trifling similarity of sound. 

There is but one manuscript in the Irish seminary worthy of at- 
tention. It is said to have been brought to France by King James IF. 
when he fled after his pusillanimous conduct in Ireland. This ma- 
nuscript is about the size of one of our family bibles, and the contents 
are written in black Irish characters, with the greatest accuracy, on 
vellum. It is callcl Leabhar Leacan, or, the Book of Families, At 
the conclusion of the work, some petson has written, in Old Eng- 
lish, a catalogue of the contents of this truly venerable piece of 
antiquity. 

Although I cannot answer for the correctness of this catalogue, yet 
as it may appear worthy of notice, I have transcribed the following, 
which is all of it that is at present legible. 


The Contents of Leabhar Leacan. 


At the beginning of the manuscript, nine leaves are wanting, which, 
from the contents of the tenth leaf, we guess to have been a descrip- 
tion of Ireland, divided into Provinces, and the histories of some of 
the Irish kings and chiefs. 


Page 

31. Of the descent and years of the ancient fathers. 

41. A catalogue of the kings of Ireland, in verse. 

43. The genealogies of the principal Irish saints. 

44. The genealogies of the Virgin Mary, Joseph, and several other 
saints. 

56, An alphabetical catalogue of Irish saints. 


































Page 


58 


. A poem on the antiquity of the Irish saints. 


60. Several transactions of the monarchs and kings of Ireland. 
62. The history of Ugame Moore, king of Ireland, and of his pos- 


64 


terity. ; 
. O'Nial’s pedigree. 


67. The several battles of the clan of Cinel Ogen, or tribe of Owen, 


69. 


from Owen Mc. Nial’s time, to the time of Murrugh Mc. Nial 
Mc. Dunnugh. 
King Nial of the nine hostages, and his family. 
{ Pacha son of Nial of the nine hostages, or Nelus Magnus, and 
his tribe. 


71. Leogarius, son of the said Nelus Magnus, and his tribe. 


72. 


78. 
86. 
93. 
105. 
106, 
119g. 
118, 
119. 


123. 
148, 
151 
163. 
166. 
193 
194, 
195. 
203. 
231. 
264. 


286. 


806. 


The book of Conaught, 
The book of Fiathrach. 
The beok of Uriell. 
The book of Leinster. 
The descent of the Fothards, or the Nolans. 

The descent of the Deceys, or the O’Phelans. 

The coming of Mufory to Moy Creagh. 

A treatise on the antiquity of Albani, now called Scotland. 

The descent of some sects of the Irish different from the most 
known families. 

The book of Ulster. 

The book of England. 

The Uracept, or, a treatise on the edueation of youth, written 

_ by King Coinffoilus Sapiens. 

The genealogy of St. Patrick, and other saints: also an etymology 
of the hard words in the treatise, 

A collection of prophesies. 

The laws, customs, exploits, and tributes of the Irish kings. 

A history of some Irish heroines, and great women of former 
times. 

A poem about Adam and his posterity. 

The book of Munster. 

The etymologies of the names of different territories and places 
of note in Ireland, 

The invasions of the clans of the Partholans, Firbolgs, Tuath-de- 
Danan, Milesians, &c. 

The lives of all the great men in Ireland, from the time of 
the Milesians to the time of Dathi Mc. Ffiachrach, king of 
Ireland. 

The reigns of the kings of Ireland, from the time of Leogarius, 

son of Nial of the/nine hostages, to the time of Roderick 

O'Connor, king of Ingland. 
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Singular Adventure of a British Soldier, during one of 


the Campaigns in America. 


JN the year 1779, when the war with America was conducted with 
great spirit upon that continent, a division of the British Army was 
encamped on the banks of a river, and ina position so favoured by 
nature, that it was difficult for any military art to surprise it. War in 
America was rather a species of hunting, than a regular campaign.— 
“« If you fight with art,” said Washington to the soldiers, “ you are 
sure to be defeated, Acquire discipline enough for concert, and the 
uniformity of combined attack, and your country will prove the best 
of engineers.”"—So true was this maxim, of the American General, 
that the English soldiers had to contend with little else. 

The Americans had imcorporated the Indians into the ranks, and 
had made them useful in a species of war to which their habits of 
life had peculiarly fitted them, They sallied out of their impenetrable 
forrests and jungles, and, with their arrows and tomabawks, com- 
mitted daily waste upon the British army, surprising their centinels, 
eutting off their stragglers; and even, when the alarm was given, and 
pursuit commenced, they fled with a swiftness that the speed of ca- 
valry could not overtake, into rocks and fastnesses, whither it was dan- 
gerous to follow them. 

In order to limit, as far as possible, this species of war, in which 
there was so much loss and so little honour, it was the custom with 
every regiment to extend its out-posts to a great distance beyond 
the encampments; to station centinels some miles in the woods, 
and keep a constant guard round the main body. 

A regiment of foot was, at this time, stationed upon the con- 
fines of a boundless Savannah. Its particular office was to guard every 
avenue of approach to the main body. The centinels, whose posts 
penetrated into ihe woods, were supplied from the ranks, and the 
service of this regiment was thug more hazardous than that of any other. 
Its loss was likewise great. The centinels were perpetually surprised 
upon their posts by the Indians; and, what was most astonishing, 
they were borne off their stations without communicating any alarm, 
or being heard of after. 

Not a trace was left of the manner in which they had been con- 
veyed away, except that, upon one or two occasions, a few drops of 
blood had appeared upon the leaves which covered the ground. Many 
attributed this unaccountable disappearance to treachery; and sug- 
gested, as an unanswerable argument, that the men thus surprised 
might at least have fired their muskets, and communicated the 
alarm to the contiguous posts. Others, however, who could not be 
brought to cohsider it as treachery, were content to receive it asa 
mystery which time would explain. 

One morning, (the centinels having been stationed as usual over 
night) the guard went at sun-rise to relieve a post which extended 
a considerable distance into the wood. The centinel was gone !— 
The surprise was great ;—but the circumstance had occurred before 
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They left another man, and departed, wishing him better luck.— 
** You need not be afraid,” said the man, with warmth, “I shall 
not desert.” 

The relief-company returned to the guard-house. 

The centinels were replaced every four hours, and, at the appointed 
time, the guard again marched to relieve the post. To their in- 
expressible astonishment the man was gone ! ‘They searched round 
the post, hut no traces could be found of his disappearance. It was 
necessary that the station, from a stronger motive than ever, should 
not remain unoccupied ; they were compelled to leave another man, 
and returned, ruminating upon this strange circumstance, to the 
_guard-house. 

The superstition of the soldiers was awakened, and the terror 
yan through the regiment. The colonel being apprised of the oc- 
currence, signified his intention to accompany the guard when they 
relieved the centinel they had left. At the appointed time they 
all marched together; and again, to their unutterable wonder, they 
found the post vacant, and the man gone. 

Under these circumstances, the colonel hesitated whether he should 
station. a whole company there, or whether he should again submit 
the post to a single centinel. The cause of these repeated disap- 
pearances of men whose courage and honesty were nevtr suspected, 
must be discovered; and it seemed not likely that this discovery 
could be obtained by persisting in the old method. Three brave 
men were now lost to the regiment, and to assign the post to a 
fourth, seemed nothing less than giving him up to destruction. The 
poor fellow whose turn it was to take the station, though a man in 
other respects of incomparable resolution, trembled from head to foot. 
«*I must do my duty,” said he to the officer, ‘‘ 1 know that; but J 
should like to lose my life with more credit.” 

** J will leave no man,” said the colonel, ‘ against his will.” 

A man immediately stepped from the ranks, and desired to take 
the post. Every mouth commended his resolution. ‘ 1 will not 
be taken alive,” said he, ‘and you shall hear of me on the least 
alarm. At all events I will fire my piece if I hear the least noise. 
If a crow chatters, or a leaf falls, you shall hear my musket. You 
may be alarmed when nothing is the matter, but you must take the 
chance of that, as the condition of my making the discovery.” 

The colonel applauded his courage, and told him him he would be 
right to fire upon the least noise that was ambiguous, His com- 
rades shook hands with him, and left him with a melanchly foreboding. 
The company marched back, and waited the event in the guard-house, 
with the most anxious curiosity. 

An hour had elapsed, and every ear was upon the rack for the dis- 
charge of the musket; when, upon a sudden, the report was heard.— 
The guard immediately marched, accompanied, as before, by the colo- 
nel, and some of the most experienced officers of the regiment. As 
they approached the post, they saw the man advancing towards them, 
dragging another man on the ground by the hair of the head. When 
they came up to him, it appeared to be an Indian whom he had shot. 
An explanation was immediately required. ‘1 told your honour,” said 

the man, “that I should fire if I heard..the least noise. The resolu- 
tion I had taken has saved my life, and led to the discovery. 1 had 
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not been long on my post, when I heard a rustling at some short 
distance; I looked, and saw an American hog, such as are common 
Sm the woods, crawling along the ground, and seemingly looking out 
for nuts under ‘the trees and amongst the leaves. As these animals 
are so very common, I ceased to consider it for some minutes; but 
being on the constant alarm and expectation of attack, and scarcely 
knowing what was to be considered a real cause of apprehension, or 
what was not, I kept my eyes vigilantly fixed upon it, and ‘marked 
its progress among the trees ; still there was no need to give the alarm, 
and my thoughts were, notwithstanding, directed to danger from 
another quarter. It struck me, however, as somewhat singular, to 
sce this animal making, by a cirguitous passage, for a thick coppicg 
immediately behind my post. I therefore kept my eye more.constantly 
fixed upon it, and as it was now within a few yards of the coppice, 
hesitated whether I should not fire. My comrades, thought I,- will 
laugh at me for alarming them by shooting a pig!—I had almost re- 
solved to let it alone, when, just as it approached the thicket, I 
thought I observed it give an unusual spring. I no longer hesi- 
tated: I took my aim; discharged my piece ; and the animal was in- 
stantly stretched before me, with a groan which I conceived to be that 
of a human creature. I went up to it, and judge my astonishment, 
when I found that I had killed an Indian! He had enveloped himself 
within the skin of one of these wild hogs so artfully and completely ; 
his hands and feet were so entirely concealed in it, and his gait and ap~ 
pearance were so exactly correspondent to that of the animal’s, that, 
imperfectly as they were always seen through the trees and jungles, 
the disguise could not be penetrated at a distance, and scarcely disco- 
vered upon the nearest aspect. He was armed with a dagger and a 
tomahawk.” 

Such was the substance of this man’s relation. The cause of the dis- 
appearance of the other centinels was now apparent. The Indians, 
sheltered in this disguise, secreted themselves in the coppice ; watched 
the moment when they could throw it:off; burst upon the centinels 
without previous alarm, and, too quick to give them an opportunity 
to discharge their pieces, either stabbed or scalped them, and bore 
their bodies away, which they concealed at some distance in the leaves. 
The Americans gave them rewards for every scalp of an enemy which 
they brought. 

Whatever circumstances of wonder may appear in the present rela- 
tion, there are many now alive who can qttest its authenticity. 





The Landlord of the Sun. 
(A true Story) 


** If in the maze of fate I blindly run, 
And backward trod those paths I ought to shun: 
For all my errors blame the Fates’ decree,” 


ee 


C'HRISTIAN WOLF was the son of an inn-keeper in a country 
town of **** (the name of which, from reasons which will appear 
evident in the sequel, we must conceal); he assisted his mother ta 
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catry on the business, till his twentieth year, for his father was dead. 
The house was little frequented, and Wolf had many idle hours. From 
the time he had been at school he had been known as a wild youth. 
Grown-up girls complained frequently of his assurance; and the boys 
of the town paid homage to his inventive abilities. Nature had ne- 
giected his person. A little unseemly figure, frizzled hair, of a dis- 
agreeable black colour, a flat nose, and swollen upper lip, which 
was besides distorted by a kick of a horse, rendered his appearance 
so extremely repulsive, that it frightened all the women from him, 
and afforded an inexhaustible fund of merriment to his comrades. 

He wished to obtain that by defiance which was refused him by 
nature ; because he displeased, he resolved at pleasing. He was sen- 
sual, and persuaded himself that he was in love. The girl he chose 
treated him ill; he had reason to fear that his rival was happier ; but 
the girl was poor. A heart that was shut to the professions of 
love, might open to his presents; but he himself was oppressd with 
want, and the vain attempt to render his external agreeable, con- 
sumed the littke he gained by a bad business. Too easy and too ig- 
norant to remedy his ruined economy by speculation ; too proud and 
too effeminate to change the state of the gentleman, in which he 
lived, with that of the peasant, and to renounce his boasted liberty, he 
only saw one resource left him, which thousands before and after hin 
have taken with better success, the resource to steal in an honest 
manner. His native town lay on the borders of one of the prince's 
forests. He became a deer-stealer, and the produce of his depre- 
dations passed faithfully into the hands of his mistress. 

Among the lovers of Hannah, was Robert, a huntsman to the 
forrester, who soon observing the advantage which the liberality of his 
rival had gained over him, sought after the cause of this change with an 
evil eye. He went oftener to the Sun, for this was the sign of the inn; 
his watchful eye, sharpened by jealousy and envy, soon discovered 
whence this money flowed. Not long before that period, a severe edict 
had beenwevived against the deer-stealers, which condemned the trans- 
gressors to bridewell. 

Robert was indefatigable in watching all the secret steps of his 
enemy, and, at last, succeeded in detecting the imprudent inn-keeper 
in the fact. Wolf was imprisoned, and it was with great difficulty, and 
not without the sacrifice of all his little property, that he obtained a 
commutation of his punishment. 

Robert triumphed. His rival was beaten off the field, and Hanna's 
favour lost for the beggar. Wolf knew his enemy, and his enemy was 
the happy possessor of his Johanna. A galling sense of his own want, 
joined to injured pride, poverty and jealousy combined, break in 
upon his sensibility, hunger drives him on the wide world, revenge 
and passion rivet him to the spot. He again became a deer-stealer ; 
but Robert's redoubled vigilance entraps him a second time. Now 
he experiences the full severity of the law, for he has nothing more 
to give ; and in a few weeks he is delivered over to the bridewell of 
the capital. 

The year of punishment is endured, his passion had grown by ab- 
sence, and his obstinacy had risen under the pressure of misfortune. 
Scaree had he obtained his liberty, when he hastened to his native 
place, to show himself to his Johanna. He appears, but is avoided. 
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Pressing want, at last, humbled his pride, and got the better of his 
effeminacy. He offers himself as a day-labourer to the rich of the 
place; the husbandman looks with contempt on the weak effeminate 
wretch; the muscular appearance of his sturdy rival bears off the pre- 
ference by this unfeeling patron. He makes a last attempt. A place is 
still vacant ; the last lost appointment of an honest name—he applies 
to be made town’s herdsman ;—but the peasant will not trust his 
swine to a profligate. 

In all his plans disappointed, every where repulsed, he became, 
for the third time, a deer-stealer, and, for the third time, was un- 
lucky enough to fall into the hands of his vigilant enemy. 

This second relapse aggravated his guilt. The judges looked into 
the book of laws, but none of them read the state of mind of the 
accused. The edict against the deer-stealers required a solemn and 
striking example; and Wolf was condemned, with the sign of the 
gallows burnt on his back, to work three years in the fortress. 

This period also elapsed, and he went from the fortress ; but quite a 
different creature from what he was when he came there. This forms 
the commencement of a new epoch in his life ; but let us hear his own 
words, as he afterwards made a confessiun to the clergyman who at- 
tended him, and to the courts of justice :— 

*« I entered the fortress,” said he, ‘as a strayed sheep, and left it as 
a finished villain. I had still something in the world that was dear to 
me, and my pride revolted at ignominy. As I was brought ‘to the 
fortress, 1 was confined to the same apartment with three-and-twenty 
prisoners, amongst whom were two murderers, the rest were all noted 
thieves and vagabonds. They made a game of me, when I talked of 
God ; they urged me on to utter the most dreadful imprecations against. 
our blessed Saviour; they sung obscene songs, which 1, a professed 
libertine, could not hear without disgust and horror ; but what shocked 
my modesty most was, what I saw them practise. No day passed with- 
out the repetition of some scandalous scene of their lives, without the 
contrivance of some wicked scheme. At first, 1 fled from thepe.wicked 
miscreants, and avoided, as much as possible, their intercourse ; but 
I needed some creature to sympathise with me, and the barbarity of my 
keepers had even refused me my dog. The labour was hard and tyran- 
nical ; my constitution was sickly ; I required help; and, if I must 
candidly confess it, I required compassion. So I habituated myself to 
the most detestable ideas, and in the last three months | became a 
greater proficient than my teacher. 

‘** From this moment I thirsted for my liberty, as I thirsted for re- 
venge. All mankind had injured me, for every one was better and 
happier than me. I looked upon myself as a martyr to the rights of 
man, and a sacrifice to the laws. Gnashing my teeth, 1 impatiently bit 
my chains when the sun set on the hill of my prison ; an extensive 
prospect ix a double hell for one that is confined. The fresh draught 
of wind that whistled through the air-holes of my tower, and the 
swallow, that harboured on the ivon bar of my grated crevice, seemed 
to mock me with their liberty, and made my confinement appear the 
more horrid. It was then I swore an irreconcilable inextinguishable 
hatred to all that bore the resemblance of man, and what I swore I have 


faithfully kept. 
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‘* My first thought, on recovering my liberty, was my native town. 
As little as I had there to hope for my future support, the more pro- 
mising were my expectations of satiating my thirst for revenge. My 
heart beat more licentiously as I descried at a distance the steeple arise 
from amongst the woods. It was no more that heartfelt pleasure and 
satisfaction which I had experienced on my first pilgrimage. The me- 
mory of all the hardships, of all the persecutions I had once undergone 
there, awoke at once from a terrible death-like sleep; all my wounds 
bled afresh, and every scar to my honour was again unripped. I re- 
doubled my pace, for I anticipated in my mind the pleasure of over- 
whelming my enemies with consternation by my sudden appearance, 
2 I now thirsted as much for humiliation as I formerly trembled 

r it, 

** The bell tolled to evening service as I stood in the midst of the 
market-place. The people thronged to church. They soon recollected 
me, and every one that stumbled on me seemed shy, and retreated. 
I had always been particularly fond of little children, and even now this 
attachment involuntarily got the better of me, and I offered a little boy 
that hopped by me a penny. The boy looked at me a few moments 
with a fixed stare, and then threw the money in my face. Had my 
blood being a little more cool, I should have remembered, that the long 
beard which I wore, since my release from the fortress, had disfigured 
the traits of my face, and had rendered them horrid—but my bad heart 
had infected my reason. Tears such as [ had never shed rolled over 
my cheeks. 

** The boy knows not who I am, nor whence I come, said I, half 
audibly to myself, and yet he avoids me like a bugbear. Am I then 
marked any where on the forehead, or have I no longer the appearance 
of a mortal, because I feel that 1 can no longer love one ? The contempt 
of this boy pained m¢ more sensibly than three years labour as a convict, 
for I had done him good, and could accuse him of no personal hatred. 

** T seated myself in a carpenter's yard opposite the church ; for what 
reason, I know not; but I well remember that I arose irritated to the 
highest pitch, as none of all my acquaintance, who passed by, not even 
one, deigned to take the least notice of me. With reluctance, I left my 
station to seek for an inn ; as I was turning the corner of a street I ran 
full against my Johanna. ‘‘ Mine host of the Sun!” exclaimed she, 
quite loud, and advanced to embrace me ; ‘ you here again, dear land- 
lord of the Sun! thank God, that you are returned!” Famine and 
extreme wretchedness were visible in her dress, an opprobrious malady 
in her face, her whole appearance bespoke the most abandoned of 
creatures to which she was sunk. I soon conceived what must have 
happened, Several dragoons whom J had met led me to believe that 
there were soldiers quartered in the town. “« Soldier's trull!” cried I, 
and, in a fit of laughter, turned my back upon her. It gave me pleasure 
to think that there was a creature in the scale of mankind more des- 
picable than myself, I never loved her. 

“« My mother was dead ; my creditors had paid themselves with my 
small house ; I had nobody and nothing more to interest me ; the whole 
world fled from me as from a viper ; but I had, at last, lost all sense of 
shame. Formerly I had avoided the eyes of mankind, because I could 
not brook contempt. At present 1 obtruded myself upon them, and 
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took delight to scare them ; I felt myself at my ease, since I had nothing 
more to lose, and nothing more to care for ; 1 stood in no further need 
of any good quality, as no one supposed me capable of any. 

“« The wide world lay, before me; 1 might have, perhaps, passed for 
an honest man in another province, but 1 had lost the courage even ‘to 
appear as one. Despair and shame had, at last, obliged me to adopt 
this mode of thinking ; it was the last subterfuge that remained to me, 
to reconcile myself to the want of honour, since 1 could no longer lay 
claim to any. Had my vanity and pride survived my degradation, I must 
have committed suicide. 

** What my resolutions then were, I knew not properly myself ; so 
much I recollected obscurely,—I determined to deserve my fate ; the 
laws, I thought, were a benefit to the world ; I resolved therefore to 
infringe them. Formerly, I transgressed from necessity and levity ; at 
present, I did it from free choice and for pleasure. 

“« The first thing I did was to continue deer-stealing. Hunting, in 
general, grew upon me to a passion ; and, besides, it was also necessary 
for me to subsist. But this was not the only motive that actuated me ; 
it was highly gratifying for me, to set the prince’s edict at defiance, and 
dp my sovereign every possible injury. I was no wise afraid of being 
apprehended, for I had a ball ready for him who should detect me ; and 
I knew well that I did not miss my man. I killed all the game that 
came in my way; what I converted into money on the frontiers was but 


little ; the most I suffered to rot ; I Ted a very miserable life in orderto \ 


defray the expense of powder and shot. . My devastation in the prince's 
furests became the subject of eommon talk ; but no longer did suspicion 
fall on me. My appearance extinguished it ; my name was forgotten. 

“« This sort of life I led for several months. One morning, as usual, 
I traversed the wood, to follow the trace of a stag. Two hours I had 
fatigued myself to no seiner 5 and I then began to give up my booty 
as lost, when I at length discovered it within my shot. 1 was on the eve 
of putting the piece to my shoulder and of firing, but suddenly the 
appearance of a hat, that lay a few paces from me on the ground, af- 
frighted me. 

‘« I cast my eyes around me on every side, and immediately discovered 
the huntsman, Robert, who, from behind the trank of an aged oak, 
levelled ai the same stag for which I designed my shot. A deadly damp 
pervaded all my limbs as I saw him. He, of all living, was exactly the 
mortal whom I most abhorred, and he was within the reach of my ball. 
In this moment it seemed to me as if the whole world lay in my shot, 
and the hatred of my whole life concentrated itself in the single point 
of the finger with which I was to press the murderous trigger, » An in- 
vincible dreadful hand hovered over me; the regulator of my fate 
pointed irrecoverably to this black minute ; my arm frembled as I left 
my gun the horrid choice ; my teeth chattered as if in a feverish cold ; 
and the breath, which had confined itself to my lungs, almost suffocated 
me. For a whole minute, the muzzle of my gun remained doubtfully 
directed between the man and the etag—a minute—and still a minute— 
a third! Revenge and conscience contended obstinately and doubrfully, 
but revenge got the better, and the huntsman lay stretched a corpse on 
the earth. 

° (To be continued) 
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A singular Account of a Play. 


Mr. Epirtor, 


IN the year 1791, in the month of November, Inkle and Yarico was 
acted at Drury-lane, and afterwards The Pannel; Oscar and Malvina. 
The day after, the following je ne sais quoi appeared in a newspaper 
which is now forgotten ; as it is a chef d'euvre in its kind, it may be 
not unpleasant to some of your readers to peruse such a curious specimen 
of matiere embrouiliée, and apt quotations : 


Ut nec pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur forme.—WOR, ARTE POET. 
Aut insanit hemo, &c. 
HOR. SAT. Vi. LIB, 2, 





INKLE AND YARICO, THE PANNEL, OSCAR AND MALVINA. 


It is an observation of Longinus, that if two men ride on horse- 
back, &c.—Dr. Franklin borrowed this—so might Johnson, so might 
Boswell—and so do we :—For as, Dean Swift says—‘‘ To speak of every 
particular person impeached by the commons of Athens within the 
compass designed, would introduce the history of almost every great 
man they had among them.” 

Kelly and Johnstone—who does not think of Colman—or farther 
back, the Spectator ? But it is with the drama. as in comunon life—“ dot, 
and carry one,” throughout the chapter—‘‘ as it was in the beginning, 
is now, &c.” In the historical plays of Shakspeare there is much to 
admire-—a redundancy of humour—-from which to the serious bis recu- 
perancy is wonderful—He had Horace in his eye, 

° Qui sit Mecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem, &c. 

** To aim at perfection—to be at it, near it, over it, about it-—it is the 
** wicked man turning from his wickedness”—and so let the Inkle of the 
night have his due praise—We cannot say, ‘‘ Spero meliora”—where 
shall the meliora be found ? 

*€ Optat ephippia bos piger.” 

Smollet asserts that Henry the First was “ cool, cautious, politic, 
and penetrating ; his courage was unquestioned, and his fortitude in- 
vincible.”—It may be so—we war not with the dead. 

‘* Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace. 

What music cap do—it is but needful to name Billington and Crouch— 
and in all the fine varieties of passion, look, manner, tone—Wilber- 
force—the slave trade—the price of sugar—St. Domingo—it was cause 
and consequence—so let the Yaricos of last night have what we can 
give. 


my 


——** Praises not loud, but deep,.”—~ 
The Trudges of the night—Virgil shall take the pen— 
“ Dic mihi Dameta, cujum peeus ?” 
The confounding contradictions of collateral cotemporaries—are such, 
* I tell you nothing new, Sir"—but to this print the public will look up. 
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When Gibbon attacked Christianity, he was answered—and Lord 
Kaimes is just in maintaining, that “‘ comparisons serve two purposes.” 
Scarcely more just indeed when he remarks, ‘‘ that a circle is a more 
agreeable figure than a square, a globe than a cube, and a cylinder than 
“ eae What Trudge can do has been done—* Part with 

Yous! No.” — 

The House—Aristocracy—Plebeian at half-price—and the hour, 
twelve.— Remember twelve.” 

Sumewhat too much of this —‘A needless Alexandrine.” —* It may be 
remaiked,” says Johnson, ‘‘ that they whose condition has not afforded 
them the right of moral or religious instruction, and who collect all 
their ideas by their own eyes and digest them, &c.—This is true taste— 
and so of Sir Christopher Curry. 

“* Adieu Paniers, vendanges sont faites.” 

THE TRUNKMAKER. 


The Way to become a Marshal. 
(A true Story.) 


"THE state numbered the Count Von B———~ among the most merito- 
rious of its members. He was equally respected by the court and his 
fellow-citizens in general. In a long and eventful war, in which two ci- 
vilized nations not only disregarded at times all the principles of civili- 
zation, but even of humanity itself, he risked for his country his life, his 
property, and all that he possessed. He was the only general whom the 
enemy alike feared and esteemed, before whom he fled, and whom he, 
nevertheless, loved. The same man who in the field fought with lion- 
like courage, who smiled with undaunted brow at wounds and danger, 
was always a mild conqueror after the battle; he maintained the most 
rigid discipline, attacking none but armed warriors, and protecting the 
citizen and the peasant. This magnanimity often rendered the short in- 
terval of repose after a victory, more serviceable to his party than the 
victory itself. 

He now began to grow old, high in fame and rank, and possessing 
wealth and the leisure to enjoy it. Enjoying the rank of field-marshal, 
and a considerable salary, he passed the greatest part of the year on’ his 
estate in the country, spending but a few months in the noisy capital. 
It was only on particular occasions that his sovereign applied to him for 
his advice, but he had always the satisfaction of seeing that it was fol- 
lowed. All the courtiers testified the highest respect for him ; by all the 
good he was beloved ; and from the soldiery he received the endearing 
appellation of father. 

But he was still more happy in the circle of his family. It was indeed 
but small, for he was the father of only two daughters and one son. 
The former were the wives of virtuous men, and the latter, who had al- 
ready attained the rank of colonel, had come, by an advantageous mar- 
riage into the possession of a considerable property, and an estate con- 
tiguous to that of his father, whose example he incessantly emulated, 
and not without success. Never was father more tenderly attached to 
his son; never did son treat his fathert with greater respect. 

The young Count once added a whole wing to his mansion, and in this 
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‘wing he constructed a very beautiful saloon. The walls of the latter re- 
quired to be decorated with paintings, and for the subjects of them the 
Colonel selected the principal events of the glorious life of his father. 
These scenes, as he rightly judged, would far surpass the most costly ta- 
pestry that he could procure, and would be more honourable than the 
completest genealogy. ‘Toexecute this idea he employed the most cele~ 
brated painters in the country, and their labours were the more success- 
ful, because they wereconvinced that they were not exerting their talents 
merely for a pecuniary reward, but on a subject worthy of immortality. 

On one side the Count was seen throwing a standard with his own 
hands into the midst of the enemy's cavalry, that by this truly Roman 
stratagem, he might animate the wavering ranks of his own troops toa 
new attack. In another place he was represented at the storming of a 
besieged town, forgetting that he was the general, sharing the dangers 
of the meanest soldiers, and inflaming their ardour by his example. In 
a third piece, he was seen rescuing his sovereign from the hands of a 
hostile corps by whom he had, while hunting, been surprized and taken 
prisoner. Another represented him in another battle, sinking wounded 
from his horse, and at the same moment pointing with his hand to the 
enemy, as if to say: ‘Push forward, and give yourselves no concern 
about me.” Again he was seen assisting to sign the peace by which his 
exhausted country was again restored to peace and prosperity. Carefully 
as all ostentation was avoided, yet wherever the spectator turned his 
eye, he observed some glorious scene from the life of the heroic veteran. 

This plan the Colonel kept a profound secret, and a few days after the 
saloon was finished, he gave a grand entertainment in it to a numerous 
company. It is scarcely possible to conceive the surprize of the old 
Count, at his entrance, when he beheld so many testimonies of his me- 
rits, and when the novelty of the thing itself, the congratulations of all 
the company, and a mixed emotion of modesty and delight quite over- 
powered him. It was some minutes before his feelings allowed him the 
power of utterance, when, wiih a look of affection, he thus addressed 
his son: “‘ You did right to keep this intention of your's a secret from 
me, if you were bent on executing ii; I should otherwise have prevented 
what now it is too late to hinder. To reprove you for it now would cer- 
tainly be regarded a mere farce ; and I therefore consider this series of 
paintings as a tribute of filial respect, not as food for my vanity. But— 
but—” continued he,. shaking his head, with an equivocal smile. 

«« What do you mean to say, father ?” 

‘« That this painted biography partakes of all the errors of those which 
are written without the knowledge and consent of the heroes of them. 
Too often this or the other circumstance is omitted, and yet, perhaps, 
this very circumstance which is thus omitted is the principle trait of the 
whole. In this instance too—" 

Here he paused, and as he uttered the last words, the air of paternal 
affection was changed into a half satirical smile. He was requested to 
finish what he was going to say, and concluded as follows: “ In this 
instanee, too, if the short compass of my life is to be thus represented, 
one very heroic action is wanting; an action so important in its result, 
that were it not for that, we should not perhaps this day be so cheerfully 
assembled, or at least not under the same circumstances as at present. 
Remind me, my son, of this subject to-morrow at tea; it would indeed 
be a pity were it to be lost.” 
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The Marshal was again urged on all sides to favour the whole 
pany witha relation of the anecdote, but he persisted with a smile in his 
refusal. Finding their intreaties unavailing, they sat down to table and 
the preceding conversation was, or seemed to be soon forgotten. ‘ 

The young Count Von B—— had, however, treasured up every syl- 
lable his father had uttered, and did not forget at the appointed time to 
remind him of his promise. ‘Tis no more than I expected,” replied 
the Field-marshal, smiling, “ and it is but just that I should acquit 
myself of this debt ; but let us first go into the saloon, and be alone there 
for a few minutes.” ‘They accordingly went. 

*«- You have concluded the series of pictures,” said the veteran “ with 
that in which the monarch confers on me the order of knighthood, and 
the marshal’s truncheon. This is a great violation of historical truth 
for you have here combined in one moment events that were eeparated 
by an interval of fifteen years, and have blended the actions of two dif- 
ferent princes performed under totally different circumstances. That 
however is not of much consequence.—But from the place which that 
picture occupies, would not every spectator suppose that the rank of 
Field-marshal had been conferred on me as a reward for some of the ac- 
tions commemorated here, or for the whole of them together?” 

Young Count. Most certainly. 

Qld Count. And yet nothing can be more erroueous ; for the achieve- 
ment which obtained so high a reward, is totally omitted in this series. 

Young Count, How so, father? Is it possible that from forizet- 
fulness———- 

Old Count. Not from forgetfulness, but from ignorance, which I ex- 
cuse as readily as your present surprize, You were very young when I 
obtained this promotion. I never mentioned the cireumstance either te 
you or to any other person, and I must first look round to see that we 
are quite alone. 

Young Count. We are. 

Old Count. Let us then go through this series of actions, ag well ag 
the rewards conferred forthem! This lame arm isa consequence of that 
battle, in which with such boldness and success I threw our standard 
among the hustile squadrons. The left wing was alrea ly flying, and the 
right began to flinch. The latter now pressed onward and the former 
rallied. 1 wasthen only major, and a major I remained. My general, 
one of the first that took to his heels, in order to preserve his precious 
life, received a considerable gratuity as a recompence for his conduct on 
that arduous day. In that battle, when I fell wounded from my horse, I 
was taken prisoner ; my wound was badly healed, I was forgotten in the 
exchange, and was at length ransomed from my own private property. . 

Young Count. How? 

Old Count. (Proceeding, as though he had not heard his son's exela- 
mation.) ‘The scar on my forehead reminds me but too well, without any 
picture, of that fortress, which cost us almost a whole champaign, and 
which, at last, I may say it without vanity, was taken and preserved in 
consequence of my dispositions alone. I repeat preserved, for } was obli- 
ged to dye uy sword in the blood of several of my own soldiers, to re- 
stxain their disposition for murdering and burning. On my return, the 
Priace thanked me before the whole court, and the same day appointed 
the pritae-minipter’s son, a boy of seventeen, to the post of governor of 
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the newly conquered place. He most graciously offered me the next 
command under this stripling, and seemed astonished when I refused it. 
It was not without the greatest difficulty that I escaped being exiled or 
confined for life in a fortification, after that peace, which, notwithstand- 
ing my unlimited powers, I might perhaps have been in too great a 
hurry to conclude; for 1 forgot to insist on the cession of a tract con- 
taining more than twelve hundred acres, merely from the silly appre- 
hension lest the war should continue another year, and cost us some 
millions more of money, and some thousands of human lives. 

Young Count. By G—d, father, that was scandalous. 

Old Count. Let me finish! The best is yet to come. You must have 
seen the snuff-box which the rescue of my sovereign, while hunting, 
procured me. It was certainly rather rash of him to take such a diver- 
sion in‘an enemy's country, and that too at a time when every peasant 
might be considered as a foe or aspy. I had, however, my spies, and 
kept a body of men, on whom I could depend, in readines. The enemy 
were obliged to relinquish their booty, and I was presented with that 
box, of the value of perhaps one hundred and fifty dollars, as an indem- 
nification for the loss of ‘a fine‘horse, worth at least a thousand. The 
chamberlain by the Prince's side, who manfully clapped his hand to his 
cutlass, but unfortunately never drew it, was appointed marshal of the 
court for his faithful services. It was supposed some tokens of discon- 
tent were perceived in me, and on that account I was likewise presented 
with this order, which put me to a great expence, without produ 
the smallest advantage You look grave, my son, more so than 
wished. What will you do, when f tell you, that for fifteen years I 
remained just what I was? 

Young Count. Fifteen years !—But, perhaps, purposely, father; 
perhaps from self-denial ? 

Old Count. It would certainly sound well in me to axsume the tone 
of a philosopher, practising the austerities of self-denial. But truth is 
superior to such a character, though perhaps truth may not sound so 
agreeably. It was riot from my own fault (for love to my family made 
me eagerly desirous of promotion) that 1 remained unrewarded, but 
because there were always courtiers who, if not more worthy, were at 
Yeast more fortunate ; because the Prince, whose life, liberty, and glory 
1 had more than once preserved, at length died, and his successor con- 
sidered services previously rendered to the State, as already recompensed. 
Weary of hollow promises, of tecious expectation and disappointed hope, 
I was on the point of relinquishing the matter entirely, and of retiring 
into the obscurity ofa country life, when fortune afforded me an oppor- 
tunity for an achievement, which immediately procured me promotion, 
and realized all my wishes. 

Young Count. And what was that achievement? I entreat you, my 
excellent faiher, to speak-without reserve. What was it ? 

‘Old Count. (Smiling) ©, it might easily be painted too. A river of 
considerable breadth, some ladies shrieking and weepimg on the bank, 
myself on horseback almost in the middle of the stream, and in my 
hands a ‘dripping, half-drowned lap-dog. Not too many objects; are 
they, think you? 

Young Count. How, father! are you serious? Can the saving of'a 


tap-dog—— 
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240 The Way to become a Marshal. 


Old Couut. Yes, the saving of a lap-dog was the important achieve- 
ment which procured me a richer recompence than all the blood I Jost 
on so many different occasions; than a service of thirty years, often 
embittered by distress; than the exertions of so many days, and the 
watching of so many nights. It would be easy for me to raise your asto- 
nishment still higher, were I to describe the dog itself; old, infirm, 
with only one eye, remarkable neither for form nor colour; or, were I 
tu delineate its mistress, to expatiate on her intrinsic merit, her descent, 
which was the very reverse of noble-—But no, a regular narrative is 
better than such a disjointed account. Listen, then, to me. I was 
one morning taking a ride, full of thought. The rank ofa Field-marshal 
had just then become vacant, by the death of Von F- . There were 
many applicants for it ; 1 was one, the oldest and the most experienced ; 
but I foresaw that I should apply in vain ; for the minister, Von K—, 
was at that time more uncontrolled monarch of the state than the sove- 
reign himself, and the Prince had often given the friends of the favourite 
the preference to his own. He was, to be sure, well enough disposed to 
me; I knew, however, that he expected flattery from every one that 
approached him; but I was much too proud to pay court toa man, who 
was trembling at the rod of the schoolmaster, at a time when I was 
confronting danger and death in the field of battle. The success of my 
application might easily be predicted, even without any spirit of pro- 
phesy. I was riding, as I said, and lost in thought, when a carriage 
passed me; I looked up, and perceived in it the mistress of the favourite, 
a creature who had raised herself from the situation of chambermaid to 
the possession of unbounded influence over her former master. She 
was indeed beautiful as the goddess of love, but with respect to the 
qualities of her heart and understanding, nature had been very sparing. 
She returned my salutation with an air of great negligence, and drove 
a few hundred paces farther to the Dutch farm-house, which, as you 
know, stands close to the river, where her carriage stopped, In order 
to avoid passing by them again, I was just going to turn my horse into 
a bridle-road to the left, when a most lamentable outcry assailed my 
ear. It proceeded from those ladies; I saw them running to and fro 
in great trepidation; and apprehensive lest some accident might have 
happened, I rode up to the spot, from anatural movement, as fast as I 
could. The mistress of his excellency, as soon as she perceived me com- 
ing, ran to meet me, with a countenance indicative of the utmost 
distress. ‘‘ O, General!” cried she, long before I reached the spot, 
‘help us, I entreat you! My little favourite—yonder he is in the water, 
he cannot get out, we cannot go after him; he will be lost !” 

Without farther reflection, or transferring this duty to the person to 
whom it properly belonged, I mean my servant, I spurred my horse in- 
to the river, caught the unfortunate favourite, who, had I been a mo- 
ment later, must inevitably have gone to the bottom, and restored 
him to his mistress. Such a scene now took place, that it was difficult to 
suppress, I will not say a smile, but loud bursts of laughter. It is im- 
possible for the tenderest mother to express more extravagant joy over 
her only son, whom she supposes among the slain, and who returns un- 
to her embraces. ‘ Besides the high-flown congratulations of the com- 
peny, their emulation to caress the little favourite, and their fear lest 

he should wet their clothes; their exclamations, outcries, and talking 
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all together, produced a scene of confusion that was irresistibly ludi- 
crous. ‘Thinking that I had performed my part, I was going to take 
leave and ride away, when the overjoyed lady so urgently entreated me 
to favour thema little longer with my company, that I suflered myself 
to be persuaded, alighted, and offered her my arm. ‘‘ General,” whis- 
pered she, taking hold of it, ‘‘ if I ever forget this service, or let it pass 
unrewarded ; if the minister be not'from this day your warmest friend ; 
if your present application be not speedily successful ; or if | suffer you 
to ask for any favour in vain, may the accident which to-day happened 
to my lap-dog, befall me the next time I go abroad.” I bowed, in token 
of obligation, but without making any reply ; for, to confess the truth, I 
was too proud to express much gratitude to such a woman, and yet too 
attentive to my own interest entirely to reject any advantage that threw 
itself in my way. At any rate, I was fully resolved never to put her in 
mind again of the affair. 

Next morning, however, the minister drew me to the corner of a 
window in the Prince’s anti-chamber, and assured me, that the sovereign 
had lately mentioned me several times in the handsomest terms ; that he 
had confirmed him in these favourable sentiments, and had the strongest 
hope that he should soon be able to congratulate me on the attainment 
of my wishes. He was right; for the same month I was promoted to 
the rank which I now hold. Had not my conscience attested that I had 
earned this elevation by many preceding: actions, be assured that I 
should have refused it; but a survey of my past life, and a look at you, 
caused me to accept the proffered promotion. It is indeed possible that 
I may be mistaken in my conjectures; the whole may have been a mere 
coincidence of the circumstances. But yet, my son, I cannot help 
thinking that the poor dog deserved a place, and I shall at least wish 
that you may once have occasion to relate a similar story to your son, 





Description of Frescati, in Italy. 
(See the Plate.) 


FFRESCATI is an agreeable village, on the declivity of a hill, about 

twelve miles from Rome. It derives its name from the coolness of the 

air and fresh verdure of the fields around, It is a bishop’ssee, and always 
ed by one of the six eldest Cardinals. 

Tivoli was the favourite reisdence of the ancient Romans. The 
moderns give the preference to Frescati,in whose neighbourhood some 
of the most magnificent villas in Italy are situated. 

The villa Ludovisi.is remarkable for its gardens and water-works. 
The hills on which Frescati is situated afford great abundance of water, 
a circumstance of which the owners of those villas have profited, all of 
them being ornamented with fountains, cascades, or water-works of 
some kind or other. 

The villa Taverna, belonging to the Prince Borghese, is one of the 
finest and best furnished of any in the neighbourhood of Rome. From 
this you ascend through gardens to Monte Dracone, another palace on a 
more lofty situation, belonging also * that Prince, and deriving its name 
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from the arms of his family. The ancient city of Tusculum is supposed 
to have stood on the spot, or very near it, where Frescati now is built ; 
and at the distance of a mile and a half, it is generally believed, was 
the Tusculan villa of Cicero, at a place now called Grotta Ferrata. Some 
Greek monks of the order of St. Basil, flying from the:persecution of 
the Saracens, in the eleventh century, were permitted to build a convent 
on the ruins of Cicero's famous house. They still perform the ser- 
vice in the Greek language. 


Description of the'Church of Notre-Dame. 
. (In- a Letter from Paris.) 


f'HE church of Notre-Dame, in Paris, is one of the richest and 
most stupendous pieces of Gothic ‘architecture now remaining in the 
world. The front is une immense pile of curious trifles and little- 
nesses ; all over charged with Gothic window-work, and numberless 
little pillars, angels, men, and hobgoblins, crowded upon one another 
in the most wild and extravagant manner; yet, on the whole, the 
front appears awful and venerable, though composed of nonsense ; 
and gives a true picture of the superstitious, dark, and bloody age in 
which it was built. 

On entering the church, I stopped with astonishment, on behold- 
ing the lofty majesty and beauty of the inside. The stupendous 
ogee arches, balanced upon groupes of slender Gothic pillars, dis- 
posed in rows, and shot up to an extravagant height, at once 
charmed me with their boldness, and, 1 may say, sublimity. 

As I walked along these vast aisles, formed by rows of one hun- 
dred and twenty pillars, supporting the vaulted arches at an asto- 
nishing height, I turned my eyes upon myself, and seemed to dwin- 
dle into nothing.—Admirable art of man, cried I; of man, scarce 
six feet high; that from the huge rocks, heavy and shapeless, torn 
from the bowels of the earth by hard labour, has formed so delicate 
and noble a structure. 

I could scarcely turn my eyes from the great circular window, ‘which 
absolutely composed the greater part of the end of one of the’ prin- 
cipal naves. It was wrought of stone, in the most elaborate and 
curious Gothic taste, like a knot, or labyrinth, and adorned with paint 
glass, which, brightened up by the rays of the evening sun, ‘rival 
the rain-bow in the brilliant transparency of the colours. You may 
eonceive some idea of it, if ever you have remarked, in the frag- 
ments of ice, a glorious display of colours, which are to the most 
exquisite colouring of Titian, what the wtherial harmony of the 
musical glasses is to the coatser notes of a violin or flute. 

The choir is shut up-on every side, so that the congregation cannot 
see into it. ‘This is an unmeaning custom in the churches of this 
country, that the clergy should perform divine service in'a choir 
out of which the people are totally excluded, as if unworthy and 
profane ; as if the sole use of churches was for .priests to, perform 
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their ceremonies, and not for the people to: join in prayer, and wore 
ship the Supreme Being, whatever their form of worship may be. The 
choir is chiefly a modern work, of regular architecture, composed of 
variegated marbles, and enriched, with figures of gilded bronze. There 
are few things of the kind more splendid and rich; yet I think the 
architects have not displayed a true taste, by building any thing 
of Roman architecture in the church of Notre-Dame. For the Ro- 
man and Grecian architecture, however correct and concordant the 
proportions may be, appears lumpish and heavy, wien immediately 
opposed to the extravagant delicacy and lightness of a fine Gothic 
structure. A man should not plant oaks in a flower-garden ; nor have 
the half-length of his portrait done with brown crayon, and the rest 
painted in colours. 

Some architects admire the symmetry of the different orders of ar- 
chitecture ranged over one another; but I cannot say | have often 
perceived a fine effect from.such composition of the five orders. . The 
palace of the Luxemburgh in Paris, is counted one of the most regular 
buildings in Europe, and may be looked upon as a masterpiece in this 
style of architecture, It is composed of three orders, The first and 
lowest, is Tuscan; the, second Doric; and the, third apd highest is 
Ionic. ‘The lowest story, of strong and massive Tuscan,’ appears a 
noble foundation to the lighter proportions of the Doric; as this 
latter does to the Ionic. But when you move out from the palace, and 
take the building in one point of view, the appearance is not equally 
beautiful: for, three different orders being crowded into the same 
building, the proportions are necessarily small, and do not produce 
that ensemble magnifique, with which every one is charmed, on beholding 
the collonade of the Louvre. Therefore 1 am of opinion, that so 
far from producing any thing truly beautiful, by an incongrnous 
mixture of the Grecian or Roman architecture with the Gothic, we 
seldom, even by the most systematical arrangement of two or three 
regular orders in the same front, can produce any thing equal to the 
majesty and beauty of one alone. Yet this stile has its proper merit; 
but to repair a Gothic structure in a modern taste, is alsolutely de- 
testable and abominable, and shews the stupid ignorance, want of 
taste, and wretched presumption of the architects. 

Though there are absurdities in the Gothic architecture, yet I think 
the moderns are wrong totally to exclude. it; for there are many monu- 
ments in that taste, which, for lightness and delicacy, infinitely exceed 
any thing that can be attempted, with all the exactness of proportion, 
and all the regularity of the five orders, 

One of the most striking examples of the more light and delicate 
Gothic stile, is the interior of La Sainte Chapelle at the Palais in 
Paris. It is scarce possible to conceive any thing more eleantly de- 
licate. It appears on the inside almost one continued window all 
round. It is really wonderful how they could erect with stone so 
curiously light and slender a piece of architecture, 

When Europe began to emerge from an abyss of war and barbarity, 
a taste for the regular orders began to revive. But this revival of 
ancient symmetry at first produced the most monstrous absurdities. 
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For the architects having imbibed an affection for Gothicism in their 
younger days, confounded the regular proportions of the Greek and 
Roman architectures with the fantastical whimsies of the Goths, and 
thus produced a most barbarous species of building. 

The town-house at Paris, built in the reign of Henry II. of France, 
and the front of Northumberland house at Charing-cross, London, 
are striking examples of this most incongruous style. 





My Night Cap. 


I HAVE contracted a habit of putting down in writing, every night, 
the impressions which remain on my mind, occasioned by the various 
oecurrences of the day. My pen is at hand, and all that I ‘have felt, 
thought, heard,—in short, the result of my studies and my conver- 
sations, all is laid down on my paper. 

How sweet it is to meditate alone, with our eyes bent on the end 
of our pen, and a night-cap on our head!—It is then that we are 
completely master of our ideas and our expressions, and can catch 
the fleeting thought, without reflecting on the critic's lash. 

What can be more useful than to recall to our remembrance all 
that we have experienced; to pass sentence on the various events ; 
and, what more closely concerns the self-love of an author, the opi- 
nions that are in circulation? ~fZearn®d critics, only permit me the 
use of my pen for one hour, before I tesign myself to the soothing 
arms of sleep. 

Sometimes the most amusing incidents arise in my mind; then, 
like Democritus, I laugh at the follies of human nature, judge for 
myself, and distribute praise and blame where I think itis due ; 
saying, those that have spoken loud in figurative language had better 
have held their tongue, and those that have not been listened to, have 
spoken the truth. 

In short, during the silence of the night my pen has prepared me on 
my awaking a new enjoyment of the past day; and that day, lost to 
so many people, is not quite annihilated for me. 

As 1 am very fond of this kind of writing, I take pleasure in conti- 
nuing it. An author must reimburse himself before hand if he would 
not be reduced to the character of a deceived creditor; for we some- 
times receive nothing from that capricious public who judge us so 
arbitrarily, and who, whether they praise or condemn us, are never on 
a footing with us; it is well to be satisfied with the form, the man- 
ner, the style, and even with the title given to a book. 

Following these rules, we cannot exclaim against the ingratitude 
and injustice of the century who does not comprehend us; we are 
not envied, we disdain the abuse of hired reviewers, and write what 
we please without fear or reserve. After this the public may pronounce 
whatever sentence it pleases ; each have been free, and each may con- 
sider themselves recompensed. I maintain that the author is to com- 
pose according to his mind; he would be a great dupe if he gave 
up his right of serving the world according to his own taste, and 
not as they would imperiously exact. 
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How sweet it is, the head reposing on the pillow, to be able to say, 
I have done my duty, and if 1 giye the public much more then they 
bestow on me, they are my debtors, and I am not theirs. I have 
supplied them with agreeable sensations,—and what can be added to 
those I have experienced while writing them! ck 


Arts and Sciences. 


Description of the Ancient and Modern Bugle. 


THE BUGLE HORN 


Is an Instrument of great antiquity, and universally used, not only in 
the British Dominions, but over the Continent of Europe, and over all 
civilized America. We need no farther proof of its antiquity, than the 
many instruments of that kind which have been found in the bogs of 
Ireland, made of cast metal, and of the half-moon form. In the en- 
graved representations, of ancient times, both in sacred and profane 
history, (where military parades or processions were to be described) 
we find the Half-moon Bugle always bears a prominent feature in 
the group. 

it is evident that our Half-moon Bugles, made with sheet copper or 
brass, are copies of the original cast ones, and they produce exactly the 
same tones, namely, the COMMON CHORD, without the third below, the 
second and fourth above, or any semitones ; so that the entire scale con- 
tained no more than five notes, viz.—C below the lines, G on the second 
line, C (or key note) between the third and fourth lines, E between the 
fourth and fifth lines, and G above the lines. 

About thirty years ago, this Instrument became rather general in 
our army, especially after the formation of Light Infantry Companies ; 
and sounds were established for all the duties of Light Infantry, as 
substitutes for the several beatings on the drum. 

This was a judicious arrangement ; for the tones are not only whole- 
some and musical, but they are powerful and warlike, and may be heard 
distinctly for two miles, or more, if the wind is not too strong or ad- 
verse—an extraordinary assistance to Skirmishers, who, of course may 
be occasionally so separatec, that the sound of a drum could not reach 
them. 

The form of this Instrument, however, was not in its favour; for it 
was not conveniently portable, and consequently very liable to injury. 
The ingenious manufacturers put it into different forms ; some coiled 
round, like a French Horn in miniature, and others nearly that of a 
short Trumpet. This last-mentioned form it has generally retained for 
twenty years back j and from the powerful effects of its tones, the most 
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ingenious.of our Military Music Masters exerted their talents, by writing 
bugle accompaniments for their Bands. Those compositions. have as- 
sisted, in a great degree, to render the Bugle of greater interest than, 
that in, which it was before held : but after all, it had but five notes, and. 
the ingenuity of Hayden, Pleyel, or even Handel, (were he alive) could 
not diversify the five original notes, so as to prevent a repetition of the 
same kind of sounds—because nothing more was in the Instrument, 
and it was incapable of modulation. 

To the honour of the Irish nation, be it recorded, that a son of 
Hibernia, Mr. Joseru Haxuipay, * has ingeniously removed all the 
disabilities of that Instrument, and it is now capable of producing two 
perfect octaves in regular succession of semitones ; so that any Professor, 
with moderate practise, may perform the most cromatic passage, the 
most delicate air, or the most rapid country dance. 

Mr. Halliday’s invention is, the use of keys placed and to be used 
according to the scale which we have the honor to lay before our 
patrons.—It has been sanctioned by his Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
and patronized by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and all his 
Royal Brothers. 

Mr. Halliday'’s improvement is now called the Royal Patent Kent 
Bugle; being dedicated to Field Marshal his Royal Highness the Duke 
fo Kent. 

We have been favoured with the sketch (of which this is an abstract) 
from a military musical gentleman.—We hope he will excuse the liberty 
we have taken of curtailing, and partly altering, his essay, We 
eoncur most heartily with him in hoping, that this, and all Mr. Halli- 
day's inventions, may meet with that atteution which the Patent Kent 
Bugle so justly merits. 








To tHe Eniror or tHe Hrsernia MaGazZine. 


Srr, 


] HAVE seen, with great pleasure, the improvement which the Art of 
Paintine has experienced in Ireland, and am happy te find: that it 
has received the meed of approbation from a neighbouring couatry,+ 
——-not England, indeed, for she uses every exertion in her power 
to depreciate the value of Irish manufacture. On this subject, in ge- 
neral, rauch has been said, and will continue to be said ;—but I wish 
to draw the attention of your readers to a particular branch ‘of 
the manufacture of this country, in which we are thought ‘to have 
become saucy rivals of the English—that of Printing. 

The articles produced by this art, though brought to a degree of 
perfection equal to any thing of that kind in England, are, we 
may say, totally excluded from the market; or, if permitted by 
the trade to be offered to sale, bear no sort of proportion to the 


* Eate Music Master of the Cavan Militia. 


+ This alludes to Scotland, a country ever liberal towards this. See the Edin- 
burgh Review of ** Jrish Histories,” for June last. 
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price it should bring by the fair sale of saleable commodity. The 


Irish bookseller can certainly sell his work—but how ?—at less than 
it cost him—which must eventually ruin him ;———while the English 
bookseller charges any price he pleases for works of repute, to com- 
pensate him ‘forthe loss he may suffer from the sale of trash, with 
which he daily gluts the Irish market. 

These observations are made in the honest feeling of an'Irishman, 
who sees, with much concern, that the 'trade of ‘this country must 
ever be subservient to English capital and English convenience. 

Some other time'you shall hear more ‘from me on this subject. 

lam, Sir, your’ very' humble ‘servant, 





Extraordinary Account of a Lion and Lioness. 


CITIZEN FELIX, in the year 1807, brought a lion and.a lioness to 
the Royal Menagerie in Paris. About two years after,’ Felix fell ill,-and 
could no longer attend the beasts; another person was requested .to 
take care of them during his illness. ‘The lion, sad and solitary, was, 
from that moment, constantly seated in a part of his cage, ‘and. refused 
to receive any thing from the stranger ; his presence was even hateful 
to him, and he menaced him by roaring. The company of the. female 
also seemed to displease him, he paid no attention to her. The’! unea- 
siness of the animal made him be thought really ill, but no person-dared 
to approach him. At length Felix got well, and meaning to surprise the 
lion, he crept softly to the cage, and showed only his face against. the 
bars ; the lion directly made a bound against the bars, patted him with 
his paws, licked his hands and face, and trembled with pleasure. ‘The 
female ran to him also, but the lion drove her be«k, seemed angry, and 
unwilling she should snatch any favours from Felix ; a quarrel seemed 
about to take place between them, but Felix entered into the cage to 
pacify them; he caressed them by turns. Felix is now frequently seen 


_ between this formidable couple, whose power he has fettered, holding a 


kind of conversation with them. If he wishes them to separate and 
retire to their cage, they obey his commands, and at the least sign. from 
him, lie down on their backs to shew strangers their paws armed with 
terrible ‘claws, and open their mouths full of tremendous teeth ; and are 
rewarded by being permitted to lick his hands. ‘These two animals, of a 
strong breed, are five years and a half old ; they were both of the same 
mother, and have always lived together. 
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Theatricals. 


‘THIS is the dramatic vacation, and the girls, and some of the boys, 
of the Crow-street school have been playing about the country. Kil- 
kenny can bear testimony to the private Powers of her corps dra- 
matique; and their public abilities (as Sir Boyle Roche used to say) 
none can doubt. We might offer our Readers a full account (and 
perhaps a true one) of the many tragedies, comedies, and farces that 
have been enacted by the amateurs, professors, &c. but we have for- 
borne, lest we sould be unfortunate enough to 

** Set down aught in malice.” 


We therefore refer our Readers to the nightly reports, as contained 
in the daily papers; the correctness or candour of which we are by 
no means inclined to question. 


Tue Roya Hipernian THEATRE 


Has been open some time, and the Dancing and Tumbling Professors 
have performed their various ‘feats to full houses; how long this may 
continue, depends much upon good management, for which we do nat 
know any person better qualified than Mr. Johnson. However, we 
should be pleased to see something more calculated to amuse the ra- 
tional mind, than the capering of horses, or the break-neck exhi- 
bition of rope-dancing. e hope, however, the time is not far dis- 
tant, when the proprietors will indulge the public with the different 
branches of the Drama, which their patent embraces, and to which, 
we understand, their arrangements are well calculated to ensure 
success. We wish their patent had not been so confined. It has been 
mentioned to us, that Mr. Johnson has got several new melo-dramas, 
of considerable interest, to bring forward ; among the number, is one 
written by a lady of established literary character, and an InisH- 
woman ! We wisi manager and author every possible success. 


Fine Words. 


A CELEBRATED Physician was some time since called in to pre 
scribe for a very worthy, plain kind of a‘tradesman, who was as ig- 
norant of fine words as the Doctor was fond of using them.—After 
the usual routine of asking questions, feeling pulses, consulting with 
the family apothecary, &c. the doctor turns round, and addresses the 
patient's wife :— ‘ Madam, I shall order your husband a few small 
matters, and to-morrow morning he must be phlebotomised.”—‘ To 
be what ?’—-cries the poor man, jumping up in his bed—“ I will 
never suffer it no, I am not, thank God, so ill as to require so 
damnable an operation as that.”—‘ Aye,” says the doctor, very so- 
Jemnly, “ he is in a terrible way; 1 knew he must be blooded.” —— 
“ Oh, for the bleeding,” rejoins the patient, “ I have no objection to 
that ;—but as for that other thing he ordered, I'll die sooner than sub- 
mit to it,” , 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





EDMUND anp EVA. 
Translated from the Irish. 
(Inscribed to the Irish-Harp Society.) 


ee 


Epmvunp, the subject of this story, had been detected in rebellion against his 
lawful Prince ; in consequence of which, he was obliged to fly to the moun- 
tains ; from which circumstance, he got the name of “‘ Ned of the Hills.”— 
One dreadful night of storm and rain, Edmund came, in disguise, to visit a 
young woman, of the name of Eva, to whom he had been long attached.—He 
is heard by her, as he sings his song of woe under her window ;—a long con- 
versation takes place ; at the conclusion of which, be endeavours tu persuade 
her to fly with’ him to the south of France. On this the following Duet is 
founded : ‘ 
Eva. 
SAY, who art thou, in gloom of night, 
Amidst this elemental strife— 
So near, yet hidden from my sight— 
That wail’st the sorrows of thy life ? 


EpmunD. 
*Tis Edmund, warrior of the hills ! 
Whose constant passion knows not change ; 
Whose voice with echoing sorrow fills 
The groves, that erst he loved to range. 


Eva. 
If Edmund of the Hills thou art, 
Come to my arms, and faithful prove : 
Tho’ dripping garments chill thine heart, 
I'll warm it by the heat of love. 


; Epmunb. 
No, Eva, here I must not live, 
The mourner of my adverse fate ; 
Not all that e’en thyself can give, 
Could raise me from my fallen state ! 


Eva. 
Ah! sure, my Edmund, all’s not lost ! 
£va and still survive ; 
snow-white virtue then can boast 


ar more than tyrant power can give. 


Epmunp. 
Then, Eva, wilt thou hence with me, 
aque skies, and lands more fair ? 
‘doves, from every fragrant tree 
Shall join to greet the exiled pair! — 


























Poetry. 


To the Memory of PHILIP ADAMS, Esq. 


(De mortuus nil nise bonum.) 


MELPOMENE ! inspire my pen, 

Whilst I lament the jirst of men, 
Who lately breath’d his last ; 

Who, in despite of adverse fate, 

Arrived at honour, e’en tho’ late ; 
But all his glory’s past! 


His merits, tho’ no scu}ptur’d stone * 
Regards, Mc. N. y’s self must own 
How great a step he made, 
When he, in noisy Four-courts’ hall, 
Resign’d his chisel and his maui, 
The culprits cause to plead ! 





Oh! shade of Phil !—I ken the day, 
When erst I tuned the jocund Iay, 
To celebrate thy name ; + 
E’en when thou, from the bridal bed, 
To legal war thy 4rmy ted, 
And gain’d immortal fame. 


Oh ! how the brethren stood confounded ! 
The Prophet's self was quite astounded, 
Whilst you, with tongue and fist, 
Struck e’en the judgment seat with awe, 
And in the thunder of the law, 
On mercy did insist. 


But now, alas! at Fate’s decree, 
Puit has resign'’d both brief and fee, 
And eke his favourite boast ; 

By which, when at the sacred shrine, 
He woed Apollo and the Nine, 
’Spite of the ruffian host ! 


Then fare thee well, old Carlow boy 
Henceforth no Beetle shall annoy, 
Or interrupt thy peace : 
And while the bon vivant we mourn, 
Calm rest. his ashes in their arn, 
THE LAST OF ALL HIS RACE. 


+ We understand Mr. Adams had no relation that survived him, 
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© The brethren of the Chisel should erect a monument to the memory of Mr. 
Adams, who certainly possessed merit as a statuary. 


+ The writer of these lines also wrote Mr. Adams’: Epithalamium, when he 
married the Countess. 
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Poetry. 


EPIGRAM. 


THE D**#] to Ireland sure Fe***r has sent, 

To add to our taxes full fifty per cent.; 

But the D***] from hence may take him away, 

For the Irish all swear, not a penny they’}I pay! . 


Chancery Lane. ' N, 





To GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 


Upon reading his Poems o” several occasions. 


IF it is held, as learned men do, 
That Zacus comes a non Lucendo ; 
By a like rule it may be said, 

That you were aptly christened Heap. 





A Theatrical Contrivance. 


THE Property-man let the Manager know, 

He wanted white paper, to imitate snow; 

** Then, Sir,” said the latter, ‘‘ to-night for the town, 
Since your white paper ’s out, you must only snow brown.” 





Foreign Intelligence. 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
Napies, Sept 24. 


THE recent eruption will make the year 1810 an epoch in the annals of Vesuvius, 
on account of the manner in which it began, and the disasters it has produced.— 
It is considered as a very extraordinary circumstanee, that this eruption was not 
preceded by the usual indications ; every convulsion of Vesuvius being previously 
announced by the drying up of the wells of Naples. This phenomenon fia not take 
place on this occasion, and, to the great surprise of the inhabitants, Vesuvius be- 
gan to emit flames on the night of the 10th of September. On the morning of the 
llth, the flames became more intense, and the tae began to flow from the east 
and south-east sides of the mountain. Towards evening the conflagration increased, 
and about twilight two grand streams of fire were seen to flow down the ridge of 
the voleano ; night produced no change in this state of things, 

On the morning of the 12th, a hollow sound was heard, and has always been in- 
creasing : the fire and smoke have equally augmented, and towards evening the 
horizon was obscured. The breeze usual in these parts, having blown from the 
south-east, dissipated the accumulated clouds. The mountain continued to vomit 
Java, and a dense smoke, which, even at a distance, was strongly sulphureous, the 
hollow noise in the sides of the mountain continued to increase. 

Curious to witness, as near as possible, one of the most astonishing phenomena 
of nature, and forgetting the misfortune of Pliny, I set out (says the writer) from 
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Naples, and at one in the evening I reached Portici. From thence to the summit 
of the mountain the road is long and difficult. About half way there is a hermit- 
age, which has long served for refuge and shelter to the vate. "hays a goud hermit 
has there fixed his residence, and takes care to furnish, for a moderate sum, re- 
ireshment, which to the fatigued traveller are worth their weight in gold. The 
environs of this hermitage produce the famous wine called Lachryma Christi.— 
From the hermitage to the foot of the cave, there is a long quarter of a league of 
road, tolerably good ; but in order to reach from thence the crater, it is necessary 
to climb a mountain of cinders, where at every step you sink up to the mid-leg. It 
took my companions, myself, and our guides, two hours to make this ascent ; 
and it was already midnight when we reached the crater. 

The fire of the voleano served us for a torch; the noise had totally ceased for 
two hours ; the flame had also considerably decreased ; these circumstances aug- 
mented our security, and supplied us with the necessary confidence in traversing 
such dangerous ground. We approached as near as the heat would permit, and 
we set fire to the sticks of our guides in the lava, which slowly ran through the 
hollows of the crater. The surface of this enflamed matter nearly resembles metal 
in a state of fusion; but as it flows it carries a kind of scum, which hardens as it 
cools, and then forms masses of scoria ; which dask against each other, and roll 
all on fire, .with noise to the foot of the mountain. Strong fumes of sulpheric 
acid gas rise in abundance from these scoria, and by their caustic and penetrating 
qualities, :.ender respiration difficult. 

We seemed to be pretty secure in this situation, and were far from thinking 
of retiring, when a frightful explosion, which launched into the air frag- 
ments of burning rocks to the distance of more than one hundred toises, 
, Teminded us of the danger to which we were exposed.. None of us hesi- 
tated a moment in embracing a retreat, and in five minutes we cleared in 
our descent a space of ground which we had taken two hours to climb. 

We had not reached the hermitege before a noise more frightfnl than 
ever was heard; and the volcano, in all its fury, began to launch a mass 
equal to some thousand cart-loads of stones, and fragments of burning rocks, 
with a projectile force which it would be difficult to calculate. As the pro- 
jection was vertical, almost the whole of this burning mass fell back again 
into the mouth ef the volcano, which vomited it forth anew to receive it 
again, with the exception of some fragments which flew off, to fall at a 
distance, and alarm the inquisitiye spectator, who avoided them; as, on 
public fetes, we avoid the handle of the rocket in our fire-works. 

The 13th commenced with nearly the same ome as those of the 
preceding day. The voleano was tranquil, and the lava ran slowly in’ the 
channels which it had formed during the night; but at four in the after- 
noon, a frightful and continued noise, accompanied with frequent explo- 
sions, announced a new eruption; the shocks of the volcano were so vio- 
lent, that at Fort de L’(Euf, built upon a rock where I then was, at the 
distance of near four leagues, I felt oscillations similar to those produced by 
an earthquake. 

About five the eruption commenced, and continued during the greater part 
of the night. This time the burning matter flowed down all the sides of 
the mountain, with a force hitherto unprecedented; all Vesuvius was on 
fire, and the lava has caused the greatest losses of houses, and whole es- 
tates have been overwhelmed; and at this day, families in tears, and re- 
duced to despair, search in vain for the inheritance of their ancestors, bu- 
ried under the destroying lava. 

At ten at night, the hermitage was no longer accessible; a river of fire 
had obstructed the road. The distrfct situated on the south-east quarter 
of the mountain had still more to suffer. Mount Vesuvious was no longer 
any thing but one vast flame, and the seaman at a great distance might 
contemplate at his leisure this terrific illumination of nature, &c. 
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"THE Barbary nae having resisted both the menaces and promises of France, 
and refused te adopt the “‘ Continental System,” have of course incurred the dis- 
pleasure of that Government. The consequence is, that an order has been trans- 
1 mitted to all the French Cousuls, residing at the different ports on the Continent, 
(2 for the sequestration of all the Barbary vessels, which are, or may arrive in the 
i harbours of their several divisions. 

_ Letters have been received from Bombay, communicating the melancholy intel- 
ligence of two officers, in the suit of General Malcolm, having been treacherously 
murdered by a Turk near Ispahan. The embassy, which was only about 80 miles 
from the capital of Persia, on the 24th of May, was expected to make its entry, 

with great pomp, on or about the Ist of June. 

On Monday night, (Oct. 22) Lieut. Broughton arrived at the Admiralty, with 
the gratifying intelligence that the Isle of Bourbon has been captured by lis Ma- 
jesty’s arms. 

We lament to say, that the account from Windsor this morning, (Oct. 25) leave 
no hope that the Princess Amelia can survive the day: the termination of her suf- 
ferings is viewed by this amiable woman with the calmest fortitude of Christian 

F resignation. 
; Mr. Jackson, our late Minister to the United States, and Jeffery, the seaman, 
for whose fate the public felt so lively an interest, arrived at Portsmouth, from 


] America, on Friday, Oct. 19, in the Venus frigate, Capt. Crawford ; and on the 
ia. Monday following Jeffery reached London, when the Lords of the Admiralty gave 
ae him his free discharge from the service ; and the friends of Captain Lake made 
bi him a liberal compensation for the hardships he had sustained. He is a good- 


’ looking young fellow. He says he was eight days on the-island of Sombrero, dur- 
| ing which time he had nothing but rain-water to subsist on, which he drank out 
} of the crevices of the rocks ; that several vessels passed within sight, but he was 
f too weak to hail them ; and that he was in the very last stage of starvation, when 
r the American vessel touched at the island, and took him off. He left town on 
P Tuesday, in high spirits, with his money, to see his mother. Seme people were 
endeavouring to persuade him to exhibit himself, for money; but he got his dis- 
charge from the service, expressly on the condition that he should immediately 

quit London, 





‘ MR. GOLDSMIDT. 


f The death of Mr. Abraham Goldsmidt, is an event so deeply and so ge- 
nerally felt in the financial and commercial circles, and in its consequences 
$0 important to the country, that we have thought it would be acceptable ° 
to our readers to possess a detail, containing all the facts and circumstances 
worthy of notiee. We have not yet heard of any fresh failures, although the 
shock produced by Mr. Goldsmidt’s death gave reason to apprehend some. 
It is said, we know not how truly, that the Bank, as well as the East In- 
dia Company, had accommodated Mr. Goldsmidt with the loan of half amil- 
lion. The loss of Mr. Gollismidt will be attended with great inconvenience 
to the Treasury, whose great pecuniary operations were principally conducted 
by him. The principal clerks, Mr. Alcock and Mr, Chinnery, were immedi- 
ately sent for from the country. Expresses were sent to his Majesty at 
Windsor, and to all the Ministers, Mr. Goldsmidt, we understand, was the 
government broker. 
It will be recollected, that when the late loan was contracted for by the 
coalesced interests of the two leading houses of the money market, that of 
Baring and that of Goldsmidt, the credit of these joint firms was so great, 
as to place the Omnium immediately at high premium, although the rate of 
interest upon the loan was now beyond all former example, But the co- 
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Naples, and at one in the evening I reached Portici. From thence to the summit 
of the mountain the road is long and difficult. About half way there is a hermit- 
age, which has long served for refuge and shelter to the traveller; a goud hermit 
has there fixed his residence, and takes care to furnish, for a moderate sum, re- 
ireshment, which to the fatigued traveller are worth their weight in gold. The 
environs of this hermitage produce the famous wine called Lachryma Christi.— 
From the hermitage to the foot of the cave, there is a long quarter of a league of 
road, tolerably good ; but in order to reach from thence the crater, it is necessary 
to climb a mountain of cinders, where at every step you sink up to the mid-leg. It 
took my companions, myself, and our guides, two hours to make this ascent ; 
and it was already midnight when we reached the crater. 

The fire of the voleano served us for atorch; the noise had totally ceased for 
two hours ; the flame had also considerably decreased ; these circumstances aug- 
mented our security, and supplied us with the necessary confidence in traversing 
such dangerous ground. We approached as near as the heat would permit, and 
we set fire to the sticks of our guides in the lava, which slowly ran through the 
hollows of the crater. The surface of this enflamed matter nearly resembles metal 
in a state of fasion; but as it flows it carries a kind of scum, which hardens as it 
cools, and then forms masses of scoria ; which dask against each other, and roll 
all on fire, .with noise to the foot of the mountain. Strong fumes of sulphuric 
acid gas rise in abundance from these scoria, and by their caustic and penetrating 
qualities, .ender respiration difficult. 

We seemed to be pretty secure in this situation, and were far from thinking 
of retiring, when a frightful explosion, which launched into the air frag- 
ments of burning rocks to the distance of more than one hundred toises, 
reminded us of the danger to which we were exposed.. None of us hesi- 
tated a moment in embracing a retreat, and in five minutes we cleared in 
our descent a space of ground which we had taken two hours to climb. 

We had not reached the hermitege before a noise more frightfnl than 
ever was heard; and the volcano, in all its fury, began to launch a mass 
equal to some thousand cart-loads of stones, and fragments of burning rocks, 
with a projectile force which it would be difficult to calculate. As the pro- 
jection was vertical, almost the whole of this burning mass fell back again 
into the mouth ef the volcano, which vomited it forth anew to receive it 
again, with the exception of some fragments which flew off, to fall at a 
distance, and alarm the inquisiti,e spectator, who avoided them; as, on 
public fetes, we avoid the handle of the rocket in our fire-works. 

The 13th commenced with nearly the same eres as those of the 
preceding day. The voleano was tranquil, and the lava ran slowly in the 
channels which it had formed during the night; but at four in the after- 
noon, a frightful and continued noise, accompanied with frequent explo- 
sions, announced a new eruption; the shocks of the volcano were so vio- 
lent, that at Fort de L’(Euf, built upon a rock where I then was, at the 
distance of near four leagues, I felt oscillations similar to those produced by 
an earthquake. 

About five the eruption commenced, and continued during the greater part 
of the night. This time the burning matter flowed down all the sides of 
the mountain, with a force hitherto unprecedented; all Vesuvius was on 
fire, and the lava has caused the greatest losses of houses, and whole es- 
tates have been overwhelmed; and at this day, families in tears, and re- 
duced to despair, search in vain for the inheritance of their ancestors, bu- 
ried uncer the destroying lava. 

At ten at night, the hermitage was no longer accessible; a river of fire 
had obstructed the road. The distrfct situated on the south-east quarter 
of the mountain had still more to suffer. Mount Vesuvious was no longer 
any thing but one vast flame, and the seaman at a great distance might 
contemplate at his leisure this terrific illumination of nature, &c. 
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"JHE Barbary powers having resisted both the menaces and promises of France, 
and refused te adopt the “* Continental System,” have of course incurred the dis- 
pleasure of that Government. The consequence is, that an order has been trans- 
mitted to all the French Cousuls, residing at the different ports on the Continent, 
for the sequestration of all the Barbary vessels, which are, or may arrive in the 
harbours of their several divisions. 

Letters have been received from Bombay, communicating the melancholy intel- 
ligence of two officers, in the suit of General Malcolm, having been treacherously 
murdered by a Turk near Ispahan. The embassy, which was only about 80 miles 
from the capital of Persia, on the 24th of May, was expected to make its entry, 
with great pomp, on or about the Ist of June. 

On Monday night, (Oct. 22) Lieut. Broughton arrived at the Admiralty, with 
the gratifying intelligence that the Isle of Bourbon has been captured by his Ma- 
jesty’s arms. 

We lament to say, that the account from Windsor this morning, (Oct. 25) leave 
no hope that the Princess Amelia can survive the day: the termination of her suf- 
ferings is viewed by this amiable woman with the calmest fortitude of Christian 
resignation. 

Mr. Jackson, our late Minister to the United States, and Jeffery, the seaman, 
for whose fate the public felt so lively an interest, arrived at Portsmouth, from 
America, on Friday, Oct. 19, in the Venus frigate, Capt. Crawford ; and on the 
Monday following Jeffery reached London, when the Lords of the Admiralty gave 
him his free discharge from the service ; and the friends of tp Lake maide 
him a liberal compensation for the hardships he had sustained. He is a good- 
looking young fellow. He says he was eight days on the-island of Sombrero, dur- 
ing which time he had nothing but rain-water to subsist on, which he drank out 
of the crevices of the rocks ; that several vessels passed within sight, but he was 
too weak to hail them; and that he was in the very last stage of starvation, when 
the American vessel touched at the island, and took him off.——He left town on 
‘Tuesday, in high spirits, with his money, to see his mother. Seme people were 
endeavouring to persuade him to exhibit himself, for money; but he got his dis- 
charge from the service, expressly on the condition that he should immediately 
quit London, 


MR. GOLDSMIDT. 


The death of Mr. Abraham Goldsmidt, is an event so deeply and so ge- 
nerally felt in the financial and commercial circles, and in its consequences 
$0 important to the country, that we have thought it would be acceptable 
to our readers to possess a detail, containing all the facts and circumstances 
worthy of notice. We have not yet heard of any fresh failures, although the 
shock produced by Mr. Goldsmidt’s death gave reason to apprehend some. 
It is said, we know not how truly, that the Bank, as well as the East In- 
dia Company, had accommodated Mr. Goldsmidt with the loan of half amil- 
lion. The loss of Mr. Golismidt will be attended with great inconvenience 
to the Treasury, whose great pecuniary operations were principally conducted 
by him. The principal clerks, Mr. Alcock and Mr, Chinnery, were immedi- 
ately sent for from the country. Expresses were sent to his Majesty at 
Windsor, and to all the Ministers. Mr. Goldsmidt, we understand, was the 
government broker. 

It will be recollected, that when the late loan was contracted for by the 
coalesced interests of the two leading houses of the money market, that of 
Baring and that of Goldsmidt, the credit of these joint firms was so great, 
as to place the Omnium immediately at high premium, although the rate of 
interest upon the loan was now beyond all former example, But the co- 
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alition, and these its effects, became, on this very account, formidable to 
the minor contractors, whose interests the great capitalists were obliged to 
consult when they were in competition. 

Plans were in consequence formed to embarrass, and, if possible, destroy 
the coalition, which was more odious on the Stock-Exchange than the ce- 
lebrated politica} coalition of Lord North and Mr. Fox had ever been in the 
Howse of Commons. The maneuvres practised in the money-market with 
this view, had been early attended with some, but not with any very consi- 
derable effect. 

The combined interest and credit pf Sir Francis Baring and Mr. Goldsmidt 
were teo powerful to be shaken 4 any artificial management of inferior con- 
tractors and jobbers. On the death of Sir Francis Baring, however, a 
more favourable opportunity was supposed to have presented itself. A report 
was circulated, that all the stock vested in the name of that house would 
be tmmediately brought to market; and the idea alone of such a quantity 
(not less than 2,000,0001. it is said) being on sale, was sufficient to produce 
a great depression It is besides to be considered, that many are compelled, 
by the nature of their pecuniary engagements, to sell at a certain day; 
and that whatever extraordinary effect Sir Francis Baring’s death, and the 
mancuvres of the rival contractors and jobbers could produce, were super- 
added to the extraordinary principles that regulate the market, principles 
naturally tending te a depression in the present low state of private credit, 
inasmuch as monies formerly vested in stock, were often necessary to sa- 
tisfy private demands. 

Thus far we stated on Thursday the 20th, having at that time heard much 
more of Mr. Goldsmidt’s embarrassments; but refraining purposely from the 
disclosure, because we were aware, that in matters of credit, an insinuation often 
creates the mischief it hints at. We were, however, far from thinking things so 
far gone as they were—The Funds have fluctuated more within the last three 
weeks than they had done for months before. Omnium has been at 8 discount. 
One of the great causes of this depreciation was the failures, which had rendered 
large sales of Stock necsssary ; money in consequence became scarce, and the 
difficulty of borrowing great. This was peculiarly unfortunate for those cuncerned 
in the Loan, which, under such circumstances, could not but be at a discount. 
When, however, being at 8, it had improved to only 5§ discount, great hopes were 
entertained that it would improve still more. But more failures took place on 
Thursday, and it fell off at 64. To aggravate this unfavourable state of things, 
it is said that he had borrowed £500,000 of a certain great trading company, of 
which he had recently repaid £150,000 and was required to make good the 
remainder yesterday. The circumstances which we have stated may account for 
this extraordinary event. They bad for some days produced at times an irrita- 
bility of temper, and at others a despondency, wholly foreign from his natural 
disposition, which was mild, equable, and cheerful. We have heard that he has 
of late, when in his office, or in his house, broke out into paroxisms against what 
he declared to be a combinatien against him, in the midst of which he would 
burst out of the room. In the moment of his anguish he has been heard to 
declare, that he suffered more than he could bear—he would then relapse into 
despondency and silence. But still he was as attentive and active as ever in his 
business. He came to town on Thursday, in bis carriage, from Merton, accom- 
panied by his brothers, Edward and Isaac, with his son Moses in the dickey ; and 
several friends who met him did not observe any thing particular in his manner 
OF appearance. . 

St. Paul says— Oppression makes men mad ;” and the causes co-operating 
with the belief that there was a combination on foot labouring for his destruction, 
drove him to despair, His fortitude forsook him, and he retired from the Stock 
Market, on Thursday, in the deepest despondency ;—went to his magnificent seat 
at Merton, repaired to bed, and rose last morning at the usual hour; and without 
having conversed with any of his family, went into the water-closet, and blew his 
brairis out with a pisto! ! s 

It is seid that on Thursday afternoon, having gond home to Merton, greatly 
agitated, he discharged the labourers employed about his beautiful grounds, and 
shewed evident signs of mental discamposure. On Friday morning be rose, as was 
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his constant custom, by day-light—and was thus, able to perpetrate the fatal act, 
unobserved. About ten 0’élock he retired to thée garden, where he was found in a 
place called the wilderness, by the gardener and coachman, both servants having 
been alarmed by the report of a pistol, .When they arrived at the spot, they found 
their master weltering in his blood. He was taken-up alive, but, did mot long 
survive. Surgical nid was procured, but it proved useless. - ac 

Further Particulars.—About. half past seven d’elock. yesterday morning, Mr. 
Goldsmidt was seen to. pass-over, the bridge, which Téads to the wilderness, or 
rookery, in the grounds at Merton houses Shertly after, the coachiman, as was 
usual, enquired what horses were to go to-town, upon which, he was, referred to 
Mr. Goldsmidt, being tald at the. time which ‘way,his master had walked. The 
coachman went:in seafch'of him, and -waéthe’fifst that found him weltering in his 
blood, with the pistol grasped in-hig hand. , Life was not quite extinet, bytsbefore 
any aid could be procured, Mr. Polderpidy epee fh fhetens. PASE. Sgt 

We have been further ikfornied, that Mr.\Goldstidt received some friénds at his 
house the night preceding his decease, and even joined ina party at cards ; bat at 
intervals his mind seemed totally absorbed in the thought of other .subjects, 
Another circumstance which is said to have accelerated his death is,’ that he had 
borrowed of the East India Company five hundred thousand poiinds, for which he 
gaye them ample security; but, hotwithstanding, they wishing to have the séous 
rity redeemed, had fixed on yesterday or Mohday for that purpyse ; andyit is 
supposed, he felt a ‘great “difficulty in complying with’ this ‘engagement. . The 
house, however, continues to discharge all demarids upon it, and, it is believed, 
will have’ no occasion to suspend its payments. Mr,.Nathan Solomohs, his broker, 
communieated to the Gentlemen on the Stock Exchange, for’ their, information, 
that his account there, ‘as it is technically called, though considerable, was net so 
great as it had been‘on' former occasions; that;the moment the Exdeutors could, 
examine the affairs of the deceased, the house should know the result, but he had 
No reason to believe there would be any demur. , His account with Government, 
we ainderstand, is perféctly clear ; and the orily. loss hé appears to have sustaiped., 
is by the fall of Omnium.” ‘He is said to have held at tt death three hundréd: 
thousand pounds-in Exchequer BiJ}ls, and Omnium to the amount of £2,000,000. 
Mr. G. was a man’ much belovéd, liberal, hospitable, and humane; ‘he was the 
promoter of all charitable institutions ; and there are many’persons’ who owe all 
their success in life to his kindhess and protection. He equaily assisted Jews, and. , 
Christians: with the* most ‘genérous liberality; but his nerves were nét..stro 
enough to stand the shock of fallen credit: .A man. more traly amiable in the. 
relations of life never existed.—He was incessantly employed in acts of friendship ; \ 
and though, like every man of extensiye dealings, he to encountef the bitter- 
nessief opposition anid envy, we never heard from.his most active rivals any.other , 
than the most favourable téstimony to his virtnes. 

One of. Mr. Goldsmilit’s brother’s (Benjamin), our readers will recolléct,.com-: ; 
mitted suieide about two or thireé years ago, but from a different caust’; and it is 
said that this imhappy vircuiiistance had greatly affected Mr.-G. and rendered fim. | 
subject to an oceasivnat ‘depression of spirits. , The. Coroner's Inquest’ was to sit on 
the body this day at Merton, “Those who have seen it say the forehead is entirely 
blown away. |! 

A gentleman, of considerable property,, of the name of Legart, who had retired 
several years from mercantile pursuits; -cut his throat, afew mornings, sigee, at; 
Paradise-walk, near Brentford. He was a widower, and was called; to breakfast. 
at the usual hour, when it was discovered that he was gone out,. The body of the’ 
unfortwnate man was found if @ summer-house, at the top of his garden,:and it 
was then warm. attr tg ; 1 

A few weeks since a.fellow, who had enlisted in the’ matines at Portsmouth, 
and received his full bounty,,was discovered to have a very bad leg in three or four 
days after; and it turned out that he had contrived to cause the leg to be in that 
desperate state himself, with the view. of defrauding tht officer of the bounty-mo-... 
ney ; for it was proved, by.bis wife aud others,-that hé ‘made an incision ,jn,the 
fiecl just upoi the shin-bone,. and, put a copper halipenny tin the wound, which 
almost irtimédiaiely caused a very severe gangrene: but he ultimately paid most 
dewly for bis speculation ; as a mortification having ensued, the surgeons, to save 
dus acc, were under the necessity of cutting off the leg. 
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Domestic Intelligence. 


At the City of Dubliri Quarter Assembly, Friday, Oct. 19, Mr. Giffard re ed 
the usual vote of thanks to the late Lord Mayor, (Sir William Stamer) which was 
earried unanimously. He then moved that a piece of plate, of the value of one 
hundred guineas, should be also presented to him, which, after some opposition, 
was agreed to, as was also the usual grant of one thousand pounds. 

Mr. Nugerit thei moved the thanks of the Corporation to Lord Wellington, his 
officers, and men; also to Field Marshal Carr Berresford, for their meritorious 
conduct in Spain and Portugal ; carried unanimously. , 

The thanks of the Assembly were also voted,safter some opposition, to the late 
High Sheriffs, Sir Edward Stanley and Sir James Riddall. 

Lord Chief Justice Downes has signified his intention of retiring from the 
Court of King’s Bench, and the Solicitor General, Mr. Bushe, is nominated 
for his successor. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, we are concerned to state, continues so severely 
affected by his spasmodic disorder, as to render his recovery extremely doubtful 
in the opinion of his Grace’s Physicians. 

Tuesday, October 30, at the Sessions-house, Green-street, Sophia Countess 
Annesley was tried, on a charge of Bigamy, and acquitted. The Court was un- 
commonly crowded, and a greater degree of public interest we have seldom wit- 
nessed. Her_Latlyship, attended b Mr. Lees, his brother, and several other gen- 
tlemen, sat in the Traverser’s bar. The acquittal was hailed with the most en- 
thusiastic plaudits by the auditory ; the clapping and huzzaing continued for some 
time, until the Judge (Osborne) ordered a gentleman, who was sitting with the 
High Sheriff in his box, into dustody. 

The same day, Jobn Kelly and William Mulhall, were tried and convicted, for 
a highway robbery on the person of James Wall, and taking from him a watch, 
and other articles. It appeared, that as the prosecutor was riding on the circular 
road, near Phipsborough, on the night of the 9th of July last; at ten o’clock, five 
men, armed with pistols, whom he at first mistook for men belonging to the Po- 
lice, laid hold of his horse, and robbed him of his watch and chain, and some 
silver; and after searching him, they presented their pistols at him, and desired 
him to gallop off. The prisoners were of the party. 

Butrer.—The Chief Magistrate of Dundalk has detected a man, of the name 
of John Doyle, (who, with his son, Peter Doyle, says he came from Dublin) in 
the act of making up a preparation, like butter, in the following manner :—He 

boiled runnet to a curd, and melted a quantity of good butter over it—put it into 
bowls, and let it lie in water for a night, after which it looked remarkably well.— 
On cutting it, a en of water appeared in it; and on washing and newly 
dressing it, 7lb., which he sold, turned out only one pound and a half! A quan- 
tity of arrauatra and some saffron were also found prepared for colouring it. The 
two men are lodged in Dundalk gaol, to abide their trials next assizes. No less 
than eleven parcels were found, generally made into bowls of about 7lb. 


MARRIED. 

At New Forest, county Westmeath, the Rev. Thomas Gore, brother to Sir Ralph 
Gore, Bart. to Miss Elizabeth Margaret, daughter to the late Robert Corbet, Esq. 
of Corbet-Hill, co. Wexford.—At Powerscourt Church, William. Parnell Hayes, Esq. 
of Avondale, to Frances, eldest daughter of the Hon. Hugh Howard,.—At Christ 
Church, Cork, J. Barrett, Esq. aged 76, to Mrs, Masters, aged 82. 





DIED. 

On the 25th September last, at Abrantes, in Portugal, Brigadier-General James 
Catelen Craufurd.—At Carlow, Mrs. Rudkin, wife of William Rudkin, Esq. ; Mrs. 

Darcy, wife of Mr. Darcy, sadler; and Mrs. Davis, wife of Mr. Richard Davis. 
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Biographical Sketch of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 


(With a Portrait, finely engraved) 


THE Likeness which we annex, must be highly’ interesting at this 
period, when we are in daily hopes and fears with respect to the health 
_of our beloved Sovereign. At all events, according to the eourse of 
nature, the moment cannot be far distant when we shall hail the illus- 
trious Personage, who is the sdbject of the present sketeh, as the chosen 
Regent of the British empire, and the Father of a people who have long 
held him in the highest esteem. r 
Georce Frepexick, the first offspring of George the Third and 
Charlotte of Mecklenburgh, was born on the 12th of August, 1762, at 
a time when England had attained the very zenith of her glory, and 
was beginning to enjoy in peace the fruits of her conquests abroad, and 
her industry at home. This tranquility was, however, soon to be in- 
terrupted by a renewal of the clang of hostile arms; and Great Britain 
has almost ever since been ebliged to support her dignity, at the expense 
of her intimense treasures and the blood of her bravest sons. But, as 
we do not intend here to enter into a political discussion, we return at 
once to the more immediate subject of our present views, who, whether 
he assumes the government of these countries, as King or Regent, does 
it at the most momentous crisis that ever the British empire has expe- 
rienced. ; 
Of an open and ingenuous mind, his Royal Highness, from his ear- 
jiest youth, has mingled with his future people, and in a manner almost 
2s 
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unique, and from a principle truly philanthropic, supported the dignity 
and character of a prince, while he did honour to that of a man. 

Living thus freely among bis countrymen, he knows what they are, 
and they, in turn, are no strangers to him. Every trait of his cha- 
racter is known; and we see in him a person worthy to succeed one 
of the best Kings that this or any other country could ever boast. 

When the hand of death, which must, soon or late, deprive us of 
our beloved Sovereign, shall spread a cloud of sorrow over these islands, 
it may happily be the will of the Almighty, that the matured’ virtues 
and good understanding of his successor shall, like the rising sun, clear 
and irradiate a gloomy nation. For this we look with hope, and this 
we have every reasou to expect. 

As tothe person and accomplishments of his Royal Highness, it is 
not necessary to say muth; they are’ well known to the Public, 
whose favourite he has ever been. His address is at once easy and dig- 
nified ; and his suavity of manners commands a respect which he by no 
means seems todesive. He has an enlarged and highly cultivated mind ; 
an unsuspicious tefaper; and his disposition is good-natured in the 
extreme. 

Averse to ostentation of every species, the world, though sensible 
that he has a humane and benevolent heart, is yet little aware how 
niany families are relieved by his private munificence : but acts like 
these are viewed by the all-seeing eye of Heaven ! 

The Prince is the steady patron of literature, of science, and of arts ; 
and it is only to be regretted, that his means are not as boundless as 
his inclination. 

Let not the enemies of Royalty, or the friends of Sedition, regard 
this Sketch as a venal panegyric : it is the honest effusion of a loyal heart, 
grateful for the blessings which this country has enjoyed under the mild 
and virtuous reign of his forefathers, Let the demons of discord pub- 
lish, with indecent exultation, every youthful indiseretion, to which a 
Prince is liable, in common with other men ; but be it our part to hail, 
with delight, every deliverance of virtue from the devious paths of error ; 
well knowing that artifice may, at any time, seduce the feet of inexpe- 
rienced youth, or confiding innocence, into the mazes of meretricious 
pleasure :—such is the infirmity of human nature ! 

Should the subject of this article succeed, sooner than we or than 
himself could wish, to the throne of his Royal Father, may he attain, 
and enjoy for a long series of years, every blessing that this world can 
afford, or his princely virtues merit ! 


And while he reigns, may no envenom’d sprite, 
Beneath the dusky cov'ring of the night, 
Approach, with foul intent his joys to blast ;— 
May each succeeding day be like the last !— 
Year after year, may happiness increase, 

And the last moment of his life be Peace ! 
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Memoirs of the late Mrs. Godwin. 


‘ 


RS. Mary Godwin, whose name was Wolstoncroft, was a female, 
whose singularity of sentiments were sufficient to bring celebrity upon 
her name, had she not possessed that vigour of understanding, which 
even those who were prejudiced against her could not but admire. She 
was born in the year 1759, at Beverley, in Yorkshire, though some of 
her biographers ‘fix the spot of her nativity to Epping Forest, while 
others assure us it was in London, No particular pains were taken with 
her education, which douhtless reflects the higher credit upon herself. 
At the age of nineteen she was received into the family of Mrs. Dawson 
as companion, who resided near, or in Bath, but she was under the 
necessity of quitting that sityation to attend the sick bed of her mother, 
for whom she ever testified the most filial regard: Upon the death of 
her parent, she found herself in very confined circumstances, and as a 
means of support, opened a day-school, and at first resided at Islington, 
but afterwards removed to Newington-green. It has been observed, 
that weak minds are incapable of attachment, and we believe the opi- 
nion is founded upon truth ; Miss Wolstoncroft certainly was ne.turally 
of the superior order, and never did female display a stronger instance 
of disinterested regard. A friend, whom she loved with an enthusiastic 
affection, she was informed was at Lisbon dangerously ill, destitute of 
any solicitous companion to sooth the bed of sickness, or to testify re- 
gard. Unmindful of her own future interest, or of the injury her absence 
might do her sehool, she borrowed money to pay her passage to Lisbon, 
influenced by feeling, humanity, and love. As soon as this friend ha:| 
paid the last debt of nature, this disinterested young woman returned, 
but during her absence her school had been neglected, and was no 
longer sufficient to afford her a support, She then was engaged as 
governess in Lord Kingsbarough’s family, but remained in it only 9 
short time, and, in the year 1787, she took up herresidence in the 
metropolis of London, determining to devote her attention to literary 
pursuits. he first of her publications was a book of stories for chil- 
dren ; she then replied to a pamphlet of Mr. Burke ; The Rights of 
Women then made its appearance, which was peruse: d with av idity, and 
received both censure and applause, She likewise translated several 
pieces from the French and German, and was engaged to write for the 
Analytical Review ; in 1792 she went to Paris, and became acquainted 
with a gentleman of the name of Imlay, to whom she was soon much 
attached. The new system of French philosophy unfortunately accorded 
with her ideas ; marriage was considered as a despicable life, formed 
upon the basis of policy and interest, and calculated to enslave the free- 
dom of the mind! ‘Towards Mr, Imlay she doubtless felt the most au- 
thusiastic affection ; he was the object of her tenderness, and the father 
of her child ; for whom she undertook a voyage to Norway, for the 
purpose of transacting some commercial affairs. After having fulfilled 
her embassy completely to her satisfaction, she returned to England, 
big with the hope of all her troubles being repaid by the gratitude of 
him for whom she had encountered dangers, and whose affection consti- 
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tuted the happiness of her life. The laws of society did not require 

him to extend his protection, when the ardour of passion had been sa« 

tiated, or was cooled ; he was bound to her by no ties but those of incli- 

nation ; and she must severely have felt her folly in condemning wedded 

love. Agonized by his cruelty to a pitch of desperation, and unin- 

fluenced by that religion which forbids the extinction of life, she re- 

solved to put a period fo an existence that seemed only to promise a 
succession of pain. For this purpose, she walked as far as Putney, a 
small village near London, on the banks of the Thames,. while her 
cloathes were completely drenched by the rain, a circumstance which 
she thought would facilitate her destruction, and stepping upon the 
bridge, she precipitated herself into the stream, ‘That Providence 
which protects the life of his creatures, ordained that this act of despe- 
ration should fail ; and at the moment this infatuated woman had lost 
the powers of recollection, her floating garments were fortunately per- 
ceived, and she was taken out of the river, and humanely restored to 
reason and life. Some time after this event, she contracted an intimacy 
with Mr. Godwin, author of several popular works, whose ideas were 
completely congenial to her own, and finding herself pregnant, she 
also found she eould not be admitted into society, without entering into 
an engagement which she still disapproved ; they were accordingly mar- 
ried; Mrs, Godwin became a mother, and completely fulfilled the duties 
both of a parent and a wife, but died about eighteen months afterwards, 
in consequence of the birth of a second ehild. Much is it to be de- 
plored, that a woman, possessed of so vigorous an understanding, and 
with feelings at once delicate and refined, should have deviated from 
the path of purity and rectitude, and have put herself upon a level with 
those who glory in their vice. As a companion, Mrs.Godwin is allowed 
to have been both intelligent and entertaining, yet despising those 
forms which are observed by her sex ; and those who knew her inti- 
mately, allow that she possessed many virtues, and most sincerely de- 
plore her death. She expired the 10th of September, 1797, and was 
buried in Pancras church-yard, near London. 
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Collected im @ Frip to the County of Wickiow. 


ae 


(From an originat Correspondence.) 


oe 


LEFFER Vb. 

My dear Friend, 
THE satisfaction you have expressed on perusing my last letters, would 
make me very proud of your apprebation, could I be certain that your 
friendly encomiums were not the result of a partiality for the writer 
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rather than any innate merit they chance to possess. As it is, you have 
encouifaged me to transinit to paper a few incidents which befell me the 
other day ina trip to the county of Wicklow ; together with my remaiks 
thereon; though I dare not insure you much entertainment from the pe- 
rusal. In my late northern excursion, which, to adopt Yorrick’s phrase, 
was one of the greatest efforfs for knowledge I had ever made in my 
life, 1 had an opportunity of observing the manners, habits, and opi- 
nions of a race of people, who possess, in many particulars, traits of 
character widely differing fron ouf own, and consequently more readily 
marked by a sttanger. In my present frip, however, I had not time 
for such reséarch; my observations were chiefly superficial and tran- 
sient ; more attracted by the beauty of the country, thun the manners 
or character of the people; and you must make allowances accord- 
ing*y 

On Friday afterfioon, the two Mr. P.’s and the two Mr. G.’s called 
on me, by previous appointment, and in a few minutes wé found our- 
selves seated in a Black-rock jingle, which was just ready to start.— 
From the Rock we crossed the fields to Cornelscourt, and irom thence, 
by a bye road, to Carrickinines. 

Carrickinines, though now ap inconsiderable village, appears, from 
the remains of its castle, &c. to have been once a place of some note,— 
This antique building, however, has been almost completely demolished 
during the rébellion ; and its only remaining arch being incurporated 
into the rude fabric of a stable, or some such ignoble erection, presents 
fo the traveller an awful picture of fallen greatness. ~The pressing en- 
treaties of Mr. W. G: to spend a day with him, induced us to alter the 
defermination we had formed of breakfasting at Bray next morning ; 
and as the gratification of our curiosity was the principal object of our 
excursion, the neglected neighhourhood of Carrickmines afforded us, 
perhaps, as much gratification as any other place at which it might 
have béen our lot to sojourn. We. therefore rose betimes ; and, afiet 
breakfast, proceeded on a ramble in its vicinity. Our course lay along 
the banks of a river which ran through a valley, called the Glen of 
Brehnanstown. In the recesses of this glen, there is a cdrious druidical 
remain. The great stone which forms the top, is about 12 feet long by 
8 broad, and bears a flattish form, though of considerable thickness.— 
It is supported by stone pillars, of a pointed shape, and forms under- 
neath a cave, or apartment, which, previous to the rebellion, was the 
residence of a whole family. Of its uses I can say but little ; perhaps 
you, as a skilful antiquarian, might throw some light on it. The tra~ 
dition among the country people describes it as an altar on which their 
sacrifices were offered, and points out a grvove or channel on the top 
of the upper stone, which, they say, was for the purpose of draining off 
the blood of the victims. How such an enormous mass of granite could 
be placed in the situation it appears, without the assistance of the pul- 
ley, or some other mechanical instrument, -it is almost impossible to 
conceive, unless we suppose their bodily strength to have far exceeded 
that of mankind in these degenerate days. I am told there are several 
similar cromleachs, as they callthem, to be met with in this country ; 
and I have lately read a description of one in Devonshire, which, as it 

proves there is something puzzling in ascertaining their use, has chiefly 
griduced me to trouble you with this disquisition. After passing through 
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the glen, a most beautiful prospect opens on the view, comprizing Kil- 
liney Bay, Dalkey Obelisk, and the Martello Towers, which afford a 
most beautiful termination to the prospect. 

Having sufficiently enjoyed this agreeable view, we then proceeded ta 
examine the ruins of Tullow, or Fullagh, an old church, and burial 
ground, which, were we at the time inclined to meditate among: the 
tombs, would have afforded ample scope for contemplation. {This 
church was situated on a hili near the vill: we of old Connaught; and 
before entering the church-yard, a large cross, of rude sculpture, pre- 
sents itself; which led me to conjecture, that at some remote period a 
town or village might have flourished here. The vestiges of former til- 
laze, and a “‘ superabundant population,” are indeed very visible both 
here and in many parts of the kingdom ; which indicates either a gra- 
dual depopulation at stated periods, or that, like the ebbing and flowing 
of the sea, as it receded from one point, it accumulated in another.— 
Perhaps the politicians of ancient days, more fortunate than our modern 
speculators of ‘‘ all the Talents,” or more fertile in expedients, had 
purposely hit on the method of disposing of our superabundant popula- 
tion, by employing them in the civil wars which then desolated the 
country ; thus contriving to render extermination splendid, by the 
means ‘through which it was achieved: for, doubtless, they possessed 
more cunning at least, if not more humanity, than openly to declare 
how much easier it was to extirminate a people, than to make them 
happy ! 

Having thus, or ina similar strain, concluded our reflections in a 
country church-yard, we were conducted by Mr. W. G., who undertook 
to be our guide, through another beautiful valley, called Bride's Glen, 

watered by a rivulet, which, after passing the village of old Cannaught, 
empties itself into the sea near Laughlin’ s-town. Here our fi iend, who 
is an expert angler, caught some exce lent trout, on which we made a 
hearty supper. Following the stream till we came within sight of the 
Scalp, we arrived at the lead mine, which, I am told, is very produc- 
tive, and contains a richore. Here, being overtaken by a shower of 
rain, we were glad to make the best of our way homeward, led on by 
our pilot; where a good dinner and a hospitable reception awaited our 
arrival at his friendly mansion. In our way, we passed through Kilter- 
nan, the residence of the once celebrated ‘ Johnny Adair,” whose 
fame has been said or sung by all the sportsmen in the nation. No 
doubt you must have heard of him, through the medium of the good | 
old ballad by which he has been immortalized. 

We had resolved to sleep at Bray that night ; but there is something 
so bewitching in good cheer, and good company, that our resolution 
(like many others which are daily formed and as constantly broken) 
gave place to the solicitations of our fr iend, and we made up our minds 
accordingly to remain all night, Soon, however, 


“« As morn, her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 


Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl,” 


we started from our pillows, and took our departure for Bray, where 
we arrived about seven or cight o'clock. To sharpen our aj:petite 
acainst breakfast, we mounted Bray head, and enjoyed a most refrea- 
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ing sea breeze, tempered by the vivid rays of the sun, who, in all the 
glowing tints of morning, tinged the distant tops of the sugar-loaf and 
surrounding mountains. Here I had an opportunity of observing in 
nature those various azure and ruby tints with which painters depict 
their skies and distant mountains ; for, till this moment, I could hardly 
be persuaded that the rich colouring of Gabrielli himself was not an 
overcharged delineation.—So necessary is it to see and examine Nature 
herself in every direction, ere we venture to pronounce on the beauties 

or defects of an imitation. 1 was, in truth, so delighted with the scene 
before me, that I would any day walk ten or a duzen miles, with plea- 
swe, te contemplate such a glorious prospect. 

Having descended from our elevation, we made the best of our way 
to Quin’ s, where we breakfasted. The neatness, regularity, and good 
treatment we experienced there, [ need not describe to you, who have 
so often commended it yourself. Thus fortified in the flesh, we resumed 
our journey, and in due time arrived at the Glen of the Downs, where 
we rested ourselves in the cottage, and sauntered about for some hours. 
Here, if 1 was clever at picturesque description, I might very conve-' 
niently fill up a page or two with a florid account of projecting rocks, 
serpentine rivers, verdant fields, lofty trees, shady bowers, &c. ; but 
for that, I must refer you to other travellers ; for when I attempt it, 
words fail me, and I sink into nothing—nothing, at least, that could 
convey an idea to your fertile imagination. 

Delgenny church here arrested our attention ; and the congregation, 
who were just dispersing, reminded us of the duties of the day, which, 
to our shame, by us remained unpaid. Perhaps the grateful sensations 
excited by the works of Nature, which all around us, in majestic splen- 
dor, declared the glory of their Maker, might be a tribute not less 
acceptable to the Deity than the most formal act of devotion : let us at 
least hope so—and 


« That this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Found tongues in trees, books in the ranning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


The good effects of Mr. Quin’s breakfast having by this time imper- 
ceptibly abated, our eyes, with one accord, turned to a snug little cabin, 
in which, the shew-board announced that good entertainment was pro- 
vided for hungry travellers, by Garrett Byrne ; and so far as bread, 
cheese, butter, and Wicklow ale would go, we were not disappointed. 
Garrett Byrne, in fact, was the constant theme of our eulogium till 
our arrival at Newtownmountkennedy, which is about ten miles from 
town, and consists of one long street. Here we made another halt ; 
and Garrett’s fame naturally gave place to some one else of nameless 
memory. As I was passing by his door, I could not do less than pay 
my compliments to our old neighbour, Tom ——, who has rusticated 
himself here, for sume time past, to avoid the congratulations and ral- 
leries of his friends on his late marriage. His former wife had been 
scarce four months—(or, according to the beautiful climax of our im- 
mortal bard)—four little months deceased, when he bethought himself 
that it was not good to be alone, aad consequently turned his ideas, in 
good earnest, to matrimony, 
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This inspired votary of Hymen, as you very well ktiow, is at the 
wrong side of fifty, and therefore very prudently resolved to atone for 
his own want of youth, by selecting one. of the fairest and youngest 

* damsels among the daughters of his acquaintance to be the happy part- 
ner of his bed;—a young lady, in short, every way qualified for the 
purpose, not being above half a dozen of years younger than his own 
daughter. The pruriency or gallantry of our hero naturally excited the 
mirth of his wondering acquaintance ; from whose “ gibes and bitter 
jokes” he has taken refuge, during the honey-moon, like any Turk, in 
the recesses of his harem. Here, however, 1 found him out; and, after 
an introduction to the bride, and expressing my admiration of the cou- 
rage and ardour he has displayed in his advances to the land of matri- 
mony, Wished him a long continuance of his present happiness. 1 then 
bid adieu, being obliged to decline his pressing solicitations to stay for 
dinner, ‘by the consideration of my company, who were impatiently 
Waiting at the end of the street. 

A council was now called as to our further progress; and Roundwood 
was mentioned to us as the only place at which we could procure beds 


for the night. It, however, being still early in the day, we resolved to 


push forward, and in two hours reached the 23d mile stone, within 
sight uf Wicklow head and town, which lay on our left. As we were 
ignorant of the situation of Roundwood, another consultation was held, 
in which the eligibility of proceeding directly to Wicklow was debated, 
in preference of going to Roundwood, which we were told was five 
miles off. The Devil's Glen, however, remained to be explored, and it 
being situated on our right, we gradually receded from Wicklow town, 


very much tothe regret of one of our company, who, I fancy, had 
some attraction more potent than the magnet for iron, to induce him to 
steer in that direction. 

At the entrance of the Devil's Glea, a Gothic castle is delightfully 
situated on a rising ground, that commands a prospect of the sea on 
one side, and the glen and distant mountains on the other: but though 
I enquired the name of its owner, it has escaped my memory. This 
glen, in appearance, is far more romantic than either the Datgle or 
the Downs. The ancient oaks, however, the growth of ages, with 
which it was formerly covered, were, during the troubles, burnt down 
by the army, to prevent them affording shelter to the rebels; and we 
were assured that they kept burning, without intermission, for three 
weeks. A new growth, arising from their ashes, ag it were, has now 
sprung into existence, but it will be the work of years to give them 
taecir foriner majestic and picturesque appearance. 

On penetrating further into the recesses of this romantic spot, we 
discovered a stupendous precipice, from the summit of which the streams 
that watered this valley were precipitated with great violence, and im 
their faii uniting together, 


*« In one impetuons torrent, down the steep, 
It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round.” 


(To be continued.) 
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(Concluded, from page 198.) 


"TWO years after Mr. Barry returned from Italy, he was elected 
Royal Academician ; and, in 1786, made Professor of Painting to the 
Royal Academy. He had vindicated England for her capacity of emi- 
nenee in arts; he had now to correct her actual taste. The task was 
of the most difficult nature. It may be viewed as consisting chiefly of 
two parts ; first, the academy was to be raised froma drawing-schoob 
(by which name Mr. Barry has very properly described it) to a school of 
painting ; and, secondly, the nation itself, as well as the pupils of the 
neademy, was to be taught, that the order of things is reversed in the 
practice of painting in England, and the least things in the art set above 
the highest. A glance is sufficient to perceive how many honest preju- 
dices, and how many sinister designs, the Professor of Painting had to 
encounter, 

There was a fund in the academy, accumulated from the receipts of 
exhibitions, amounting to 14,0001. This Mr. Barry proposed to be 
employed in the purchase of pictures, to form a gallery of the old mas- 
ters for the use of the pupils, they having little to aid them in the 
departments of design, composition, and colouring; in a word, in the 
art of painting. A negative was put on that proposition. He intreated 
the academy for 500]. to make a beginning towards forming a gallery, 
relying, and no doubt justly, on the spirit ofthe public to complete the 
work. Even this boon to the English art of painting was denied by the 
academy. It gives a sufficiently good specimen of Mr. Barry's vexatious 
enterprise, to state, as the result of that part of his struggle, that he 
was condemned to see that sacred deposit, which the nature of the 
thing consecrated to the perfection of the English school of painting, 
voted for a fund to furnish pensions to academiciuns, associates, and their 
widows. 

Having failed with the academy, Mr. Barry turned to every quarter’ 
from which aid could come. He addressed a leiter to the Dilettanti 
Society, to urge to that illustrious body the necessity of a gallery of pic- 
tures for the pupils at the academy, and to recommend a beginning of 
so great, so honourable a work to the society. Here also, and that is 
inatter of surprise, here also he failed. 

In the letter to the Dilettan.i Society, he respectfully represented 
how glorious it would be to his Majesty, the patron of the academy, if 
some of the old masters in the royal collections were given as a begin- 
ning to 4 gallery. In the Professor's lectures the same theme was pa- 
theticaliy urged; and it is almost incredible that it was urged in vain. 

In the second part of the Professor's arduous attempt, that of placing’ 
the higher efforts of the art as they should be, at the top, it was not 
possible that talents and zeal could be utterly fruitless. He had ma:le 
no little impression in behalf of that attempt by his ‘ Inquiry ;" as well 
as by his ‘‘ Letter to the Dilettanti Society.” In his lectures, from the 
chair of the Professor, he unremittingly pursued the same most valuable 
object. While he instructed the pupils in the ‘theory of tlie various 
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departments of the art, he lost no occasion of calling their minds to the 
due order of the parts, and of censuring the taste for subordinate beau- 
ties and for mean subjects in painters and employers ; and it is not pos- 
sible all that mass of learning on the art should be lost with his pupils, 
by wiiom, indeed, he was so greatly revered, that it was usual for them 
to say, “ He deserves a statue of gold.” 

But it was not only by his lectures and his publications that Mr. Barry 
endeavoured to turn the tide of passion into nobler channels ; he exem- 
plified this precepts in his own conduct with the purity of the best of 
times. There can be no doubt, if Mr. Barry had chosen to cultivate 
the science of prospering in the world, he might have reached as great a 
height in it as those who have made it their study. If he had chosen to 
have appeared the worshipper of little men of rank and power, he might 
have been, in his turn, the real object of their worship. Nothing was 
wanting to cover himself with the gaudy splendor of a fashionable 
artist, but an ambitioy to be a thing of that description. He preferred 
another kind of success. He chose to give to his pupils an example of 
a liberal practice of a liberal art ; and to posterity a testimony that, in 
an age when a passion for trifles in painting characterized the country, 
he could comprehend and embrace its noblest purposes. 

It requires more courage than will be generally imagined, to accom- 
plish a scheme of this nature. Mr. Barry had before him a melancholy 
example of its failure in the late Mr. Hussey. The fate of that unfor- 
tunate man is fraught with instruction, as it inculcates the necessity of 
courage, superadded to other great qualities, in those who attempt, in 
any art, or science, or virtue, to reform a people. Mr. Hussey was & 
younger son of a Roman Catholic gentleman, of small but competent 
fortune. He was designed for the church, and sent to St. Omer's for 
education. When he was thoroughly versed in all the science of that 
college, and was preparing to take orders, the superior wrote to his 
father, to intreat him not to bury his son jin the priesthood; he repre- 
sented the young man as possessing talents of the highest order, with 
a taste for drawing and design that promised to make a great painter 5 
and he urged the father to send young Hussey to Rome to study paint- 
ing ; which advice was followed. At Rome Hussey was regarded as a 
painter that would restore the splendor of the art. His fame reached 
England ; he returned to his native country, qualified in all things but 
courage to raise her above her little ambition in matters concerning 
taste. He was patronised by the late Duke of Northumberland, for 
whom he painted a Bacchus, and an Ariane, which still are to be seen 
at Sion House, as proofs of what his genius was capable. His style was 
grand. He was full a century before his contemporaries in his know- 
ledge of the art. He had embraced an ambition. of the noblest kind; 
an ambition “ to be the happy instrument (to use Mr. Barry's words) 
of introducing to his country the true sublime style of historical art, 
founded upon the Grecian purity of design, and blended with whatever 
was great and estimable in the celebrated leaders of the Italian schools, 
and their followers who imitated and improved upon them.” But he 
who outruns his contemporaries, will be the object, and, if he has not 
‘fortitude, the sacrifice of their malignity. Mr. Hussey's patron was ri- 
diculed out of his taste, and Mr. Hussey shaken from his purpose. He 

descended to portrait portraiting for subsistence ; but those who could 
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not paint even portraits as well as himself, could more skilfully wield 
the weapons of intrigue; and for some years this once adventurous 
spirit could earn the scantiest meals, by no other means but making 
copies from a likeness he had taken of the Pretender when at Rome.— 
An anecdote will shew to what distress he was reduced.—The late Mr. 
Duane, the celebrated conveyancer, was, it is well known, a collector 
of pictures. Mr. Duane was one of the last of those who continued to 
do acts of kindness to the unfortunate Hussey. Me one day went to, 
Hussey’s lodgings, to take the painter to dine with him, to meet a 
nobleman and another person of rank, who wished to have copies of the 
Pretender. Hussey begged to be excused. His only remaining patron, 
pressed the invitation, and was almost angry with what he thought pro- 
ceeded from resentment at not being asked more formally. But Hussey, 
above all men, was free from a captious temper; and Mr. Duane, at, 
last, wrung the secret from him—he had nolinen to appear in, the 
only shirt he had being in his landlady’s tub. » Mr. Duane removed that 
difficulty ; and was led by his humanity to enquire into Hussey’s situ- 
ation, which he did not apprehend to be so low. He found it deplo- 
rable enough ; and learned that he increased his distress by his benevo- 
lent disposition, having two or three pensioners still poorer and more 
helpless than himself, who came to him for a little weekly aid, which 
sometimes he begged, but more frequently gave from his own morsel. 

It is pursuing this story a little beyond its direct use in this place, to 
record the close of Mr, Hussey’s life ; but there is something to com- 
pensate for the digression in the amiable conduct of his brother. Mr. 
Hussey, driven out of all employment, retired at last to his brother, 
who had succeeded to the paternal estate, and begged some little hovel 
to live in, and some small provision for his support. The brother 
_ melted into tears, and said, ‘‘ You, my dear brother! you live in 9 
hovel! You area man. You are an honour to our family. I am no- 
thing. You shall take this house and the estate, and I will be your 
guest, if you please.’ The brothers lived together without its being 
distinguishable who was proprietor of the estate, till the death of the 
elder put the painter in possession of it. But this unfortunate man be- 
came deranged in his intellects in the latter part of his life, and died in 
that melancholy condition. 

Mr. Barry used this example with wisdom, in extracting from it all 
its gold for his own purpose. Hussey had conceived a generous design. 
Mr. Barry, with the simplicity of true genius, disdains to pilfer in se- 
cret what it is honourable to take openly. 

*« It would be arrogating too much,” he says in his letter to the Di- 
lettanti, ‘‘ to suppose I had of myself fallen upon this scheme of study, 
or that I was any other than a follower in the track Mr. Hussey had 
chalked out ; and which his impatience or his misfortune, his own want 
of fortitude, or the impudent, shameless perseverance of his opponents, 
prevented him from carrying into execution, and, I fear, brought about 
a tendency to mental derangement, which left the matter hopeless.” 

Mr. Hussey's mistake was, that he timidly abandoned the field to his 
adversaries, or weakly gave them opportunity to drive him from the 
high ground he had taken. Mr. Barry was the man whom a council of 
the old masters would have selected to carry the conquests of arts ‘into 


Britain. The fortitude of his mind nothing external could shake, agd 
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nothing within existed to undermine. His policy was too profound for 
the Punic school of his opponents. He triumphed in all that depended 
on human power. ‘To set the example of a siudy of the art for itself, 
and in the study of an attention to all the higher excellences, in prefe- 
rence, though not to the neylect of, mechanical dexterity ; and to leave a 
monument of the art that should be worthy to make a new and happier 
era in its history, were all that any man could do. The rest was to 
be left to other moral causes, which he could not influence, or could 
influence but faintly. He held the Professorship as long as he could 
with honour, and long enough for his purposé in one material article 
to success, that is to say—to keep him from starving ; and he cultivated 
and gained the good will of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, thereby inducing them to be the associates 
of his enterprize, and the immortal sharers of his triumph. That society 
had the discernment to engage Mr. Barry to decorate their great room 
with paintings ; and there his noble pictures are to exempt him and 
them from the national reproach, as long as England patronizes a false 
and disgraceful taste. In aword, Mr. Barry tripmphed over his ene- 
mies at the very moment they thought they were preparing the means 
of his defeat ; and when their wine exploded, he was no longer on the 
ground they had hollowed for his ruin 

We now arrive at a transaction in Mr. Barry's histary, that, in the 
opinion of many persons, ere-ts a monument of glory to his name more 
durab!e than would be erected if the favourite expression of his pupils— 
** he deserves a statue of gold,” was reduced to practice. We allude to 
his expulsion from the Professor's chair, and afterwards from the aca- 
demy. We shall rigidly confine ourselves to facts. 

In March, 1799, a body of charges, together with personal infor+ 
mation in support of them, were received by the council at the Royal 
Academy, against the Professor of Painting, relative to his academical 
conduct ; and it was resolved by the council, ‘‘ That the charges and 
information were sufficiently important to be lai¢ before the whole body 
of Academicians, to be examined; and if they coincide in opinion, the 
heads of those charges then to be communicated to the Professor of 
Painting.” And, by order of the council, a letter was written to Mr. 
Barry, to inform him of the same. On the 19th of March the Academy 
met, received the minutes of the council respecting the charges, and 
referred them to a committee of eleven. On the 15th of April the 
Academy again met, to receive the report of the committee, which 
being read, Mr. Barry rose, and demanded that he should be furnished 
with a copy of the report, whch he pledged himself to prove to be 
made up of mis-statements and direct falsehoods, which might be 
easily dissipated : the demand being rejected, Mr. Barry argued on the 
darkness and injustice of the proceedings, and withdrew, after declaring 
*‘ he should leave them 10 prosecute whatever they intended; but if 
they aeged upon the illicit motion, that they should proceed to vote on 
the matter, taking the whole of the charges for granted, -without giving 
him any copy whereby to defend himself, by manifesting the falsehood 
and impudent chicanery of the cLarges and statements, he should be 
ashamed to belong to them.” Mr. Barry having withdrawn, the Aca- 
demy, by a vote, removed him from the office of Professor of Painting ; 
and, by asceond vote, expelled him from the Royal Academy. Finally, 
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the journals of council, the report of the committee, and the resolu- 
tions of the general assembly, having been laid before the King, his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to approve of the whole of the proceed- 
ings, and strike Mr. Barry's name from the roll of Academicians. 

Although we forbear to comment on the proceedings of the Academy, 
we cannot forsake our duty to Mr. Barry so far as not to remark his 
triumph in this very transaction, as making part of his grand and hi- 
therto successful operations. He had laboured, and, let it be observed, 
in conjunction with that ornament of the British nation, the late Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, to elevate the academy to the noble pur- 
pose of its institution ; he had publicly charged persons in the academy 
with sacrificing the honour and interests of the society to sinister views : 
he had extorted an answer, in the shape of charges preferred against 
him in the academy ; the matter, therefore, between him and his op- 
ponents was at issue before the public, if the charges preferred against 
him in the academy were not buried in the bosom of the academy, by 
his being denied a copy of them ; and if they were so buried, he stood, 
before God and man, the only object of reverence in the dispute, the 
sole and entire victor. 

Mr. Barry has painted the story of Pandora. It is a picture of im- 
mense size, being eighteen feet long and ten broad; and, when it is 
added, that this picture is distinguished for its grace, beauty, and dig- 
nity, alittle commendation may be given to its magnitude. The figure 
of Pandora is perhaps as perfect a female form as ever the pencil pro- 
duced. He has also painted two other pictures, which, beside those at. 
the Adelphi, are well known to the public: Jupiter and Juno, engraved 
by Smith; and Venus rising from the Sea, engraved by Greene. 

One of his pictures was on the subject of that with which he com- 
menced his career—the Baptism of the King of Cashel. The study of 
this picture is a most beautiful thing. The action is such as we have 
related, speaking of the former picture; and in the back ground is a 
noble landscape, a mountainous country, on the summit of which are 
several single stones, of “orge dimensions, placed on an equilibrium, 
so as to vibrate when moved, and which were, in all probability, the 
idols of the druidical worship : and on a range of hills below, is a large 
temple of the Druids, resembling what we may well suppose Stone- 
henge to have been in its pristine state ; and since there is now no 
doubt that human sacrifices were offered in those temples, the idea is 
most. happily insinuated of the importanee of the action of the picture, 
the King’s baptism, by which is introduced into that country the milder 
morality of the Christian religion. 

It is grateful to a reader to know something of the domestic life of 
eminent men. Mr, Barry occupied a house, in which no human bei 
resided but himself, performing all domestic offices with his own hands. 
He was abstemious in his food and drink, frugal in his habits, and 
almost incessant in his application to his studies; yet he received some 
friends whom he revered, and was cheerful, communicative, and, it is 
almost superfluous to add, interesting in conversation. 

Mr. Barry promised to live for many years; but he has been cut off 
from that society, of which, as a painter, he was assuredly one of the 
ornaments, 
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Brief Annals of the City of Dublin from the year 448 to the year 1169, 
when it was first invaded by the English, during which period the 
Ostmen or Danes became masters of it. 


(Continued from page 202.) 


A D. 959. Avtarre Mac-Sitrick, petty king ef Dublin, (called Abloie 
king of Ireland by Caradocus of Lhancarvan) landed in the island of 
Anglesea, and plundered Holy-head, (called by the inhabitants Caer- 
Gubi) and the whole territory of Lhyn. Yet some ascribe this action to 
the sons of Aulaffe. 

A D. 962. Godfrid, a Dane, one of the sons of Aulaffe Mac-Sitrick, 
died in the life-time of his father. It is said, that about this time Edgar, 
king of England, subdued a great part of Ireland, and particularly the 
most noble City of Dublin. 

A. D. 964. The Ostmen of Dublin marched out as far as Kildare, 
and there took a great booty and many prisoners, who were put to 
ransom. 

A.D. 970. A battle was fought at Kilmore between Donald O-Neil, 
king of Ireland, and Donald, the son of the deceased monarch Conge- 
lach, assisted by the auxiliary troops of Aulaffe Mac-Sitric, king of the 
Ostmen of Dublin, in which many fell on both sides; but king Donald 
received the greatest loss. 

A. D. 977. Aulaffe Mac-Sitric slew in battle Mortagh and Conge- 
lach, two of the sons of Donald king of Ireland. 

A. D. 980. The power of the Ostmen of Dublin, and of other parts, 
was greatly broken in the memorable battle of Tarah by Melaghlin, 
king of Ireland, who this year succeeded his father, king Donald. For 
in that battle, besides some thousands of common soldiers, the principal 
commanders and leaders of the Ostmen were almost all slain, and 
among them Reginald the son of king Aulaffe; who took these losses 
so much to heart, that the following year he undertooke a religious pil- 
grimage to the island of Hy or fona, where he died of prief, after a 
reign of thirty-one years, and wassucceeded in the government of Dub- 
lin by his son Glun-laran Mac-Aulaffe. 

A. D. 981. King Melaghlin, animated by the successes of the former 
year, marched into Fingal, a little territory under the dominion of the 
Ostmen of Dublin, and wasted it with fire and sword, at the same time 
setting all the Irish prisoners at none who were in the custody of the 
Ostmen. At length a peace was concluded between this victorious Irish 
monarch, and the Ostmen of Dublin; who to repaiy their late losses 
having mustered up a body of auxiliary forees, broke into. the territories 
of Brien Mac-Murrogh, king of Leinster, which Brien endeavouring to 
defend, he was taken prisoner by them and soon after slain. 
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_ A. D. 983 Instead of a necessary union between the princes of 
ireland against the common enemy, they joined with the Danish forces, 
in making war on each other. KingMelaghiin, (as is said before) having 
made peace with the Ostmen of Dublin, hired a considerable body of 
their forces under the command of king Gluniaran, and marched against 
Donald Clean Mac Lorean (who was now king of Leinster upon the 
‘death of Bryan) and defeated him in a set battle. But this victory cost 
the Ostmen dear ; for besides the loss of a great number of common 
soldiers, many leaders of principal account were slain; and among the 
‘rest Patrick Mac-lvar, petty prince of Waterford, a young vflicer of great 
hopes, feil. 

A. D. 985. The Ostmen of Dublin made an irruption northward as 
far as Derry, and with such cruelty, that they spared neither retigious nor 
lay-man that fell into their hands; and among others Malkyaran O- 
Maigne, abbot of Derry, suffered a cruel martyrdom. 

A. D. 989. Gluniaran Mac-Aulaffe, king of Dublin, was this year 
murdered by one of his domestics, called Colvann, and was succeeded 
by his brother Sitrick Mac-Aulaffe. Caradocus of Lhancarvan, deceived 
both in the nameiand title, calls this Gluniaran, who was now killed, 
Abloick king of Ireland. ‘‘ The same year, (according to the account 
given by Mc. Geoghagan) king Melaghlin fought the Danes in their 
own quarters in Dublin, slew great numbers of them, where he remained 
three score nights, and he pressed them so close in their camp without 
the town, that he confined them to drink nothing but salt-water. At 
jength they submitted, and agreed to pay hima tribute of an ounce of 
gold outof every capital messuage and garden in Dublin yearly at 
Christmas to him and his successors for ever.” 

A. D. .994. Sitric Mac-Aulaffe, king of the Ostmenof Dublin, wae 
driven into banishment by his subjects of the city, headed by Hymar, 
who reigned a short space in his stead: but the same year he was recalled 
and restored to his kingdom, from whence he banished Hymar. 

A. D. 996. ‘The Ostmen of Dublin made an expedition into Meath, 
and wasted and plundered Kells, then called Kenanuse; and two years 
after they did the like by Kildare. 

A. D. 999. Marian,-or Melmurry Mac-Murrough, by the assistance 
of Sitric Mac-Aulaffe, king of Dublin, got possession of the kingdom of 
Leinster ; his predecessor, Donald Mac-Lorcan, being taken prisoner in 
battle and obliged to abdicate. Before the end of this year, Brien Boro, 
the valiant king of Mounster, overthrew the Ostmen of Dublin in a bat- 
tle fought at Gleanin, and from thence he marched to Dublin, which he 
took and plundered. 

A. D. 1000. The Ostmen having given hostages for their allegiance 
to Brien Boro, repaired and fortified Dublin with new works. 

A. D. 1004. Caradocus of Lhancarvan relates, “ ‘That Gulfath and 
Ubiad, two Irish lords, were taken prisoners by the Scots, who put their 
eyes out, and also destroyed the country and town of Develin.” By 
the Scots in this passage are to be understood the Irish in the northern 
parts; and Caradocus himself afterwards, under the year 1031, distin- 
guishes them by the name of Irish-Scots. 

A. D. 1013. Leinster was miserably wasted and plundered first by 
Murrough O-Brien, son to Brien Boro, then king of Ireland, and after- 
wards by king Brien himself, even up to the walls of Dublin. In the 
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mean time, the Lagenians and Ostmen of Dublin made peace among 
themselves, and joining their forces, used their utmost endeavours to 
defend their country, though without success. 

A. D. 1014. About the beginning of this year, or the end of the last, 
Brien Boro made a league with many of the petty princes of Ireland, 
and they agreed to unite their forces, and expel Sitric, and all the Ostinen 
of Dublin out of the kingdom, as public enemies. On the other hand 
Sitric, having received intelligence of this union, was not negligent im 
providing for hisown security Having therefore made peace (as is before 
observed) with Melmurry Mac-Murrough king of Leinster, he solicited 
and obtained aids both from him, and from the Danes and Norwegians 
who inhabited the isle of Man, and the Hebrides, or westérn islands of 
Scotland, called by the Irish Inche-Gall. Great preparations being thus 
made on both sides, they met at length on the 23d of April this year at 
Clontarf, near Dublin, where, after a long and obstinate engagement, 
king Brien obtained the victory, (as most writers say) though he in- 
stantly died of the wounds he received in the action. Others, on the 
contrary, hold, that though the Danish army began to give ground, yet 
that on thedeath of king Brien they rallied and defeated the confederate 
army of the Irish with great slaughter. The authors of this latter opi- 
nion add, that the rashness of Brien gave great advantage tothe Danes. 
For his ambition was so great, that he would not wait for the auxiliaries 
which were expected to join him in three days under his son Donat, lest 
he should seem to sully the glory of his former great atchievements, and 
therefore he was easily persuaded to engage the enemy with such forces 
as he had then about him, whieh proved fatal to his couutry and himself. 
This circumstance also contributed not a little to his overthrow. Me- 
laghlin, king of Meath, who had been king of Ireland, and for his in- 
dolence and inactivity obliged to abdicate in favour of Brien, smothered 
a strong resentment in his mind; and though he marched with the’ 
forees of his country to Clontarf, yet gn the day of battle he drew off, 
and was only a spectator of the action at a distance. With Brien fel} 
his son Murrough, a great number of the nobility of the provinces of 
Munster and Connaught, and 7000, (some say 11000) common soldiers. 
Many also of the Ostmen and provincial troops of Leinster were slain, 
and among them Dubgall, the son of Aulaffe, Broudar, admiral of the 
Danish fleet, (who slew king Brien) Melmurry, king of Leinster, and 
many others. Some writers affirm, that the budies of Brien, and his 
son Murrough, of Donat O-Kelly, Doulan O-Hartagen, and Gille Bar- 
medi, were buried by the Irish at Kiloainham, a village about a mile 
from Dublin, near an ancient stone cross: while others hold, that the 
bodies of Brien and Murrough were conveyed from the field of battle 
to Swords, (six miles from Dublin) and from thence attended to Armagh 
by the arehbishop and clergy in procession, where they were deposited 
in the cathedral there, to which Brien had been a_ benefactor. 
After the battle, Sitric retired to Dublin, with the remains of the 
Osimen, aud Melaghlin was rewarded for his treachery, by being 
a second time advanced to the throne of Ireland. 
(To be continued) 
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APOPHTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 


OF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Selected from the Works of PLutarcn, DioGEenes Lagrtius, VALeRius Maximus, 
Stosa@us, &c. &c. &c. and freely translated into English. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


** In his, velut in certissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum"”—ERAsMUS, 


(Continued from page 212.) 


C. 


CHABRIAS observed, that “those men always made the ablest Ge- 
nerals, who best understood, not so much their own affairs, as those of 
their enemies.” 



















Canius was sentenced to die by Caligula. He was engaged at play 
with one of his companions’ when the officers arrived to take him to 
execution. ‘‘ Pray,” said he, turning to one of the guards, ‘‘ when I 
am dead, will you be so good as to bear witness, that 1 had the best 
of the game ; for my friend here disputes it with me.” 

Czsar was buying some cloth from a mercer; but objected to it’s 
colour. The mercer requested him to hold it up high between him and 
the light. ‘‘ What,” said Cesar, ‘if I should purchase your cloth, 
friend, must I always walk on the top of my house to show my gown to 
advantage !”” 

Cato the Censor expelled one Manlius, a senator, whom the general 
opinion had nominated for Consul, because he kissed his wife in the 
day-time, and in the presence of his daughter. In 1ebuking Manlius, 
Cato delicately observed, in the presence of the young lady, ‘ My wife, 
Sir, never embraces me, but when it thunders.” 





Carneapes the philosopher was used to say; that ‘the sons of 
princes learn no art well but that of riding ; ‘‘ because,” said he, ‘the 
flattery of those who are about their persons, prevents them from know 
ing the truth of things ; but a horse, who values a king no more than 
he does a cobbler, would certainly fling even a prince himself, who rode 
him unskilfully.” 
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Cicero, at the trial of Clodius, gave his evidence against him upon 
oath. The jury, however, who were bribed, fuund a verdict in his 
favour. One day, as Cicero and Clodius were disputing in the senate- 
house, Clodius upbraided Cicero, saying :—‘‘ Sir, the jury, you know, 
upon a late occasion, refused to give you credit.” Cicero smartly 
replied, ‘‘ Half the jury, indeed, Sir, credited me, but the other half 
refused to credit you ; for they insisted on being paid by you before they 
brought in their verdict.” 





Clodius, when tried for his life, was acquitted by a jury which he 
bribed. The jury however requested the Senate to grant them a guard 
to protect their persons from insult ; artfully insinuating, that as Clo- 
dius was a turbulent young nobleman, they feared his resentment, if 
they should be obliged in conscience to convict him. The people erro- 
neously concluded from hence, that Clodius would be found guilty. — 
The next day, Carutus, a senator, seeing one of the jurors in the 
street, addressed him thus: ‘* Why did you require a guard from us 
yesterday ? Were you apprehensive of being robbed of the money that 
Clodius paid you for your verdict ?” 

A deserter, who fied from Pompey to Cesar, told the latter, that for 
the purpose of quitting Pompey’s camp with silence and privacy, he 
had left his horse behind him. ‘‘ Then,” said Cicero, who was pre- 
sent, ‘ if your master should beat us, you rascal, you have taken better 
care of your horse than of yourself.” 





‘* Marry your equal,” said CLeosutus to a young man who consulted 
him upon the subject of matrimony ; ‘‘ for he that marries a woman who 
is superior in birth to himself, will be imsulted by her, and despised by 
her relations,” 





When Caro the elder saw that statues were erected in compliment to 
Several very undeserving persons ; he observed, “ I would rather that 
posterity should enquire, why Cato had no statue erected to his memory, 
than why he had one.” 





Csr ordered a young man of the name of Herennius to be ex- 
pelled the camp for neglect of duty. The youth besought Cesar to 
pardon him, and asked him, at the same time, under what pretence he 
could return back to his country, or what excuse he could make to his 
father? ‘ Tell him,” said Cesar, “ that I offended you.” 





Ciavupivus Pulcher had but little faith.in the science of augury. _ In 
compliance, however, with the superstitious opinions of his sailors, he 
consulted the Augurs previous to a certain naval engagement. He or- 
dered the coop in which the sacred chickens were kept to be brought on 
board his ship: and desiring that some grain might be threwn before 
them, as was the custom in taking the augury; he observed, that the 
chickens declined to eat it; upon which he flung them, coop and all, 
over board ; exclaiming, “ Since they won't eat to please themselves, 
they shall drink to please me.” 
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“It is equally unwise in a man,” said Cato the Censor, “ either to 
applaud or to depreciate himself too much.” 


CarNeaDES the philosopher became suddenly blind in the night ; and 
waking as he was wont to do, for the purposés of study, he desired his 
attendant to bring hima light. The servant accordingly brought him 
his lamp : but Carneades still continuing to call for a light, his servant 
insisted that he had brought one. ‘‘ Have you so, in truth,” said the 
philosopher ; “‘ then take the book which you'll find by my bed-side, 
and read to me,” 


eee 


Cicero upon a pa?ticular occasion summoned as a witness, one Cotta, 
an ignorant pretender who styled himself a lawyer. To the first, ques- 
tion which Cicero put to him, he replied, “ Sir, I know nothing at all 
about your business.”—‘ I perceive, Sir,” replied Cicero, “ by the 
tenour of your answer, that you thought I was interrogating you upon 
2 point of law.” 


Csar, when he was young, reading of the exploits of Alexander, 
burst into tears. ‘‘ This prigce,” said he, “‘ was not older than I am 
now, when he conquered Darius.” 

Fabia Dolabella assured Cicero that she was but twenty years of age. 

“« How can I doubt it, Madam,” said Cicero, “‘ when you have becir 
telling me so these last ten years.” 
_ Cnrron the philosopher was invited to an entertainment by Periander, 
but declined the invitation, till Periande: informed him who were in- 
vited along with him. “It is true,” said Chilon, “ a man is obliged 
to associate indiscriminately with all sorts of people on board ship or in 
camp ; but to associate voluntarily with rascals or blockheads in private 
life, is unbecoming a man of sense.” 


« When we go abroad,” said Crrosucvts, “ we ought to reflect on 
what we have to do; and when we come home, on what we have 
done.” 


—— 


Czsan endeavouring to pacify some young persons, who were ex. 
tremely turbulent in a public assembly, exclaimed, “ Young men ;—. 
listen to an old man, to whom old men were used to listen, when he 


was young !"* 2 
(To be continued.) ; 
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Characteristic Sketches. 


No. XI. 


IN the extraordinary characters to be met with in the world, there is 
nothing more to be wondered at than the unaccountable caprice of 


A MISER. 


I was acquainted with a man in whom avarice was united to all the 
social and domestic virtues. He was a good master, a good husband, 
a good father, even a good friend. As a magistrate, he acted with 
justice and integrity. Although he was excessively parsimonious in all 
his personal wants, he always wished his wife to appear like other women 
in her station ; and he spared no necessary expense for the education of 
his son and daughter, but he calculated this expense as closely as possible. 
In thirty years he never raised the leases of any of his lands, although 
their value was nearly doubled in that time; but he required his tenants 
to pay their rents exactly on the appointed days, on pain of being turned 
out at the expiration of their lease. 

He often lent money, when he was sure of being reimbursed, but he 
never would take more than four per cent. interest, although he might 
legally have taken five. ‘‘ "Tis enough,” said he, ‘‘ when the capital is not 
endangered ; my lands do not bring me in so much.” 

One of his particular friends, whose ill conduct in the employment of 
his fortune he was grieved at, had an urgent occasion to borrow 6001. 
He addressed himself to his friend, and made his distress known: 
** With your easiness and the disorder of your affairs, 1 am well ac- 
quainted,” says our miser, “‘ and therefore I cannot in conscience lend 
you asum which you are not sure of being able to return, and which I 
reserve for my daughter’s portion.” ‘‘ Well!” replied the friend, “I 
have got my wife's diamond necklace in my pocket ; she has permitted 
me to pawn it, but the usurer to whom I applied will not lend me the 
money on it forlessthan one and one half percent. per month.” ‘ In this 
case,” said the miser, “‘ give me the necklace, I will lend you 600). 
without more than common interest. As I run no risk as to being repaid, 
I do not wish to receive any benefit from a service which I render to my 
friend, and which costs me nothing.” 

1 formerly met with a nobleman who was very rich, very proud, and 
very Covetous ; he wore laced and embroidered cloaths, diamond rings 
and buckles, but burnt tallow candles at home. Every year he gave one 
magnificent dinner to his agquaintance, and the rest of the year his 
kitchen was very little used. He had made it a rule to spendonly half his 
income ; but sometimes he took a fancy to exceed his monthly allowance ; 
then he turned his strong box intoa pawnbroker’s shop, and deposited 
a diamond ring, or a gold snuff-box, as a pledge for the money he took, 
which he borrowed from himself at ten per cent, and which he faithfully 
replaced with interest in the following month, when he redeemed the 
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pledges. Ialso knew a young nobleman who had lost a considerable 
sum at play, and had no means of satisfying this debt of honour. He 
applied to his uncle, who was very fond of him, but was very avaricious: 
he was however so much moved with the despair of his nephew, that he 

lent him the money. A few months after, the young lord waited on his | 

uncle with proposals for an arrangement, by which he menat to repay the 

sum lent. His uncle flew into a great passion, and said to him, ‘‘ O thou Li 
wretch, why comest thou to remind me of the folly I had been guilty 

of? I had forgotten it. If thou ever mention the subject to me again, 

I will never see thee more.” This is certainly a stroke ofavarice of a very 

icular stamp. 

What shall we conclude from these apparently contradictory obser- 
vations? That there is nothing more supple than the human heart, and 
that there are no affections, however dissimilar, which cannot form them- 
selves, and continue their existence in it without disquietude. iv. 

h ! 
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No, X.” 





VELLE SUUM CUIQUE Es7.—Every man to his liking. 


TO BROTHER DAVID. 





JI HAVE een lately in company with our two old friends, Somebody 
and Nobod:', and was much entertained by the following Dialogue. 

Your's, truly, 

CipHER. 


Dialogue between Somezopy and Nosopy. 






Somebody. WHY, ‘tis as hard to get a sight of you, Mr: Nobody, as 
i it is of the invisible girl. I have called twenty times a day at your house. 
Nobody at home, is the constant answer. If I should go to church, 
however, | am sure to meet with Nobody there, especially when Dr. 
Triplechin preaches. ; 
Nobody. And you're sure to meet with Somebody in all places of 
public resort, the opera, play, pic-nic, card-parties, &c. 
Somebody. Yes ; and you will often meet with Nobody in those places, 
that would wish to pass for Somebody. 
Nobvdy. "Tis true, the Somebody family of late have affected a great 
deal of consequence, when it is well known that the Nobody family are 
the more ancient of the two. The Nobodies, I assure you, Sir, are the | 
true Pre-adamites. The name is on record long before Adam. ; | 
Somebody. So is the family of Blank. | 
Nobody. A very old race. 
Somebody. If we may credit the Spectator, they once filled all 
places of public trust in this kingdom. 5 . 
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Nobody. In trust for others, particularly the family of the Blocks. 

Somebody. The Blocks one day or other will be the ruin of this 
nation. 

Nobody. For myself, I have more distrust of the talents. 

Somebody. But what does genealogy, in these degenerate days ? ? Get 
your nativity cast in the mint : a thousand guineas in your purse is worth 
all the Aps, Macs, and O's in the united kingdom. if there's a stain in 
your character, a little gold dust will take it out—the best fuller’s earth 
in the nation. What does it avail, that your ancestors bled in the front 
of the battle, piled up thunder for the insulting foe, or diffused the 
stream of sejence through a thousand channels! don’t you see the up- 
start hung round with titles, and the obscurity of his birth lost in the 
glare of his sideboard ? 

Nobody. True; and yet Fonaparte would give a good deal for a 
genealogy. 

Somebody. Yes: the French, who seem to be proud of the chains he 
has imposed on them, have really turned his head ; they have fed him 
with the soft pap of flattery, they have inflated him with the gas of 
vanity to the size of an air-balloon, and yet withal they cannot manu- 
facture a genealogy so as to please him : his father was Nobody. 

Nobody. And happy would it have been for the repose of mankind, 
if he had been content to tread in the steps of his father. 

Somebody. Happy, indeed. Now, my good friend, I wish you well, 
but am ofien surprised that you swallow things without the least exa- 
mination—things that would stick in the wide throat of credulity. For 
instance, when the editor of a newspaper tells you that his print exclu- 
sively contains the earliest and most authentic articles of information, 
Nobody believes him. When Bonaparte says, that he'll invade this 
country, Nobody believes him. When a pensioner or placeman declares 
that he has nothing so much at heart as the good of his country, Ne- 
body believes him. When a quack doctor tells you that his nostrum 
ctires all diseases, Nobody believes him. When a boarding-school Miss, 
in the bud of beauty, declares that she would not for the world take a 
flight to Gretna Green, Nobody believes her. I know there are many 
faulis laid to your account: thus, when a favourite article of furniture 
is spoiled or broken, Nobody did it. Thus also, when a lady affects in- 
disposition, she sees Nobody, speaks to Nobody, writes to Nobody, 
dreams of Nobody. . 

Nobody. But her waiting-woman knows that she sees Somebody, 
speaks to Somebody, writes to Somebody, and dreams of Somebody. 
When a fine lady shines forth im all the glory of the Persian loom, 
showered with diamonds, and perfumed with all the sweets of Arabia, 
if the spouse should colleet courage enough to ask who paid for all those 
fine things, the answer is, Nobody ; but when the account comes to be 
settled at Doctors’ Commons, then it is found that Somebody paid for 
them, with a vengeance too. One thing I remark, that, previous to 
the nuptial tie, the dear youth is always considered as Somebody ; but 
while the honey-moon is yet in its wane, he is looked wpon as Nobody. 

Somebody. Very true. After all I have said, I must acknowledge, 
in the words of Goldsmith, ‘ that even your failings lean to virtue’s 
side.” For instance ; if a play should be got up, puffed, and d—d, it is 
applauded by Nobody. Lf a book, priated om wire-wove paper,.hot- 
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pressed, bound in morocco, and elegantly gilt, is found to be wretched 
stuff, it is read by Nobody. If a book should be written in favour of 
religion and morality, though neglected by all, it is read by Nobody. 
If a wretch should be consigned to the gallows, for robbing a man of 
sixpence on the highway, he is pitied by Nobody, he is owned by No- 


body, he is comforted by Nobody; whilst, on the other hand, if a vil- - 


lain in bigh life should rob an unsuspecting virgin of her heart, or tri- 
umph over her innocence— 

Nobody. He is noticed by Somebody, caressed by Somebody, ap- 
plauded by Somebody, and held out by Somebody as the honestest and 
worthiest fellow in the universe. 

Somebody. Too true. 


The old Soldier. 


BEING on a tour to the north, I was one evening arrested in my pro- 
gress, at the entrance of a small hamlet, by breaking the fore-wheel of 
my pheton. This accident rendering it impracticable for me to pro- 
ceed to the next town, from which I was now sixteen miles distant, I 
directed my steps to a small cottage, at the door of which, in a wood- 
bine arbour, sat a man of about sixty, who was solacing himself with a 
pipe. Inthe front of his house was affixed a small board, which I con- 
ceived to contain an intimation, that travellers might there be accom- 
modated. Addressing myself, therefore, to the old man, I requested 
his assistance, which he readily granted ; but on my mentioning an in- 
tention of remaining at his house all night, he regretted that it was not 
in his power to reccive me, and the more so as there was no inn in the 
village. It was not till now that I discovered my error concerning the 
board over the door, which contained a notification, that there was 
taught that useful art, of which, if we credit. Mrs. Baddeley’s Memoirs, 
a certain noble Lord was so grossly ignorant. In short, my friend 
proved to be the schoolmaster, and probably secretary to the hamlet. 
Affairs were in this situation when the Vicar made his appearance. He 
was one of the most venerable figures I had ever seen ; his time-silvered 
locks shaded his temples, whilst the lines of misfortune were, alas! but 
too visible in his countenance ; time had softened but could not efface 
them. On seeing my broken equipage, he addressed me, and when he 
began to speak, his countenance was illumined by asmile. “I pre- 
sume, Sir,” said he, “ that the accident you have just experienced will 
rendcr it impossible for you tb proceed. Should that be the case, you 

will be much distressed for ledgings, the place affording no accommo- 

dations for travellers, as my parishioners are neither willing nor able 

to support an alehouse ; and as we have few travellers, we have little 

need of one ; but if you will accept the best accommodation my cottage 

affords, it is much at your service.” After expressing the sense I en- 

tertained of his goodness, I joyfully accepted so desirable an offer. As 

we entered the hamlet, the sun was gilding with his departing beams 

the village spire, whilst a gentle breeze refreshed the weary hinds, who, 

seatcd beweath the venerable oaks that overshadowed their cottages, 
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were reposing themselves, after the labours of the day, and listening? 
attentively to the tale of an old soldier, who, like myself, had wandered 
thus far, and was now distressed for a lodging. He had been in several 
actions, in one of which he had lost a leg; and was now, like many 
other brave fellows, 


—_——_———. ** Doom’d to beg 
** His bitter bread thro’ realms his valor sav’d.”’ 


My kind host invited me to join the crowd, and listen to his tale. 
With this request I readily complied. No sooner did we make our ap- 
pearance, than I attracted the attention of every one. The appearancé 
of a stranger ina hamlet, two hundred miles from the capital, is gene- 
rally productive of surprise ; and every one examines the new comer 
with the most attentive observation. So wholly did my arrival engross 
the villagers, that the veteran was obliged to defer the continuation of 
his narrative till their curiosity should be gratified. Every one there 
took an opportunity of testifying the good will they bore my venerable 
host, by offering him a seat on the grass The good man and myself 
were son seated, and the brave veteran resumed his narrative, in the 
following words :—*‘ After,” continued he, “ 1 had been intoxicated, 
I was carried before a Justice, who was intimate with the Captain, at 
whose request he attested me before I had sufficiently recovered my 
senses to see the danger I was encountering. In the morning, when I 
came to myself, I found 1 was in custody of three or four soldiers, who, 
after telling me what had happened, in spite of all I could say, carried 
me to the next town, without permitting me to take leave of one of my 
neighbours. When they reached the town it was market-day, and I 
saw several of the people from our village, who were all sorry to hear 
what had happened, and endeavoured to procure my release, but in 
vain. After taking an affecting leave of my neighbours, I was marched 
to Portsmouth, and there, with an hundred more, embarked for the 
coast of Africa. During the voyage, most of our numbers died, or be- 
came so enfeebled by sickness, as to make them unfit for service. This 
was owing partly to the climate, partly to the want of water, and to 
confinement in the.ship. When we reached the coast of Africa, we 
were landed, and experienced every possible cruelty from our officers. 
At length, however, a man of war arrived, who had lost several ma- 
riners in a late action; and I, with some others, was sent on board to 
serve in that station. Soon after we put to sea we fell in with a French 
man of war. In the action I lost my leg, and was near being thrown 
overboard ; but the humanity of the chapiain preserved my life, and on 
my return to England procuted my discharge. I applied for the Chel- 
sea bounty ; but it was refused to me, because I lost my limb when 
acting as a marine; and as 1 was not a regular marine, i was not en- 
titled to any protection from the Admiralty ; therefore I am reduced to 
live on the good will of those who pity my misfortunes. To be sure 
mine is a hard lot ; but the King does not know it, or (God bless his 
Majesty!) he is too good to let those starve who have fought his 
battles.” 


L. 
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The Consultation of Physicians. 
(See the Plate.) 


AMONG the many diseases incident to human nature, and which 
prove fatal to the human race, none are more so than those caused by 
the ignorance of some of the Practitioners in Physic. 

Of characters of this description we have annexed a Caricature, where 
TPeath is called in to the consultation, and writes the last. recipe for the 
devoted patient. 

Some of these pretenders are so ve ry ignorant, as not to be able to 
ascertain the nature of the disease of the patient they visit ; and after 
the unfortunate victim, assisted by all-powerful Nature, has struggled 
for a considerable time against the disease and the re medy, at length is 
obliged to yield, and liter; rally dies o&h—rHe PrysiCIAN. 

This cannot be better illustrated than by the following anecdote :— 
A fellow in the county of —-— having assumed the name of Doctor; 
commenced practice among the poor people of the neighbourhood.— 
He was called in to visit a young man in the last stage of a liver com- 
plaint, for whom he preseribed such a dose, by way of emetic, that the 
young man died immediately after the operation. The Doctor called 
next day, and hearing that the patient was dead, asked the mother of 
the deceased if she had preserved what he had thrown up, for his in- 
spection ? “ Yes, Sir,” said the old woman; “ here it is.” The Doc- 
tor, after viewing it for some time, exclaimed, “‘ My good woman, 
dead or alive, your son is the better for having that off his stomach !’ 


Harriet.——A Fragment. 


—THE village clock now striking eight, the worthy Vicat' rose, and, 
Slipping gomething into the old man’s “hand, desired me to follow him. 
At our departure, the villagers promised to take eare of the old man. 
We returned the farewell civilities of the rustics, and directed our steps 
to the vicarage. It was sivall, with a thatched roof; the front was 
entirely covered with woodbine and honefsuckle, which strongly scented 
the circumambient air. A grove of ancient oaks, that surrounded the 
house, cast a solemn shade over, and preserved the verdure of the ad- 
jacent lawn, through the midst of which ran a small brook that gently 
murmured as it flowed. This, together with the bleating of the sheep, 
the lowing of the herds, the village murmurs, and the distant barkiny's 
of the trusty curs, who were now entering on their office as guardians 
of the hamlet, formed a concert at least equal to some I have heard at 
our public rooms. On entering the wicket, we were met by a little girl 
of six years old. Her dress was simple, but elegant; and her appear- 
ance such as spoke her destined for a higher sphere. As soon as she 
had informed her grandfather that supper was ready, she diopyed a 
court’sy and retired, I delayed not a moment in congratulating the 
2N 
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good old man on pussessing so great a treasure. He replied but with a 
sigh ; and we entered the house, where every thing was distinguished 
by an air of elegant simplicity that surprised me. On our entrance, he 
introduced me-to his wife ; a woman turned of forty, who still possessed 
great remains of beauty, and had much the appearance of a woman of 
fashion. She received me with easy politeness, and regretted that she 
had it not in her power to entertain me better. 1 requested her not to 
distress me with unnecessary, apologies, and we sat down to supper.+— 
The little angel who welcomed us at the door, now seating herself op- 
posite to me, offered me an opportunity of contemplating one of the 
finest faces 1 had ever beheld. My worthy host, observing how much 
I was struck with her appearance, directed my attention to a picture 
which hung over the mantle. It was a striking likeness of my little 
neighbour, only on a larger scale. ‘‘ That, Sir,” said he, ‘ is Hairiet’s 
mother; do you not think there is a vast resemblance ?’ To this I as- 
sented ; when the old man put up a prayer to Heaven, that she might 
resemble her mother in every thing but her unhappy fate. He then 
started another topic of conversation, without gratifying the curiosity 
he had excited concerning the fate of Harriet’s mother; for whom I 
already felt myself much interested. 

Supper being removed, after chatting some time, my worthy host 
conducted me to my bed-chamber, which was on the gr ound floor, and 
lined with jasmine, that was conducted in at the windows. | After wish- 
ing me a good night, he retired, leaving me to rest. The beauty of 
the scenery, however, and my usual propensity to walk by moon-light, 
induced me to leave my fragrant cell. When I sallied forth, the moon 
was darting her temperated rays through the shade that surrounded 
the cottage, tipping the tops of the venerable oaks with silver. After 
taking a turn or two on the lawn, I wandered to the spot ‘‘ where the 
rude forefathers of the hamlets sleep.” It was small, and for the most 
part surrounded with yew-trees of an ancient date, beneath whose solemn 
shade many generations had mouldered into dust. No sooner did I 
enter, than my attention was ¢ qught by a pillar of white marble, placed 
on the summit of a small eminence, the base of which was surrounded 
with honeysuckles and woodbines, whilst a large willow overshadowed 
the pillar. As I was with attention perusing the epitaph, I was not a 
little alarmed by the approach of a figure clothed in a long robe. The 
apparition continued advancing towards me with a slow step, and its 
eyes fixed'on the ground, which prevented it observing me till we were 
Within reach of each other. Great was my wonder at recognizing my 
worthy host in this situation ; nor was his astonishment less at finding 
his guest thus courting the appearance of goblins aud fairies, After 
each had expressed the surprise he felt, I proceeded to enquire whose 
dust was there enshrined. He replied, ‘‘ There, Sir, sleeps Harriet’s 
mother, an innocent but unfortunate woman. Pardon me, Sir,” said 
he, ‘* if fora mement I indulge my sorrow, and bedew my Harriet's 
grave with tears—a tribute that I often pay her much-loved memory» 


when the rest of the world are lost in sleep. Here he paused. * * 
* %& * * * *£ & kek 
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Account of the Brazils. 


S the connection which at present subsists between these countries 
and Portugal, excites a considerable degree of interest, it may not be 
amiss to give some account of the Brazils ; as the great probability is, 
that the entire population of Portugal will be under the necessity of 
removing to her colonies in that remote quartet.of the Globe. We 
shall, therefore, call the attention of our readers to the 


Propuctions or THe Brazizs. 


The province of Rio, Janeiro produces chiefly sugar. Bahia is ex- 
tremely fertile in cotton, tobacco, and sugar. Ilheos produces aburi- 
dance of Brazil wood. Para, or Grand Para, the most northern pro- 
vince, produces great quantities of cotton, sugar, vanilla, chocolate, 
and coffee ; a fleet, laden with these articles, sails annually for Lisbon. 
The climate is extremely hot ; and the woods abound with precious 
timber of great solidity and brilliant colours, and, some trees that yield 
odorous balsams. The province of Espiritu Santo is chiefly productive 
of sugar ; that of Fernambuco abounds in sugar, cotton, and Brazil 
wood : Siara possesses cotton, sugar, tobacco, and Brazil wood, the 
usual staples of the country. Of the interior provinces, little is known. 
Over that of Minas Geraes, or the General, Mines, the Portuguese affect 
to throw great obscurity, on account of the wealth ofthe mines. ‘Ihe 
Matogroso is the most inland and the most celebrated of these provinces. 
According to Alcedo, the Portugues¢ first took possession in 1761, hav- 
ing discovéred the richness of its gol! mines by means of the mission- 
aries ; a town was erected, and a governoy appointed. The land is 
barren, and provisions scarce and dear. The climaté is hot and inoist. 
Rio Janeiro has a decided preponderance over the other governments 
since the discovery of the gold and diamond mines, about one hundred 
leagues to the N. W. ; and the governor asstimes the style of “ Vicerey 
of Brazil.” Sir George Staunton, in his account of ‘the Embassy to 
China, says, ‘‘ that all the provinces are growing fast into opulence and 
importance. They manufactured several of the most necessary articles 
for their own consumption; and their produce was so considerable, 
that the balance of trade began to be already in their favour ; and re- 
mittances of bullion were made tg them from Europe, in’ return for 
the overplus of their exports beyond their imports.” 

The satne writer mentions, that the Portuguese settlers have shewn 
repeated symptonis of revolt from the parent country. Mr. Lindley has 
also the following patagraph upon this subject : 

“« I dined with a friend who has his saloon (the name with which they 
dignify their best rooms) ornamented with a set of French engravings 
of their late victorious generals. It was remarkable with what enthu- 
siasm my senhor recapitulated their exploits, and dwelt on their parti- 
cular merits ; deducing, perhaps, not the. most liheral inferences on the 
occasion, This partiality for the republicans and their principles Mhave 
long observed very general both here (Bahia) and in other parts of Brazil 
among the younger branches of society ; who have imbibed such’ notiops 
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so effectually, that I should not wonder at this circumstance eventually 


causing a total change in their political situation. ‘They always ridicule . 


their subjection, and segm to be conscious that they possess the most 
desirable country in the world, sufficient of itself to supply all the wants 
ef man.” 

COMMERCB, 


Du Cunha, a Portuguese author, and bishop of Fernambuco, has 
written a curious work on the commerce of the Portuguese colonies.— 
Among other things, the trade in timber is a favorite object with him ; 
and he prefers the negatree, the ipe, the guramirim, and sucupira, 
which chiefly grow ip Amazonia, to the strongest and best timber in 
Europe. Our author justly regards the agriculture as a principal con- 
sideration ; and the fertility of Byazil js remarkable. The province of 
Rio Grande might alone supply a great part of Europe with wheat, 
hemp, and other products. Da Cunha regards this province as the 
richest in Brazil. It is to be regretted that the river whence it derives 
its name is little navigable, on account of the shoals. 

That the commerce of this country is not in a yery flourishing state, 
may be expected; and it was remarked to Mr, Lindley, by a native, that 
Brazil, considering the number of years it has been colonized, the space 
it occupies, and the inhabitants it contains, exhibits the greatest defi- 
ciency of genius and curiosity perhaps on the globe. 

Bahia, indeed, carries on a considerable commerce, but this is to be 
attributed rather to its local advantages than to the industry of its inha- 
bitants. ‘The chief trade is directly with Lisbon and Oporto, in which 
about fifty large vessels are employed that perform their voyages with 
greet dispatch. ‘These vessels supply the cqlopy with European and 

ndian manufactures, as well as wine, flour, bacalhao, Dutch cheese, 
salt, and other commodities ; and regeive in return cotton, sugar, aqua 
ardent, (a spirituous distillation from cane juice and molasses, but dif- 
ferent in flayour from rum) coffee, tobacco, lignum vite, mahogany, 
satin and tulip woods, a yariety of gums, balsams, and medicinal roots, 
giving a considerable balance of profit in favour # Lisban. The Bahians 
1ave permission to import their own slaves, and to bring, in the same 
vessels, different African articles, such as wax and gold dust, which 
they obtain in exchange for coarse printed ¢ottons (chiefly of Lisbon ma- 
nufacture), aqua ardent, and tobacco, The price of a slaye in Bahia 
is about thirty pounds sterling, 

The distant colon:al, or home trade, of the Bahians, is likewise con- 
siderable and extensive ; and that to the southern provinces, Rio Grande, 
in particular, very lucrative. The trade carried on in the immediate 
confines of the bay, of which a great part is inland, is astonishing.— 
‘There are full eight hundred launches and sumacks of different sizes, 
daily bringing their tribute of commerce to the capital ; tobacco, cot- 
ton, and various drugs from Cachsiera ; the greatest assortment of come 
mon earthenware from Jaguaripe ; ‘rum and whale oil from Itaponca; 
timber from the province of the Ilheos ; farinha and salt fish from Porto 
Seguro ; cotton and maize from the river Real and San Francisco; and 
sugar, fige weod, and vegetables from all quarters, Bahig, as well as 
Fe*nambuco, has a staple for cotton ; and on the importation of thig 
article in the launches gnd sumacks, the whole is landed at a warehouse 
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appointed for the purpose, where it is weighed, sorted, and pressed ; 
its quality, first, second, or inferior, marked on the bales ; and then it 
is ready for exportation. In this general store it continues till disposed 
of by the owner, at the prices commonly fixed by the staplers. 

The mode of conducting their commerce is by barter, notwithstand- 
ing the abundance of specie in circulation, and they credit each other 
to a great extent. In their dealings, a mean and knavish cunning pre- 
vails, particularly when trading with strangers ; of whom they will ask 
for a eommodity double the price they will take, while they endeavour 
to undervalue what they are to have in exchange by every artifice in 
their power. ; ‘ 
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A true Story. 







“ If inthe maze of fate [ blindly run, 
And backward trod those paths I ought to shun ; 
For all my errors blame the Fates’ decree.” 





(Continued from Page 234.) 



















f* JVWFY arm dropt with the shot.—Murderér! stuttered I slowly —The 
forest was still as a church-yard—I heard distinctly that I had said mur- 
derer. As I slipt nearer, the nan died. Long did I stand speechless 
before the deceased ; a lpud fit of laughter, at length gave me respira. 
tion. Will you now hold your angus? my friend? said I, and stepping 
boldly up to the body, turned the qutwards. The eyes stood wide 
open; I grew serious, and became again quite silent—I began to feel 


strange. 

«s The judgment of God never once occurred to me; but a judgment 
I do not well know which, a confused remembrance of the halter and 
sword, and the execution of a woman for child-murder whicli I had wit- 
i nessed when a schoo]-boy, There was something extremely frightful 
for me in the idea, that my life from the present moment was forfeited, 
The other particulars of what I then felt I cannot now recollect. { 
wished immediately after the perpetration of the murder, that the 
huntsman had still lived. I did pe violence to recall in a lively man- 
ner to my remembrance all the eyil he had done me during his life, but 
strange! my memory seemed as if it had died within me; 1 could not 
retrace a single circumstance of all that but a quarter of, an hour before 
». rad driven me mad; 1 could not at all conceive how | could haye been 

ilty of this murder ! 
“* Still did 1 continue standing before the corpse—1 could hardly tear 
myself from it. ‘The cracking of whips and the creeking sound of car- 
per waggons, as they drove through the wood, brought meto myself. 






or it was scarcely a mile from the road, where the crime was committed, 
was forced to think of my safety. 
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“ Without following any proper course, I strayed deeper into the 
wood. Onthe way I récollected that the murdered huntsman used td 
wear a watch. I needed money to regain the frontiers; and yet I had 
not the courage to return to the place where the deceased lay. Here the 
thoughts of the . devil, and the omnipresence of the Almighty, startled 
me. I mustered all my courage; resolved to put all hell at defiance, I 
returned tathe place; t found what I expected, and in a green p 
a little mope thana dollarin money, Just as I was going to put both 
them up, I suddenly stopt short anddeliberated. It was no fit of shame, 
nor yet of fear to aggravate my crime by robbery—spite it was, I believe, 
that made me throw the watch from me, and retain but half the money. 
1 wished ta pass for a personal enemy of him I had shot, but not for his 
robber. 

«« Now I fled to the interior of the forest. I knewthat the wood ex- 
tended sixteen miles to the northward, and then touched the frontier. 
I ran quite breathless until it was high noon. The precipitation of my 
fight had dispersed my remorse of conscience, but it returned more dread- 
fully as my strength became more exhausted. A thousand frightful 
forms passed before me, and pierced my breast like daggers. Betwixt a 
life constantly disquieted by the fears of death, and a violent exit from it 
by my own hands, there was now a dreadful alternative left me, and 
choose I must. I had not courage to rid myself of the world by suicide, 
and felt such horror at the prospect of remaining init. Racked in my 
choice betwixt the certain torments of this life, and the uncertain terrors, 
of eternity, alike incapable to live and to die, I spent the sixth hour of my 
flight ; an hour replete with tortures of which no mortal as yet cap form 
an idea. 

“ Retired within. myself and. slow, baving unconsciously drawn my 
hat over my face, as if this could have rendered me undistingwishable to 
the eye of inayimate nature, Thad followed imperceptibly the track of 
asmall foot path, which led me through the thickest recesses of the 
wood, when suddenly a harsh commanding voice before me called, halt 4 
The voice Wis quite near me; my distraction and the flapped hat had pre- 
vented my looking around me. I raised my eyes, and saw a wild man, 
who bore a creat. Linbtay club adyancing towards me. His figure bor, 
dered on the gigantic—consternation with which’ 1 was seized, at, least 
made my believe so; and the colour of his skin was of a tawney mulatto 
black, whieh the white of a squinting eye rendered truly horrible. He 
had, instead of a belt, a thick rope tied twice round a green Woollen coat, 
in which he wore a large slaughtering knife, witha pistol, He repeated 
his orders, and asturdy arm held me fast.. The voice of a mortal had. 
frightened me, but the appearance of a cuffian.gave me.courage. In the. 
situation in which I at present was, I had cause totremble for eyery ho- 
nest man, but none to dreada villain. . 

«« Who are you ?” said this apparition, 
is Your equal, was my answer,—if you are really what you appear tg, 

” ; 

‘ That is not the right way out of the forest. What is your business, 
here? * 

“« Who gave you a right to ask?” answered I abstinately. 

The man Viewed me twice from head te foot. It seemed as if he waa, 
comparing my figure with his own, and my answer with my figure— 
* You speak in a brutal manner; much like a begyar,’ said he at last. 
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** That may be ; it is what I was but yesterday. ” 
** The man laighed, ‘ One might take an oath on‘ it,’ eried he, ‘ that 
you still wished to pass for nothing better to-day.’ 
** Perhaps then for something worse.—I wish to get on.” 
‘ Softly uny friend! what isall your hurry?” 1 recollected myself for a 
moment; [ know not how the word come on my tongué.—“‘Life is 
hort,” said Tslowly, “arid hell endures for ever.” 
“ He stared me full in the face.’ “I'll be d——d,"'said he, at last, 
“if you have not made an hair-breath escape from some gallows.’ 
“That aay, perhaps, still happen; so to our next meeting, comrade.” 
* Here's to you, comrade!’ cried he, as he drew from his wallet.a tin 
flask; ‘frém which he took an hearty ‘draught, and reached it to me. 
My flight and anxiety had exhausted my strength; and, during the whole 
terrible day, nothing as yet passed my lips. ‘I feared indeed to have. pe- 
rished with faintness in this forest, where, in a circumference of twelve 
iniles, I could not to find ‘the least refreshment. ‘You may judge 
how gladly { pledged him in this proffered health. By this cordial my 
limbs were animated with new strength, my heart with fresh'courage and 
hope, and love of life; I began to conceive that Iwas not altogether 
miserable ; such were the effects of this'welcomé liquor. Nay, | confess 
it, my situation again approached that/of the happy; ‘for I had, at last, 
after a thousand disappointed ‘hopes, found'a creature who bore a resem- 
blance to myself. 

« Fhe man had stretched himself on the grass; ¥ did the same. 

** Yout draught hath been of service to me,” said I} +‘ we: must be better 
acquainted with one another.” 

“ He struck fire tb light his pipe. 

** Have you been long in the trade?” 

“« He looked ‘at me stedfastly.—* What do you mean by that ?’ 

«© Has this been often bloody?” I drew the knife from his belt. 

‘Who are you?’ said he in a terrible voice, and laid’the pipe aside. 

_ “ A murderer; like yourself!’ but ay yet only a’beginner.” 

* The man looked sternly at me, then tovk up his pipe again. 

‘ You do not live here?’ said he at last. 

“‘ Three miles ‘from this, the keeper of the Sun;’in' L—, if you have 
everheard of me,” 

** The man sprang up like one deprived of his senses. 

‘ The décr' stealer, Wolf?” Cried he hastily. 

“ The same!” 

‘ Welcome, ‘comrade! welcome!” cried he, and stiook mie heartily by 
the hand.” ‘ That is excellent that I have you at last, landlord! Year and 
day I have been thinking how to get'you. I know’you very'well. I have 
been told of all that has happened. f inv long reckoned on you.’ 

** Reckoneéd on me! for what then ?” 

* The whdle country rings of you; you have been:persewmted by jus- 
tice, Wolf; you have been ruined; the manner if whieh they have 
treated’ you is sinful.’ 

“The man grew warm— because you shot a couple of wild deer, 
which the prince feeds on out felda-and meatlows,’-they have for years 
dragged ‘yoo about the work-house and thé fortres#’; they have robbed 
you of your house and livelihood; they have reduced you to beggary. 

Is'it Comie ‘to this brother, brother; that a man ‘is tobe valued no higher 
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than a hare? are we not better than the beasts of the field? And 4 fellow 
like you could endure this ? 

** Could I help it ?” 

. ' That we shall see. But tell me, where do you come-from now, and 
what are your intentions * 

** I related to him my whole history. The man, without waiting until 
I had finished,sprang up with eager impatience; and drew me after him. 
* Cote; brother landlord;’ said he, ‘now you are ripe, now | have got you 

where I wanted you. I shall gain honour by you. Follow me.’ 

** Where will you lead me?” 

* Don't ask questions. Follow; he dragged me foreibly after him: 

«* We had proceeded near a mile, the forest became hore and moré 
uneven, impervious, and entangled ; neither of us spoke a single word, 
until at last the whistle of my conductor rouseil me from my reveries. I 
cast my eyes around me; we stood on the eraggy preeipice of a rock, 
which descended into a deep cleft. A second whistle answered from the 
inmost womb of the rock, and a ladder, as of itself slowly arose out of 
the hollow. My leader descended first, desiring me to wait until he 
should return. ‘ 1 must chain the dog,’ added he, ‘ you are a stranger 
here, the beast would tear youto pieces.’ With that he went. 

** Now I stood alone on the brink of the abyss, andI very well knew 
that I was alone. The imprudence of my guide had not escaped my 
notice; amoment’s resolution to have drawn up the ladder, I was safe, and 
my flight secured. I must confess, I was conscious of this. I looked 
down into the gulf which was now to receive me ; it gave me a dark idea 
of the abyss of hell, from which there can be no hope of salvation. - I 
began to tremble at the path | was now going to tread; a speedy flight 
only could save rhe. 1 resolved on this flight ; already I stretched out 
my arm to lay hold of the ladder, but at once it thundered in my ears, it 
sounded on every side like the scofling laughter of hell: ‘ what has a 
rourderer to risk!’ and my arm fell powerless to my side. My score: of 
iniquity was full; the time for repentance was no more; the murder I 
had committed lay towered up behind me like a roek, and barred my 
return forever. At the same time my conductor again appeared, and in- 
timated to me I might come down. Now I had no longer an alternative 
—1 descended. 

«* We had proceeded a few steps under the cleft; when the bottom ex- 
tended itself, and discovered several huts. In the midst of these a round 
green opened to the view, on which several people, eighteen or twenty 
ih number, had laid themselves around a coal fire. ‘ Here, comrades,’ 
said my leader, and presented ine in the midst of the circle, ‘our land- 
lord of the Sun; bid him welcome.’ 

“‘ Landlord of the Sun!’ cried all at the sathe time; and every one 
darted up, aud pressed round me, men and women. Shall I confess it, 
the joy was undissembled and sincere; contidence, even regard, was ap- 
parent in every face, One squeezed my hand, another familiarly took hold 
of me by the cvat. 

** The whole scene was as the meeting with an old acquaintance, who 
is dear to us. My arrival had interrupted the feast which was just going 
to begin. They immediately recommenced it, and invited me to drink 
to the welcome. Venison of every sort was their meal, and the flask with 
wine, circulated freely from neighbour to neighbour. Good living and 
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harmony seemed to inspire the whole band, and every one vied to express 
his joy at my arrival, ina manner more licentious than his neighbour. 

‘«* They had: seated me betwixt two women, which was the place of 
honour at table. 1 expected to find them the refuse of their sex, but how 
great was my astonishment on discovering amongst this abandoned crew 
the most beautiful female forms which ever my eyes had seen. Margaret, 
the elder and more beautiful of the two, dssumed the title of maid, and 
could scarce have attained her five-and-twentieth year; she talked in a 
very licentious manner, and what her tongue concealed her gestures 
fully expressed. Maria, the younger, was married, but had eloped from, 
a husband who had used her ill. She was more delicate, but looked 
rather pale and sickly, and dazzled less than her fiery neighbour. Both 
these women contended with One another to inflame my desires; the 
beauteous Margaret endeavoured to obviate my reserve with her licen- 
tious jests, but she was altogether my aversion, and the bashful Maria 
had capfivated my heart for ever. 

‘You see, brother landlord,’ began the man who had brought me 
here, ‘ you see on what footing we live here with one another, and every 
day isthe same. If you can therefore resolve to find our manner of life 
agreeable, become one of us, and be our leader. Hitherto I have filled 
that honourable station, but I will yield the place to you. Do youagree, 
comrades *” 

*« A joyful yes was issued from each throat. 

*« My determination cost me but little. ‘I'll stay with you, comrades,’ 
called iin a loud and resolute tone of voice, as I stepped into the midst 
of the gang. ‘I'll stay with you,’ called I again, ‘ on condition that you 
will relinquish tome my pretty neighbour.’ All consented to grant my 
desire ; and I became the captain of a band of robbers.” 

I pass over the remaining part of the history, the merely detestable 
can have nothing instructive for the reader. An unfortunate wretch, 
who is sunk so very low as this, must at last become familiar with every 
vice which disgraces human nature—but he never committed a second 
murder, as he himself declared when put to the torture, 


(To be continued:) 


To rng Eprror or rae Hipernia Macazine. 
SIR, . 
"THOUGH an old man, I flatter myself that my letter will not be passed 
over wholly without attention by your young readers. I wish to call 
‘their attention to a subject of some importance, the decline of Good 
Manners, and more particularly of that gallantry which characterized 
their fathers. 

Iam not, Sir, one of the school of Chesterfieli—I am not for put- 
ting the Graces before the Virtues, and for passing through life as if 
it were a ball-room ; I certainly think that we were bor for something 
better and wiser, than to dance all night and to dress all day ; to em- 
ploy the morning to no other purpose than as a preparation for the 
evening.. But though I think that what are called manners and po- 
ikteness: may be valued too much, and that in fact they are so valued 
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when they ate put above morals, yet I think, at the same time, that 
they may be valued too little, and that they are so estimated when they 
are sacrificed wholly to convenience and to ease. 

Manners, Sir, if 1 were called upon to define them, I should state to 
be the law of domestic life, the end and object of them as the general 
ease arid convenience which is obtained by oceasional sacrifices on the 
part of individuals. As it happens in the civil law of the country that 
the liberty of all is made up of the noutual sacrifices of individuals, so is 
good breeding a system according to which individuals must sacrifice for 
mutual benefit. 

Now, Sir, the subject of my complaint is, that this good-breeding 
has of late years gone wholly out of fashion. It has happened, in short, 
to politeness what has happened to better things; the extravagance of 
some of its bigotted professors has brought the thing itself into discredit. 
But this is not as it should be ; the abuse, and the consequences of the - 
abuse, are no argument against the natural quality of the thing in its 
proper degree. ‘To compare great things with small, it is no objection 
to religion that persecution has sometimes desolated the world ; nor is 
it a good argument against monarchy, that Nero and Charles V. were 
tyrants. Though Nash, therefore, was a coxcomb, and Chesterfield a 
puppy, there is still some good in politeness; and manners are not a 
mere name, because France, the former land of refinement, became a 
country of blood. 

when I was a young man, Sir, there was one point of manners which 
ws never infringed—a delicate preference of the convenience and com- 
fort of the ladies above our own personal ease. If a party of ladies, for 
example, entered the box of a play-house, the gentlemen therein im- 
mediately rose, and conceded them the best seats which were not already 
occupied by other ladies. Having occasion to go to the play lately, I 
ro.e in the same manner on the entrance of a set of young females. I 
was surprised to see no one follow my example. All the front part of 
the box, for two or three whole seats, were occupied by gentlemen, 
mst of them young men, who made no offer to move or even to rise 
frm their seats. I even asked one of them, whiether he would ac- 
commodate the ladies? _‘‘ No, Sir,” replied he, “ the ladies may accom- 
modate themselves ;” an answer which appeared to nie in no sniall de- 
gree extraordinary, and not very honourable to those who gave it. 

How could these young men, Sir, reconcile this conduct to them- 
selves? Perhaps they will object, why should we sacrifice our own ease 
and convenience to strangers, to ladies whom we never saw before, and 
may never see again? Suppose, however, that these young men had 
wives, sisters, or mothers, belonging to themselves, would they not 
have put them into the front places ?—Certainly. Would they not like- 
wise wish, that if these females belonging to themselves had happened 
to enter the box after all the front seats were occupied, would they not 
wish, I say, that the gentlemen present should rise, and make them 
the offer ?—Most certainly. It is of general conveniences, therefore, 
that these sacrifices should be made. The gain would be mutual ; why, 
therefore, is not the practice general. 

lam, Sir, your humble servant, 


CuristorHek CRUMBLE, 
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Letter on Dress, 


From Euiza to Jutta, explanatory and descriptive. 


Rosewood Villa, Richmond, 


WELL, dear Julia, after having run our round of pleasure with the 
great and: gay, sporting with the dashers at Brighton races, joining 
with the fashionable throng at Worthing, admiring the fresh imported 
cits at Margate, and sighing over the military heroes embarking at, 
Ramsgate, here I am,—quietly seated beneath a branching willow, 
whose boughs, reclining in luxuriant loveliness, embrace the quieily 
flowing Thames. The villa of which we are at present the inmates, is 
the residence of Sir James M‘Laurence, a cheerful generous Hibernian ; 
who being very handsome, very insinuating, and very poor, gladly ful- 
lowed the example of his countrymen, in compounding with a rich city 
heiress, by giving himself and a title in exchange for the lady's fortune 
and estates. The father of Lady M‘Laurence was a respectable merchant, 
whose name, for more than fifty years, had resounded within the pre- 
cincts of Change-Alley; he was the intimate friend of my uncle, and 
his daughter consequently one of cousin Mary's oldest friends. This re- 
lation will account to you for our present destination. 

Lady M‘Laurence presumes much on her wealth, is somewhat vulgar, 
and ill-informed ; her person and manners at once coarse and unengaging ; 
and Sir James, who appears to possess a, lively sensibility for female 
beauty and elegance, seems occasionally to observe these uxattractive 
qualities in his partner, spite of that fortune which permits him to 
pursue other pleasures than thosearising from a reciprocal interchange 
of affection and tenderness, My dear Julia, I have lately seen too much 
of those comforts and advantages which a good fortune procures, to 
form any high-flown notion of—‘ Love in a Cottage;” on the contrary, 
from a more extensive observation of men and manners, I 4 more in- 
elined to echo the adage of our old nurse, who used to tell us, that 
“« When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the window.”- And 
yet, dear friend, one would wish that fortune should be but a secondary 
consideration in the choice of a partner for life. 

But as this style is rather foreign to the destined purport of my letter, 
I will dismiss it for the present, and proceed to simple detail. I inclose 
in this packet, dear Julia, a long list of fashionable descriptions, col- 
lected from the several places where we have lately soyourned, and shall 
confine myself to a few choice delineations of such costumes as havesincs 
attracted my attention. Mary accompanied the three lady B——’s to the 
Jféte at Oatlands, last week; and ‘was highly charmed with the cordiality, 
fascination and benevolent manners of the Royal hostess. Nothing could 
exceed the taste, animation, and hospitality of the charming scene. The 
dresses of the Ladies B—— was so singular in their construction and 
design, that they will be found worthy of delineation, were it only on 
the score of novelty ; they were stiled the Carmelite, or Convent vest, 
and were formed of a gossamer satin, the colour a nun’s brown. They 
were cut low in.the back and bosom, with a plain long sleeve of white 
crape; a French tippet of the same, cut in Vandykes, and entirely with- 
gut trimming, met the edge of the vest round the bosom, and sat close 
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+e the form; round the throat it was finished with a row of convent 
Aeads, and a cross was suspended from the centre, of Jerusalem wood. 
b deep black velvet cestus, pointed before and behind, confined the 
eottom of the waist, which was much longer than are usually seen, and 
pach point reached to the edge of the tippet. The hair was worn in 
ands and braids on one side of the,head, and a few loose curls fell on 
he other. On the crown of the head, and placed towards one side, was 
a flat and fanciful disposed turban of crirason muslin, thickly interwoven 
with small gold spots, and worn somewhat in the Chinese style. The 
three sisters are nearly of the same height, of a middle stature, and 
neatly rather than elegantly formed. Their complexions were a clear 
brown, and their features expressive, without being handsome ; but the 
trio thus singularly adorned naturally excited universal attention. 

Mary wore a short (lress of black net lace, over a white satin under- 
dress, the bottom and drapery ornamented with borders of the pheasant’s 
eye and myrtle tastefully blended. Her hair was braided in bands, and 
twisted fancifully with Chinese pearl; bracelets and armlets of the same, 
with the barrel snap of diamonds. Her shoes were white satin, trimmed 
with silver , and she wore a bouquet of the Cape-heath and jasmine. 

We have just received dresses from town appropriated for that inter~ 
mediate style which at thisseason is more generally adopted ; for except 
on very particular occasions, it is thought prodigiously vulgar to dress 
much in the country; I do not mean to infer, that less attention is re- 
quired in this order of personal decoration; for a correct taste ig more 
immediately discernible in this, than in any other style of costume. 
The most striking article in this line isa frock dress of plain India 
muslin, with separate waists, let in entirely round, with treble rows of 
beading. The morning waist is made of’ embroidered muslin, similar 
to that which composes the dress, and buttons up the back; it sits high 

in the neck, and close to the form, and is finished with pointed capes 
round the throat, trimmed with narrow Vandyke lace. The long sleeve 
a la Catalani, is of plain muslin, similar to that which composes the 
dress. The other waist which transforms this elegant garb into the 
evening dress, is formed entirely of footing lace, and beadings of em- 
broidery, extended over a lining of white sarsnet; the sleeve, short 
and full, is formed on the cross, finished at the edge with a row of 
beading, and’ confined in the centre of the arm and bosom with the 
heart’s-ease broach.—I have never seen any dress which blends at once 
more convenience, neatness, and elegance. For more minute parti- 
culars, I refer you, dear Julia, to the list of general remarks which ac- 
companies this ; and shall hasten now to conclude my epistle by a farther 
attention to your wishes, in recommending to your perusal the following 
new works. I know that in spite of all opposition, you continue your 
predilection for the epistolary style; read therefore a novel in letters, en- 
titled—Love as it may be, and friendship as it ought to be, by Mrs. 
Bayfield; I know you will need no other inducement than the decision 
passed on it by the late elegant authoress, and inestimable woman, Mrs. 
Cooper. The Hungarian Brothers and The Aphorisms of Sir Philip 
Sidney, from the pens of the amiable sisters, the Miss Porters, I am sure 
you will read with avidity. The benevolent Monk shall arrive with the 
next packet ; we are too deeply engaged in it to part with it at present, 
Adieu! dear, and ever dear Julia, conclude me always your attachedand 
affectionate. ELIZA. 
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Gratitude—A Tale. 


‘THE Earl of S——, one of the richest Peers of Great-Britain, had 
been in London, and on his return intended to call on one of his te- 
nants. He had no other attendants than a coachman and one servant. 
He had not travelled six miles from the metropolis, when he was 
obliged to pass through a wood, where his carriage was surrounded by 
six highwaymen. Two bound the coachman, two the servant, and two 
applied a pistol to the breast of the nobleman. 

** Your pocket-book !" said one of the robbers, with a horrid coun- 
tenance. Instead of which the Earl pulled out a heavy purse, which he 
presented to him. 

«* Have the goodness, my lord, to produce your pocket-book,” said 
the robber, who with his left hand weighed the purse, and with the 
right continued to present the pistol. 

The Earl drew out his pocket-book, and delivered it wp, which the 
robber examined. Whilst he was thus engaged, his countenance excited 
the attention of the former. His full eyes, curved nose, distorted cheeks, 
wide mouth, and projecting chin, presented an object more disgusting 
than he had ever before witnessed. The robber, after taking some 
.papers out of the book, returned it to the nobleman. 

*« A prospérous jourhey, my Lord,” he cried, and rode off with his 
companions towards London. 

The Earl, upon his return home, examined his book, which had con- 
tained two thousand five hundred pounds in notes, and to his great asto- 
nishment, found five hundred ‘pounds remaining. He rejoiced at the 
discovery, and related the adventure to his friends, at the same time 
adding, that the counténance of the man was so extraordi , that it 
would never be absent from his‘ recollection. Two years already 
elapsed since the affair happened, and the particulars of it had passed 
from his mind, when one morning he received a penny post-letter, while 
in London, the contents of which were as follow :— 

** My Lord,—I am a poor German Jew. The prince whose subject I 
Was, oppressed my sect insoeruel a manner, aa to oblige me, with five 
others, to seek an asylum in Great Britain. I fell ill during the voyage, 
and the bark which was to have conveyed us from the vessal to the shore 
was overturned by the storm. A man whose face I had never before 
seen, sprang into the sea, and saved me at the risk of his own life. 

** He carried me to his house, procured me a nurse and a physician. 
He was a clothier, and had twelve children alive. I tse 5 and of- 
fered my host some recompence for his hospitality, but he rejected every 
offer, and only requested me to visit him sometimes. I went soon after, 
and found him extremely dejected. ‘The disturbances had broken out in 
America, and he had sent to Boston goods to the amount of eight thou- 
sand pounds, which the merchants refused topay. He confessed to me, 
that a bill would becomedue upon him in the course of a month, which 
hecould not honour ; that consequently his credit would be destroyed, 
and his ruin completed. I would have willingly given him assistance, 
had it been in my power. I considered myself indebted to him for my 
life, which I ought not to regard as too great a sacrifice in serving my 
benefactor. I went to my companions, and represented to them the 
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state of the case. They were all bound to me by the tenderest ties of 
friendship, and willing to aid me in the execution of any plan I should 
suggest. We agreed, therefore, to take the desperate and unwarrant- 
able measures of highway robbery, to procure the necessary sum, Ac- 
cident made us acquainted with your intended route, and the money which 
you had in your possession. We laid our plan accordingly, and sue- 
ceeded ia a manner already known to you. I inclosed the two thousand 
pounds which I took from your pocket-book, in a letter to my benefactor, 
saying, that I would suit the payment of it to his circumstances. The 
money was of temporary service to him, but as he had lost all his Ame- 
rican property, he died soon after, insolvent. Fortune, however, was 
more favourable to me; I obtained a prize of five thousand pounds in 
the lottery. I have, therefore, sent you the inclosed, which is thesum, 
with the interest, that I took from you. You will find another thousand 
pounds, which I should be obliged to you to send to the F. family in 
F . Upon the receipt of this letter, my companions and myself 
will be on our way to Germany, where we wish, if possible, to take up 
our residence; I protest to you that none of our pistols were loaded 
when we assaulted you, and none of our hangers unsheathed. What I 
have done and said, will shield me, I hope, from being considered so 
obnoxious a member of society as my conduct at first might lead you to 
suppose. Accept the good wishes of an individual whose mtentions were 
pure, though his conduct might be criminal.” 

The Earl had no sooner read the letter than he made inquiries for the 
clothier’s family, and gave them the two thousand pounds which the Jew 
had sent, 


Ingratitude.----A Tale, 


A youre man ofa rich family -was studying many years ago in a Ger- 
man university. He hada good form, and one of the most beautiful 
countenances. The structure of his foreheed and nose gave him an 
indescribable air of nobility and greatness. His acquaintances discovered 
in his looks a complacency mingled with condescension ; but women 
were so Captivated with his appearance, as not to lose his image from 
their minds asleep or awake. He was called the **** Apollo, except 
by those who knowiug no better, gave him the name of the beautiful 
X. He was said, in a short time, to have raised the flame of jealousy 
in the breasts of many ladies, who were equally ambitious of receiving 
his attention. 

In the house where this youth resided, lived a young female, whose 
time and thoughts were much occupied in adorning her person. She 
had an attic story, where she subsisted by her own industry, and bore an 
irreproachable character. She was about twenty years of age, and pos; 
sessed some charms, which she could set off to the greatest advantage. 
The young man met her sometimes on the stairs, and was pleased with 
her appearance. He made enquiries respecting her, and upon thei 
next meeting spoke to her, and attempted to snatch a kiss, for which he 
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Yereived a violent blow in the face; a circumstance as unexpected as it 
was extraordinary. 

The charms of the maid, and perhaps still more his wounded pride, 
spurred him on to make every effort for a farther acquaintance with her. 
By his modest and cautious deportment towards her, he rerhoved the 
unfavourable impression from her mind, which paved the way for ob- 
taining her confidence, and afterwards the permission to pay her a few 
visits when opportunities should offer. 

He came very often, and Julia, for so the girl was named, began to 
inquire, upon his departure, on what day she might expect him again. 
He gained sufficient courage to ask a single kiss, which was not refused. 
Upon the next visit he asked kisses, which were likewise granted. At 
last he presumed to make another request, to which he received a posi- 
tive refusal. She was deaf to his intreaties and supplications, He 
fell upon his knees, but still her principles remained unshaken. 

One day he came and found her bathed in tears. He eagerly be- 
sought her to tell him the cause of her grief, which, after a length of 
time, she made known to him. She had some ruffles by her, which 
were the bridal ornament of a noble lady. These ruffles had been 
missing since yesterday evening, and cost nearly fifty crowns. Julia 
sobbed, wrung her hands, and refused any consolation. The young 
man kissed her, and went away. . 

He had an acquaintance in the eity, who had passed his minority a 
short time since, and received a paternal inheritance of several thou- 
sand crowns. He knew his obliging disposition, and therefore applied 
to him upon the present occasion. 

“Friend Z,’ said he, ‘if you do not lend me fifty crowns this 
moment, F shall not be able fo exist. You know the meanness of my 
father, and my own narrow income; as soon as | take possession of my 
father’s property, I will pay you with interest and a thousand thanks ; 
I am almost mad with grief, and shall never survive your refusal.” 

‘« T have a good opinion of you,” said Z. “ your countenance indicates 
no bad intention ; I will lend you the money.” Upon these words he 
went and counted out the sum, gave it to the former, and accepted his 
bond. X. embraced his benefactor, as called him, he hastily put the 
money into his pocket, ana hurried away to Julia, whom he found in 
great distress on account of his abrupt departure. 

‘« Here Julia,” said he to her, “ here are the fifty crowns ; purchase 
the rufftes with this, and consider me your friend.” 

Struck with astonishment, the girl was unable to utter a syllable; she 
sat for some time motionless upon her chair, with her eyes on the ground. 
At length she sprang up, and fell upon his neck—* Well,” said she, 
“‘ Tam poor, and you are fich; I take the money; but I take it only 
ow the condition of repaying it in the same manner, and not as a 
present.” ’ 

It was twilight, and Julia was going to light a candle, but he pre- 
vented her ; she suffered herself to be detained; anxiety and gtief nad 
exhausted her spirits, which an excess of gratitude had contributed to 
destroy. The innocent and beautiful girl supplicated ;—she could do 
no more; she had lost all power of resistance. Nothing less than a mi- 


racle could have protected her from the rude embraces of a villain— 
Julia fell, ° 
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The ruffles had slipt behind the drawers, which she found the next 
morning. She wrotea few lines, inclosed the fifty crowns, and waited 
an opportunity to give the note into the hands of X. He took them, and 
purchased some trifles for new years gift’s—He visited Julia a few 
evenings afterwards, but did not find her in the weak state in which he 
had left her. Upon his return to his chamber he found a letter, the 
contents of which infurmed him of his father’s illness, and his particular 
wish to see him. He made no delay, but travelled post to Residenz, 
buried his father, and returned in six months afterwards. 

He went immediately to Julia, and instead of a blooming maid which 
he had left, hé found a death-like form, with dull and hollow 
eyes, and sunk cheeks. Her figure startled him, at first, as he 
surveyed her. After some questions, he learned, that she would soon 
become a mother. H= staid a few moments, threw a ducat on the table, 
and went away. 

Julia wrote a note to him, thanked him in a sorrowful manner for 
his benefaction, and inquired of him what he proposed to do for her, 
and her child. She received no answer ;—she wrote more notes, which 
were likewise unanswered. She sent a friend to him. X. replied, that 
he wished not tc be interrupted. At the persuasion of this friend, 
Julia lodged her complaint against him, and this paragon of excellence 
was compelled to take oath before the court, that he had never had any 
connection with the maid. The child died before it was three months 
old, and was soon followed by its wounded mother. X. concluded his 
studies, went home to Residenz, undertook the management of his 
own property, which consisted of three estates, accepted of an office, 
and married a fortune offifty thousand crowns. 

His friend Z. who had before lent him the fifty crowns, was reduced 
to difficulties by the bank: uptcy of a merchant to whom he had en- 
trusted his property. Once when he was very much embarrassed, he 
wrote to X. and reminded him in a very gentle manner of the fifty 
crowns, to which he received no reply. ; 

The various’ mortifications which the honest Z. had met with for 
many years, threw him into an illness, which terminated in his death. 
He left behind 4 widow and three helpless children. 

Among the papers of the deceased was found the bond of the wealthy 
X; upon which he was written to, but returned for answer, that he 
wished they would spare themselves the trouble of writing, as the debt 
was none of his. A friend was appointed to speak with him, to whom 
he declared that he would not pay a farthing. He was prosecuted, and 
appeared before the court in person, which was always acknowledged to 
be the'most beautiful in Residenz. Hedid not deny having received 
the money, and having written the bond, but added, that, as the judges 
themselves well knew, the laws of the land declared all debts null and 
void, which were contracted during a person’s ‘minority without the 
consent of the parents. The whole court were struck with astopish- 
ment at the art and villany of the man. -They appealed to his feelings, 
and represented the helpless state of the mother and children. But they 
found his heart callous to the emotions of humanity; they therefore ac 
quitted him from the obligation to pay the debt, and agreed to rclieve 
the poor family with the same sum at their own expense. 
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Character of the late Madame Du Barry. 


"THE fate of a Royal mistress, however melancholy the catastrophe may 
be, is seldom bewailed by the people; and this was precisely the case 
in respect to this lady, whose execution had been long ago predicted by 
Demorande, and accomplished in a manner that neither the victim nor 
the prophet could have ever dreamed of. 

Madame Du Barry, rendered a beauty by the hand of Nature, created 
Countess by the command of Louis XV., and elevated, by accident, 
from a brothel to a partnership in the throne, affords one of the many 
examples of folly and profligacy, that produced, and indeed justified, 
the French revolution. Her origin was obscure, but, in the days of 
her glory, she found means to claim a relationship with some of the 
first families in Ireland, and actually conferred employments on twa 
or three noble soldiers of fortune, from that country, whom she called 
her cousins. The favourite conducted herself in a manner, that at once 
demonstrated her own msolence, ‘the King’s folly, and the courtier’s 
servility. Her levee was attended by all that was great, or, more 
properly speaking, by all that was mean in France. On rising one 
morning from bed, in presence of the monarch and his dissipated com- 
panions, she ordered the Pope's nuncio to hand her one slipper, while 
the grand almoner (an archbishop) put on the other! each deeming 
himself Highly honored by the employment, and fully ‘recompenced 
with the transitory view of her charms. 

The Chancellor of France, at her request, signed a patent, consti- 
stuting her negro governor of the castle of Lucienne, with a pension 
of six hundred livres a year. princes of ‘the blood were treated by 
her, sometimes with insolence, and at other times with a vulgar faimi- 
liarity. When the late Duke of Orleans’ father solicited her interest, 
relative to his no with Madame de Montesson, she tapped him on 
the belly, (he was a fat man) cracked a joke on his person, permitted 
him to consummate the nuptials, and engaged to take all the conse- 
quences upen herself. The late Queen, (Marie Antoinette) while Dau- 
phiness, was at last obliged to entertain, and even pay court regularly 
to her. She issued bonds in the same manner as the monarch, and 
‘drew on the royal treasury, to whatever amount she pleased, without 
the intervention of the royalsignet. In short, her toilet was of- gold, 
her jewels were superior to those of any princess in Europe, (our owa 
most gracious-Queen’s excepted) and her villa, or, as it was termed, 
her pavilion, at Lucienne, was furnished at an expence equal to a 
‘German subsidy. 

So! powerful was her interest, that the death of Louis XV. and the 
indignation of the people, neither produced seclusion nor restitution. 

At the Revolution, this lady, who, according to the Parisians,— 
always fond ef indemnifying themselves for their slavery by a pun— 
had risen frem an Ecu to a Louis, very naturally took part with a court, 
to which she was attached both by vanity and gratitude, Her vast 
wealth, however, and her penchant for a nebleman of high rank, pre- 
wented her from emigrating, aad adding to the number of the noblesse 
who amembled at Coblentz. 


QF 
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Soon after the King’s execution, she repaired to England, and might 
have found an asylum there, but she was naturally of an intriguing dis- 
position, and instantly commenced a negociation for the restoration of 
the monarchy. 

Her charms made no impression on Mr. Pitt, but his zeal, if not his 
person, attracted her warmest regards. She always spoke of him with 
raptures ; considered him as the protector of the exiled princes ; and 
actually returned to France with his miniature picture, attached by a 
gold chain to her neck, that once lovely neck, so soon to be severed by 
the unpitying guillotine ! 

Caligula made his horse consul—Madame Du Barry created her black 
page a governor, and actually bartered a croix de St. Louis for a par- 
roquet. The philosopher scarcely knows which most to despise—the 
Romans of one age, or the French of another ! 


Customs of the French Ladies. 
(Communicated by a Gentleman in Paris to his Friend in Dublin) 


J NEVER see any of the French Ladies dressed in riding-habits, 
which they call here, with reason, habillée en Amazone. Some time 
ago, the French ladies, as 1 am informed, made some attempts to 
introduce this English fashion, but the experiment did not succeed ; 
and yet there is no European dress which displays the shape of a 
fine woman to more advantage, 

The French ladies seldom go on hoeseback, and when they do, 
they generally ride like the men; but though this method is cer- 
tainly more safe, convenient, and natural, it does not appear so 
agreeable to the modesty of the fair-sex, as to sit on a side- 
saddle. 

The French women are far more estimable, as women, than their 
husbands, as men; and this is at at any rate an unquestionable 
fact. There is not a nation in Europe, that has not produced he 
roes and philosophers at least equal to Frenchmen; but there are 
not many countries in the universe, more celebrated for heroines, 
and female philosophers, than France. The blood and horror of 
war is opposite to the soft nature of woman ; yet France has pro- 
duced fair ones, who have vanquished ‘this natural weakness, and, 
amidst the tumult of arms, by more than manly courage and vae 
lour, have gained honour and admiration. 

Even in the remote ages of history, we find mention of celebrated 
female warriors in France. J need not mention the celebrated 
Maid of Orleans. And in literature, the world is acquainted with 
Mesdames Dacier, des Houliers, de Sevign?, Scudery, Chatlet, &c. 

Whatever merit the French ladies in some respects may have, I 
must say, that they possess neither the modesty nor delicacy of 
our fair ones. I have seen well-dressed women in the public gar- 
dens, tarn a little behind the trees, while their gallants would at- 
tend, entertaining them with soft nonsense. How one of our fair 
— would blusb, showkd her lover surprise her jn such a situ- 
ation 
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The conversation happened to roll on this subject in a company 
where I yesterday was. A French young lady was exceedingly di- 
verted with the idea of the innocence of our Irish fair-ones, and replicd 
with a great deal of vivacity, au contraraire, Mr. l Anglois, je serow 
bien fachée, si mon amant me croiroit incapable de 1 must 
awn, the oratory of a pretty woman is always very persuasive, and 
for a moment I was her proselyte, and did not hesitate to smile 
at the squeamishness of our women. 

But at present I am of a different opinion: there is no pretty woman, 
here to bribe me with a smile; in short, I am unprejudiced, and can- 
not help admiring the charming reserve of our fair countrywomen, 
that adds a dignity to love. It is amiable nature that teaches them 
this fine feeling, and mysterious delicacy; which are not the weakest 
arms they make use of to enslave us. 

In the’ countries where. the women have worn off this purity of 
manners, we always find they have very little regard for their chas- 
tity, and therefore become despised by the men. In France, for ex- 
ample, native innocence and chastity are frequently turned into ridi- 
cule; and we can pesceive, by many of their favourite songs and 
poems, that marriage is looked upon as a mere jest. There is no 
nation where the married women have less chastity, er less regard 
for tHeir husbands; nor where the husbands have less cencern for 
their dishonour, and therefore less esteem’ far their wives. A man 
who, without emotion, perceives his wifé to center her affections in 
another object, must have but little regard for her favours, or her- 
self; and, indeed, violent jealousy can never be felt but by such as 
violently love ;—ayd, in a country where the women are most un- 
chaste, and yet where jealousy is scarcely known, they may be yal- 
Jant, but they cannot tfuly love. 2 


GLEANINGS. 


Marriages. 


SAINT Jerome records a couple who were decided foes to celibacy ;— 
the man had had twenty wives, the woman twenty-two husbands. It 
was, says the Saint, an object of curiosity with the whole city, which of 
them would first die: at length the woman made her exit; and her 
funeral was attended by all the inhabitants ; they crowned the surviving 
husband, and he preceded his wife’s coffin in triumph, 

Higden’s Polychrénicon celebrates Gaurx, the sixth King of Britain, 
about the time of Solomon, who had twenty wives ; and by these he had 
twenty sons, and thirty daughters, 

Wolfins goes somewhat further; and tells us of a Pagan who had 
seventy-seven wives, and upwards of three hundred and fifty children, 

But the Spanish Mandeville has outshot the Saint and all in the long 
bow of polygamy ; for he mentions one Herman Lopez de Castaneda, 
who was three hundred and fifty year old, and confessed that he had 
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seven hundred wives, some of whom had died, aud some he ba 
forsaken. 

Will any of your correspondents, Mr. Editor, oblige us by pitching 
the bar beyond this Spaniard ? .- 


A Libeller 


[S. certain classic auther, that handles his subject matter very rug- 
gedly, and endeavours with his own evil words to corrupt another man’s 
good manners. All his works treat but of two things, his own malice 
and another man’s faults, both which he describes in very proper and 
pertinent language. He is not much concerned whether what he 
writes be true or false, that’s nothing to his purpose, which aims only 
at being: filthy and bitter ; and therefore his language is, like pietures 
,of the Devil, the fouler the better. He robs a man of his good name, 
not for any good it will de him (for he dares not own it) but merely 
as a jackdaw steals money, for his pleasure. His malice has the same 
success with other men’s charity, to be rewarded if, private ; for all he 
gets is but his own private satisfaction, and the testimony of an evil 
conscience ; for which, if it be discovered, he suffers the worst kind of 
martyrdom, and is paid with condign punishment ; so that at the best 
he has but his labour for his pains. He deals with a man as the Spanish 
Inquisition does with heretics, clothes him in a coat painted with hellish 
shapes of fiends, and so shews him to the rabble, to render him the 
more odious, He exposes his wit like a bastard, for the next comer to 
take up and put out to nurse, which it seldom fails of, so ready is every 
man to contribute to the infamy of another. He is like the devil, that 
sows tares in the dark, and, while a man sleeps, plants weeds among 
his corn. When he. ventures to fall foul on the Government, or any 
great persons, if he has not a special care to keep himself, like a conr 
jurer, safe in his circle, he raises a spirit that falls on himself, and car- 
ries him to limbo ; where his neck is clapped up in the hole, out of 
which it is never released, until he has paid his ears down on the nail 
for fees. He is in a worse condition than a school-boy ; for when he is 
discovered, he is whipped for his exercise, whether it be well or ill 
done ; so that he takes a wrong course to shew his wit, when his best 
way to do is to conceal it; otherwise he shews his folly instead of his 
wit, and pays dear for the mistake. 


—————y 


Contrasts, 


J HAVE observed, in the course of my acquaintauce with the world, 
two characters equally opposite, and equally disagreeable ;—I mean the 
over-fond and the brutal husband, I was in company, the other even- 
ing, where these two characters met, and formed such a striking con- 
trast, as could not fail attracting the attention of all present——Mr, 
Fondle sat the whole Ae next his cara sposa, and was inces- 


santly squeezing her hand, saying, “‘ My angel, how de you de? 





Literary Character of Miss Edgworth, 30% 


My life, fear you are not well: Shall | get you some hartshorn-drops 
or some salts? Come, my lamb, I think you look a little better ;"— 
then giving her a kiss, ‘ { hope you will recover,” or ‘ Shall I order 
you a chaise?’ Such a fulsome dialogue, or rather soliloquy, with its 
accompaniments, was completely disgusting ; but not quite so insup-" 
portable as the behaviour of Mr. Sulky, who sat directly opposite in 
every sense to Mr. Fondle, Whenever Mrs. Sulky began to speak, 
he interrupted her, with “ Hold your tongue, you foul! don’t ex- 
pose yourself,” When she endeavoured to go on, in saying, “ Pray, 
Mr. Sulky, give me leave to tell my story,” he would immediately 
vociferate ‘Oh, d—n such stories as your's! they are all alike, and 
not worth listening to.”—‘ But, Mr. Sulky, I don’t want you to lis- 
.ten,” she would reply ; ‘* I was speaking to this lady.”"—‘* Was you,” 
said Mr. Sulky ; “ 1 am very sorry for it; but that lady has too much 
sense to hearken to your nonsense.” Then poor Mrs. Sulky was 
silenced, and her husband, as usual, obtained his triumph. 

Such characters are often to be met with ; but they are seldom so 
completely contrasted in the same groupe, which rendered this event 
the more remarkable, and made me conclude, that if ‘the Fondles and 
Sulkies were not equally reprehensible, they were at least equally ridi« 


Literary Character of Miss Edgworth. 


"THIS lady deservedly ranks high in the catalogue of literary females, 
who have been occupied in the useful task of improving the rising age ; 
and few appear more calculated for the employment, though her abilities 
have not merely been Confined to the imstruction of yeuth. One of Miss 
Edgworth's publications is entitled ‘* An Essay on Irish Bulls.” From 
this work, the Critical Reviewers inform the public, they may derive 
much entertainment, though they make some remarks upon the au- 
thor’s not having given the true etymology of the word ; at the same 
time they select a humourous dialogue, Which may aot be unentertain- 
ing to our readers : 

** Plase your honour (says a man, whose head was bound up with a 
garter, in commemoration of his having been at a fair the precedin 
night) plase your honour, it's what I am striving at. since six o'clock 
and before, this morning, becaase F'd sooner trouble your honour'’s ho- 
nour than any man in all Ireland, on account of your character, and 
having lived under your family, me and mine, twenty years, aye, say 
forty again to the back of that, in the old gentleman's time, before I 
was born ; that same time I heard tell of your own honour's riding a 
little horse in green, with your gun before you, a grousing over our 
town-lands, which was the mill and abbey of Ballynagobog, though it 
is now set away from me, owing to them that belied my father to 
Christy Salmon, because he’s an orange-man, or his wife, Tho’ he was 
once (let him deny it if he can) to my sartin knowledge, behind the 
hay-stack in Tullygore, sworn in a united man, by captain Alick, who 
was hanged. Pace to the dead, any how! Well, not to be talking too 
much of that now, only for this cae eae I should still be living 
under your honour.” Very likely ; but what has’ all this to do witb 
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the present business? If you have any. complaint to: make agains 
Christy Salmon, make it ; if not, let me go home to dinner.” ‘ Oh, 
it would be too bad to keep your honour from dinner, but I'll make 
your honour sensible immediately. It is not of Christy Salmon at all, 
that I am talking about. May be, your honour is not yet sinsible who 
Iam. ‘1 am Paddy M‘Doel, of the Currah, and S've been a flax-dresser 
and dealer since I parted your honour’s land : and was last. night at the 
fair of Clonaghhilty, where I was just in a quiet way thinking of nothing 
at all, as any man might, asd had my little yarn along with me, my 
wife and the girls spinning, and all just hoping to brmg them back a 
few shillings, as they desarved ; none better. Well, plase your honour, 
my baste lost a shoe, which brought me late to the fair ; but not so late 
but what it was as throng as ever, for you could have walked over the 
heads of men, women, and children, on foot or on horseback, all buy- 
ing and selling ; so I, to be sure, thought no harm of doing the like, 
so I makes the best bargain I could of the little hanks, for my wife and 
the girl ; and the man I sold them to was just weighing them at the 
crane, and I standing forenent him—success to myself, said I, looking 
at the shillings 1 was putting into my waistcoat pocket for my poor 
family—when up comes the inspector, whom I did not know, I'll take 
my oath from Adam, no man couldn't know, becaase he was the de- 
puty-inspector, and had just been made, of which I was ignorant, by 
this book, and all the books that were ever shut and opened ; but no 
matter for that, he seizes my hanks out of the scales, that I had just 
sold, saying they were unlawful, and forfeit, becaase, by his watch, it 
was past four o'clock ; which I denied, plase your honour, to be pos- 
sible, becaase not one, nor two, nor three, but all the town and coun- 
try, were selling, the same as myself, in broad day; only when the 
deputy came up they stopped, which I could not, by rasin I did not 
know him. Sir, says 1, very civil, if 1 had known you, it would have 
been another case ; but any how, I hope no jantleman will be making 
it a crime to a poor man to sell his little matter of yarn for his wife and 
children after four o'clock, when he did not know it was contrary to 
law atall. ‘ I gave you notice that it was contrary to law, at Edgers- 
town,’ said he. laxe your pardon, Sir, said 1, it was my brother, for 
i was by. With that he calls me liar, and what not, and takes a gripe 
of me, and a gripe of my flax; but he had a shilala, and I had none, 
30 he gave it me over the head, I crying murder! murder! all the 
while, and clinging to the scales to save me; but they set a swinging, 
and I with them, plase your honour, till the bame cames dawn a tap 
othe back o’my head, end kilt me, as your honour see's.” “<I see you 
are alive still, I think.” <‘ Its not his fault if I am, plase your honour, 
for he left me for dead, and I am as good as dead still ; if it be plasing 
to your honour to examine my head, you'll be sinsible I'm telling you 
aothing but the truth ; for your honour, I am suge, has never seen a 
man kilt as I was, and am, all which | gm ready, when convanient, to 
ware before your honour,” 

The work, entitled “ Practical Education,” in which the exertions of 
Miss Edgworth and her brother have been successfully conjoined, is 
mentioned by the Reviewers in those terms of approbation which must 
be highly satisfactory to the lady's mind. ‘‘ Associated authorship (ob- 
scyves one of these publications) seldom are known entirely to succeed ; 
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fit we have here an amiable instance of brotherly and sisterly affection, 
in which the gentleman's share is little more than one-eighth of the 
work. Miss Edgworth exemplifies considerable resources of genius, 
much patient industry, anda laudable attention to the management and 
tuition of youth. It seems to be the drift of the work, to shape educa- 
tion into an experimental science ; to reduce it to a system of determi- 
nate rules, and to carry it on by a process similar to that of a farmer, or 
gardener, in properly preparing the vegetable soil. In elucidating this 
theory, facts are stated, opinions quoted, references made, examples 
selected, anecdotes applied, caveats given, authorities advanced, and 
observations thrown out, with equal pertinence and shrewdness.” 





Philosophical Observations on the Nature of Weights 
and Measures. 


WEIGHTS and Measures are scales of equal parts for ascertaining the 
relative proportion between ali quantities of material substances ; whe- 

ther compared by their mass, or by their lineal, superficial, or solid 

extension. Examples of such scales we have in the pound, the mile, 

the acre, and the bushel. ‘The term (measure) is equally applicable to 

every one of them ; and it is quite as proper to say, a measure of weight 

as a measure of length. 

In this acceptation, then, let us use the term measure, while we 
treat of the general principles which affect them all. 

In regulating the polity of measures, the first step to be taken is to 
fix the proper standards. The second is, to have all copies of these 
standards made equal to the original. . 

To a person who has never examined this subject, it appears very 
strange to hear it affirmed of weights, (which are of all measures the 
most exact, and easiest to ascertain) that the art of man is not capable 
to bring to a perfect and mathematical equality, two masses of any 
magnitude whatsoever. The proposition, however, is true, and admits 
of an easy demonstration. Thus, no balanee can be made with such 
accuracy, as not to be exposed to a friction between the beam and ful- 
erum which supports it. This, when the balance is an equilibrium, 
must be overcome by a given weight, which we shall call the frictional 
power ; consequently, the finest balance cannot ascertain the equality 
of two masses, nearer than to that weight which is necessary to over- 
gome the friction of the beam. 

Were this friction the same in all balances, or were it in the same ba- 
lance, in a regular proportion to the masses suspended in it, the frie- 
tional power might be ascertained ; and when perfect exactness, in 
matters of this kind, cannot be attained, it is no smalt advantage 
to be able to circumscribe the error within certain bounds. But this 
also is impossible, even supposing (which cannot be supposed) that all 
balances are made with equal correctness. A balance, the frictional 

er of which is much less than one thousandth part of a Troy grain, 
(and such a balance there is in the Tower of London) cannot weigh 
above a few grains without. endangering the delicacy of the beam. 

Whex the mass to be weighed is augmented, a longer balance be~ 
comes requisite, and then the frictional power is greatly augmented. 

Had nature produced any substance of an invariable determinate 
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mass, and of an invariable determined length, mankind would, ne 
doubt, long ere now, have adopted them for their common measures ; 
but such standards have not yet been discovered, and, in all probabi- 
lity, they never will. 

The grain of wheat, taken from the middle of the ear in harvest 
time, was adopted, both in England and in France, as the standard of 
their grain weight ; and the minimum of that species of measure. But 
from a variety of circumstances arising from soil, climate, or the dif- 
ferent species of wheat, the grain weight in the two countries is found 
greatly to differ. A grain of English troy weight, as nearly as I have 
been able te caleulate, is toa grain of Paris poids de marc as 121 7‘ 
is to 100, which makes 5 grains troy nearly equal to 6 grains poius 
de mare or Paris weight. 

The Abbé -Piceard formerly proposed the pendulum which vibrated 
seconds of time according to the sun’s mean motion, as an invariable 
measure of length drawn from the womb of nature; and called it the 
Astronomical Ray. The variation of the pendulum was not then dis- 
covered. 

In all the trials I have made in weighing with different balances 
and different weights, ‘I never could discover any fixed proportion be- 
tween the frictional power and the weight suspended in the scales ; 
consequently, in using the finest balances, there is constantly a latent 
error arising from friction, which no art can either discover, ¢circum- 
scribe, or reduce to equation. 

From this matter of ‘fact I-conclude, that in farming a standard for 
weight and for length, one denomination alone must be pitched Upon 
for the unit; for example, the pound and the yard, for each of these 
ore standard must be made, ag no more: these two must be careful- 
ly preserved, and no multiple or fraction of them (such as hundred 
weights, ounces, feet, or inches) though made with the greatest ex- 
actness possible, must ever be considered as an authentic standard. 

‘To propose having both a stafdard pound and standard quintat, 
or both a standard foot anda standard perch, or different standards in 
different places, is contrary to sound principles, and leads to confu- 
sion ; from such circumstances, in part, has been introduced that va- 
riety of different measures now complained of. The confusion occasion- 
ed by the different standard weights in England (some -of which 
are kept at the Exchequer, others at_the Mint, and others at Founders’ 
Hall) rendered ihefectual'an' attempt, which was made some years ago, 
towards bringing to an equation the Paris and English weights. 

The first principle, then, is to fix the standard of weight to one in- 
dividual mass, and the standard ef length to one individual rod, and 
to declare that all imiiltiples and fractions of these standards, Which 
may be made for the convenience of commerce, are to be considered as 
hothing more than aproximations verified by able artists, and autho- 
rised by law, in order to serve as subaltérn standards for the use of society. 

All measures of weights are determined by the mass, and all other 
mésaures miay be reduced to that of length, or lineal extension. 

It is a matter of absolute indifference in regulating a standard, what 
precise mass, or what precise length, be taken for the unit. Every 
pound in Europe, and every foot of measure, is equally well cal- 
culated to perform the functions of a standard for the whole world, 
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Shrule Castle, 
(See the Plate) 


JS situated in the Queen’s county, on the banks of the Barrow, be- 
tween Athy and Carlow ; being about seven miles from the former place, 
and two from the latter. This castle has been in possession of the 
Hartpole family some centuries, and has lately become the property of 
the present proprietor, John Lecky, Esq. by intermarriage with one of 
the sisters and co-heiresses of the late George Hartpole, Esq. Of the 
origin of this we know but little; and are surprised that the learned Dr. 
Ledwich has not given some account of it in his Antiquities of Lreland ; 
nor do we find any mention made of this ancient castle by Sir James 
Ware. However, there is little doubt that the Castle of Shrule was 
built much about the same period as those of Carlow, Kilkea, Castle- 
dermot, &c. which was in the year 1180, and is supposed to have been 
erected by the Lacies. 

The View which we annex has been taken from the opposite side of 
the river, near New Garden; it displays a scenery extremely pic- 
turesque and beautiful ; and the distant mountains of Kileshin, which 
terminate the prospect, render it as perfect a landscape as we could 
possibly offer to our friends and patrons, 

We have in hands several beautiful Aquatintas, which we shall give 
in the succeeding Numbers of this Work. 





Genealogical and Heraldic Account of the Coors 
Family. 


-_—— 


To tue Epiror or tHe Hisernia MaGazine. 
Sir, 

As you occasionally lend a page of your well-conducted Magazine to 
the biography and descent of illustrious men, I cannot suppose that 
you will refuse to insert an account of the Coote family ; two mem~ 
bers of which have, in the course of a single reign, rendered inesti- 
mable service to Great Britain. Neither are these two heroes (the 
two Sir Eyre Cootes) the only members of that house which have be- 
nefited their country: there has been a long list of competitors for the 
same honour. This family first appeared in Ireland about 1616, 
Charles Coote; Esq. marrying a daughter of Hugh Cufle, Esq. settled 
at Castle-Cuffe, in Queen’s County: in 1620, he was sworn of the 
privy council; in 1621 created a Baronet of lreland; and was slain at 
Trim, in the wars against the Earl of Tyrone, 1642, He had four 
sons, viz. 1. Sir Charles, the second Baronet, and first Earl of Mount- 
rath, whose honours are now extinct. 2. Chidley, from whom the 
present Lord Castle-Coote is lineally descended. 3. Richard, ancestor 
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of the Earls of Bellamont, whose honours also are now extinct, 
4, Thomas, died issueless. 

(Ist Earl.) Sir Charles, the .secopd Baronet, was, in 1660, 12% 
Charles II. created Earl of Mountrath, in Queen’s County. He mar- 
ried, first, Mary, daughter of Sir John Ruish; secondly, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Hannay, Bart. of Scotland, and by her had two sons 
and three daughters. By bis first Lady he had an only son, Charles, 
who succeeded as second Earl, and of whom hereafter. The Earl de- 
ceased 1661, and the Countess re-married Sir Robert Reading, Bart, and 
had adaughter, Elizabeth, who, in 1686, married James Hamilton, 
sixth Earl of Abercorn, and had, among other issue, Lady Elizabeth, 
the wife of Wiliam Brownlow, Esq. by whom she was mother of Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Lord Knapton, of Queen's County, grandfather of the 
present Viscount De Vesci, and father of the late Viscount, and three 
daughters, viz. Viscountess Northland, Viscountess Pery, and the Hon. 
Lady Staples, wife of Sir Robert Staples, Bart. of Dunmore, Queen’s 
County, and by him mother df Isabella, who married, 1794, the only 
son of the late Right. Hon. Col. R. Fitz-Gerald, by his second wife, 
the sister of, and co-heiress with, Alicia, the wife of Stephen Cassan, 
Esq. of Sheffield, near Maryboro’, Queen's County, who died 1773, 
leaving, 1. Matthew, who had Stephen Sheffield Cassan, born 1777. 
2. Stephen, who had Stephen Hyde Cassan, born 1789 or 1790. The 
first Earl's successor was, 

(2d Earl) Charles, married to Alicia, daughter of Sir Robert Me- 
redyth, and died 1762: he had several sons and daughters, of whom 
the eldest became (3d Earl); whose three sons, Charles, Henry, 
and Algernon, became fourth, fifth, and sixth Earls. The last of 
these left an only son, Charles Henry, seventh and last Earl, in whom 
the Farldom became extinct, 1802. His Lordship, foreseeing that 
for want of issue male, his titles would become extinct, was created, 
July 1800, Baron Castle-Coote, with remainder to the Right Hon. 
Charles Henry (the present Lord), lineal descendant of Chidley Coote, 
before mentioned as the brother of the. first Earl of Mountrath, 
being the second son of the first Sir Charles Coote. From this Chidley 
Coote are descended, besides Lord Castle Coote, the two celebrated 
Sir Eyre Cootes. Their descent is thus proved Chidley married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Phillips, and had Chidley, of whom hereafter, 
and Alicia, the Lady of Sir Michael Cole, Bart. uncle of the first Lord 
Ranelagh of that family, and brother of Sir John Cole,* who married 
the daughter of the Hon. John Chichester, second son of Arthur, 
second Earl of Donegall, and brother of Lady Anne, who married D. 
L. Barret, Esq. of Bell-house, Essex; by whom she had Richard, the 
first husband of the Baroness Dacre ; her second being the eighth Lord 
Teynham ; and her third, the Hon. Robert Moore, sixth son of Henry, 


* This Sir John Cole was son of Sir William, by Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Lawrence Parsons, ancestor of the present Earl of Ross, married to Lady Jane 
King, daughter of the first Earl of Kingston, and sister of Robert, second Earl, 
who married Caroline, only child of Colonel R. Fitzgerald, by his first wife, the 
Hon. Margaret King, sole heiress of James, last Lord Kingston. The Earl of 
Ross’s daughter is married to George Viscount Lorton, next brother of the present 
Farl of Kingston, aad sister of the Countess of Mountcashel, 
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third Earl of Drogheda, and brother of William, whose nephew mar- 
ried one of the daughters and coheiress of M. Cassan, Esq. of Queen's 
County (father of the before named). Chidley married, 1675, Cathe- 
rine Sandys, grand-daughter of Sir Edwin Sandys, of Kent, by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Roger Jones, Viscount Ranelagh; and, among 
other children, had Chidley, who married, Jane, sister of George, 
Lord Carbery ; ang dying, 1730, left five sons, viz, Robert, John, and 
Thomas, deceased ; Sir Eyre, K. B. who was commander of the British 
forces in the East. Indies, and celebrated himself at Pondicherry; he 
died issueless, 1785, having married Miss Hutchinson ; his large pro 
perty he bequeathed to his next brother, Charles, Dean of Kilfenora, 
who married, first, Grace, relict of Thomas Cuffe, Esq. and, second 
ly, Catherine, daughter of Benjamin Bathurst, Esq. of Lyndley, 
Gloucestershire ; and by his first Lady had issue, ¥. Charles Henry, 
who, according to the limitation of the patent, succeeded to.the Barony 
of Castle-Coote, on the death of the Earl of Mountrath. 2. Sir Eyre, 
K. B. a major-general in the army, late governor of Jamaica, &c. &c, 
married Miss’ Rodbird, and has issue. 3. Grace, married Henry 
Bathurst, L.L.D. descended from the Bathursts of Lyndley, Gloucester- 
shire, lately one of the prebendaries of Durham, and, in 1805, conse- 
crated Bishop of Norwich, and has issue. 

Richard, the third son of Sir Charles Coote, the first of the family in 
Treland, was father of Richard, created, 1660, 12 Charles II. Baron 
Coote, of Coloony, and was father of Richard and Thomas. Richard 
was, 1689, created Earl of Bellamont ; which title of Earl expired on 
the demise of Richard, third Earl, 1766. Thomas was one of the Jus- 
tices of the Court of King’s Bench, and was thrice married; by his last 
wife he had Charles, his successor to the estate of Cootehill, in the 
county of Cavan, who, in 1722, married Prudence, daughter of Richard 
Geering, Esq. and, amongst several other children, had Charles, wha 
succeeded to the barony of Coloony, being in a direct line from the first 
Baron, and afterwards had the extinct Earldom of Bellamont restored 
in his own person, 1767. His Lordship died in 1800 ; and his distant. 
cousin, the Earl of Mountrath, dying in 1802, both these Earldoms, 
together with the Coloony Barony, became finally extinct ; and the only 
title now enjoyed by the family is the Barony of Castle Coote, and the 
Baronetcy granted 1621, The present Lord was born August 25, 1754; 
married, May 1779, the eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry Tilson, 
and has issue. His Lordship is Genealogist of the order of St. Patrick, 
Governor of the Queen’s county, and Colonel of its militia. 

The arms of Coote are chevron sable, between three cootes proper.— 
Crest, acoot, asin the arms. Supporters, two wolves, 


Iam, Sir, &e. 
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Character of the Spanish Nation. 
By Laborde, a late French Traveller. 


SOME customs, and some traits of character, run through all the pro- 
vinces. The national pride is every where the same. The Spaniard has 
the highest opinion of his nation and himself, which he energetically 
expresses in all his gestures, words, and actions, This opinion is disco- 
vered in all ranks of life, and classes of society; among the great and 
the small ; under the rags of poverty, as much as in the royal palaces. 
Its result is a kind of haughtiness, repulsive sometimes to him who is 
its object, but useful in giving to the mind a sentiment of nobleness 
and self-esteem, which fortifies it against all meanness. 

The Spaniards are extremely reserved ; they have little of those ex- 
terior demonstration’ of that deceitful show which is called politéness. 
They do not make advances to a stranger ; they wait for him to begin ; 
they watch his conduct, and do not give him their confidence till they 
think they know him. ‘heir address is serious, cold, and sometimes 
even repulsive ; but under this unpromising exterior, they conceal a 
worthy heart, and a great disposition to oblige ; they scatter around 
their benefits, without endeavouring to make a merit of them, and 
grant without having promised. 

The Spaniard is very slow in all his operations. He often deliberates 
when he ought to act, and spoils affairs as much by his temporising, as 
other nations do by precipitation. They have a proverb contrary to one 
of our’s: they say, that one should never do to-day, what may be put 
off till to-morrow. This slowness of the Spaniards appears incompatible 
with the vivacity of their imagination ; it is the consequence of the dis- 
trust and circumspection that are national to them; but when their 
pride is irritated, their anger provoked, or their generosity stimulated, 
they awake in a moment from their apathy, and are capable of the most. 
violent and most noble actions. 





Theatrical Anecdote. 


———— 
*€ Great Ceesar roars and hisses in the fires.” 


Pore. 





WHEN Cibber’s tragedy of “ Cesar in Egypt” was performed in 
1724, so fastidious was the taste of the audience, that, although it was, 
in the theatrical phrase, most accurately got up, and introduced with 
every advantage which the adventitious decoration of splendid scenery, 
magnificent dresses, and enchanting music, could give ; yet it was 
condemned about, we think, the seventh night of representation ; while 
the ouly reason that has been, by the critics, assigned for this unme- 


rited severity, is, “ That it was not so good a play as the Julius Cesar 
of Shakspeare !” 
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This, although the ostensible reason, and certainly the fact, was not 
the real occasion of the condemnation of Cibber’s piece. In considering 
the most severe sentence that was passed upon it, there is now very 
little doubt but that the talents of the poet were sacrificed at the shrine 
of indignation against the arrogance of the manager. 

Pope, whose line respecting this piece we have quoted for our motto, 
pursued the author with unrelaxing asperity ; and upon the ground plot 
which he laid in the Dunciad,* the following lines, which seem a 
little to singe the wings of Booth, were erected :— 


Pore cries, ‘* Great Cesar roars and hisses,” 
To kill the beaux, and scare the misses. 

A tragedy ! and Boorn the hero, 

Who in blank verse out-Nero’s Nero. 

Such fustian sure will never suit us ; 

If every critic turns a Brutus : 

While managers exclaim, ‘* You lash us 

To shapes like lean and hungry Cassius.” 


Respecting this piece, after the sixth night, the following epigram 
appeared ; which we quote, merely to shew that in those times the au- 
dience, guided at least by common sense, had a very different method of 
expressing their sentiments of stage transactions, than has since unfor- 
tunately been resorted to : 


*© When the pack'd audience from their posts retir’d, 
And Julius in a general hiss expir’d, 

Sage Booth to Cibber cried, ** Compute our gains : 

These dogs of Egypt, and their dowdy queans, 

But ill requite these habits and those scenes. 
To rob Corneille fop such a motley piece, 

His geese were swans ; but zounds ! thy swans are geese.” 
Rubbing his firm invulnerable brow, 

The bard replied, ‘* The critics must allow, 

*Twas ne'er in Casar’s destiny ¢o run.” 

Wilks bow'd, and bless’d the gay pacific pun. 


On Stage Abuses. 


"THE abuses of a theatre rest ip a great measure with the managers, 
but in a much greater with the audience. The idea of the managers 
is to get money, little caring by what means, They feel no regard for 
the legitimate reputation of the stage, for the rational amusement of 
the public, for the interest of the drama as a school of moral instruc. 
tion; their business is to encourage every thing that is best calculated 
to fill their treasury; and this is procured by what attracts the eye, not 
what engages the undestanding ; foil stones are as precious by candle- 
light as diamonds ; and upon this superficial plan they goin every thing ; 
and while the stage is a traffic for money, this will always be the case, 

It is universally agreed, that the taste of the public is vitiated; and, 
as men may go cn and live high, and luxuriously, till even Cayenne 
becomes insipid; so the mind may be fed with fantastic folly and absur- 
dity till its tone is debilitated and destroyed, and the functions of enjoy- 
ing with prudence, thinking with reason, and judging with good sense, 


* Book i. Verse 250. 
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require to be renovated by a regimen of candid judgment and sober dis« 
crimination. 

If these considerations were adopted and acted upon, the entertain- 
ments of the stage, and the propriety of the manners there, would 
beget a propriety in the audience. The play is not attended to: how 
should it be? Can you carry home any passage in it that improves the 
reason, exalts the understanding, or mends the heart? The world will 
not consider it in this light; but if it did, and Goldsmith's excellent, 
idea of Garrick’s performance were verified, that ‘‘ those who came to 
scoff stayed to applaud,” the stage would reform itself; and it would 
be as common, I had almost said as fashionable, to go to a play for im- 
provement, as it is nowto attend the theatre, in hopes of quizzing 
actors, damning authors, or kicking up a row. 

The business of managers, therefore, like any other chapmen, is not 
to offer damaged goods to their customers. Let them consider their 
characters as men and dealers: and if the merchandize they vend is of 
such consequence to mankind as to benefit and improve the public 
morals, let thera reflect how much good or evil they disseminate, in pro- 
portion as their wares are real or counterfeit, sterling or base. The, 
stage is permitted, that men may be better; if it make them worse, it 
is high time it was abolished. Ww. 


Theatricals. 
"THE Theatre Royal opened on Wednesday, the 14th inst. with Pizarro 
and Barnaby Brittle. 

We acknowledge that Mr. Jones has been very judicious in’ the choice 
of those performers he has added to his corps dramatique. Their ap- 
pearances were, as usual, hailed with that unaffected approbation, which 
has ever distinguished an Irish audience, where there has been even the 
semblance of merit : and though, from the gloom which at present per- 
vades all ranks, owing to the oe misfortunes by which their Ma~- 
jesties and the Royal Family are at present enveloped, the audience did 
not exhibit so high a degree of spirit as usual, yet every justice was 
done to the talents and exertions of the Performers. 

We had occasion to regret the unavoidable absence of Miss Smith, 
who, we were sorry to hear, was indisposed in the country ; but her place 
was so well supplied by Miss Walstein, in Elvira, (who seemed to have 
caught, on this occasion, the very spirit of her fair friend's acting) 
that we could not feel (save.on Miss Smith’s account) any other sensa- 
tion than that of pleasure. 

Rolla was played by Mr. Conway (his first appearance) in a very, re 
spectable manner ; and from what we have heard and already seen of 
this young gentleman, we have very little doubt of his success with an 
Irish audience. He should, however, be more particular in dressing the 
character of Rolla. 

We were much pleased with Miss Sharp's Cora; and think that hev 
acting partakes much of the purity of the character she represented.—: 
The other performers acquitted themselves in the usual way—peut de 
bien, peut de soir. 

















Review of Publications. 


Tueatricat RecistErR: 
Nov. 14. Pizarro—Barnaby Brittle. 
15. Laugh when you can—The Liar. 
16, The Busy Body—lIs he a Prince? 
17. Hamlet—The Hunter of the Alps. . 
19. Castle Spectre—The Children in the Wood. 
20. Poor Gentleman—The Spoiled Child. 
21. The Merchant of Venice—The Prize. 
22. The Belle’s Stratagem. 
23. Adelgitha—Of Age To-morrow. 
24. The Foundling of the Forest. 
25. Man and Wife—Midnight Hour. 
26. A Bold Stroke for a Husband—The Weathercock. 





ROYAL HIBERNIAN THEATRE. 
MER. H. Johnstone has been very successful since the opening of Peter 
Street. Almost every night the house has had an overflow ; and indeed 
the Manager seems to have used his best efforts to deserve this. We 
understand that the Blood-red Knight is a piece of much interest ; and 
we hope to be able to hail the first appearance of it as auspicious to the 
views of the Proprietors, who have gone to considerable expense to 
bring it out. 

Mr. H. Johnstone is, as we are informed, at present in Corke, reap- 
ing a most profitable harvest, from the very crowded houses which the 
performance of his company and himself have continued to bring, since 
the theatre opened in that citf. 


Review of Publications. 
NEITHER this month nor the last have furnished any thing new ; 
but as we drew the attention of our readers to Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
Anecdotes of the Union, in one of our late Magazines, it may not be 
amiss to give some farther account of that work ; which, from a late 
arrangement with the author, has become the property of the Hibernia- 
Press Company. 

The mistake under which Great Britain has ever lain, with respect 
to the Irish character, is most ably accounted for ; and we feel great 
pleasure in being ble to lay it before the Public, in the author's own words : 

“ if Great Britain should seek for an insight into Irish character, 
through the talents and the conduct of the representatives of Ireland 
embodied in the Imperial Parliament, on’, as public men, proper 
subjects of observation and criticism, she would equally fail to 
attain that knowledge.—The ‘natural character of a people appears, 
with all it’s bearings, only within their own country. Their qua- 
lities are always superficially affected by the habits of new society ; 
and their most pointed and marked peculiarities, new modelled by 
foreign intercourse, cease to represent the true character of the people, 
and deceive the observer by a fallacious surface. The general failure 
of the most eloquent men of Ireland, when removed into the British 
senate, strongly exemplifies that observation :—introduced into an 
assembly more awful, but to them far less interesting than their own 
Parliament, they became mingled with strangers, whose manners 
were less open, and whose minds less ardent and fruitful, but more 
auspicious and reserved. Undervaluing the language of eloquence, 
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as un-adapted to the compass of common, plain, direct conception, the 
Ivish member became almost ashamed of his talents: elocution ap~ 
peared bombastic : a social instinct imperceptibly drew down the Irish 
orator to the British level; and, without being able to acquire a new 
character, he frequently lost the finest features of his own. Many 
singular examples have proved this theory: men of superior talents 
have become cold: those of inferior abilities are become silent : 
both suppose in themselves an inferiority which does not really 
exist; and both feel a want of confidence, uncongenial to their 
nature, When genuine I[rish character therefore is sought for, 
but little of it’s energy can be discovered, and few of it's qualities 
distinguished, in the language, the manner, and the inactivity of 
the Irish representatives: and, if an Irishman becomes a British 
minister or an officer of the Government, the knowledge of cha- 
racter through him is removed to a still greater distance. It would 
be doing a flagrant injustice to any country, to determine the national 
character of it's people by the public conduct of it’s ministers, 

“The only criterion, by which the character of the Irish can be 
justly ascertained, is a minute and impartial survey of their collective 
demeanour throughout all the windings of difficult times and em- 
barrassing situations, and a diligent comparison of the theory founded 
on that general observation, with acts of public conduct, and private 
anecdotes of individual intercourse. It is impossible, however, to 
determine on one character for all ranks of society, in any country : 
the influence of high education generally disguises many of the natu- 
ral qualities of the human mind, so as to bring a great proportion of 
the well-educated people of all nations to nearly one common level, 
or one class of society: but, from that number, comparatively so 
small, we cannot draw a general character for the aggregate population 
of the country. 

“To attain a just conception of the remote causes of two great and 
repugnant revolutions in Ireland within eighteen years, we must, 
with deep and accurate research, investigate that general character : 
we must view the ranks of which society is there composed, as well 
as their proportions and their influence on each other; and, in the 
peculiarities and ardency of that character, will be clearly discovered 
the true sources of many extraordinary events: it will evidently ap- 
pear, that, to the foibles of that unfortunate nation, worked upon 
by art, and imposed upon by policy—and not to native crimes or 
peculiar views—are attributable the frequency of her miseries and 
the consummation of her misfortune.” 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. By D. Calléman, Dublin. 
QQUERE, —A method, purely geometrical, (and never before pubs 
lished) to prove the horizontal parrallax of any heavenly body. A 
maximum, 

Question 2d.—If any portion of a given line be bisected, on which 
a perpendicular be erected, and any number of points be assumed in said 
perpendicular, on which, as centers, circles are described passing 
through the extremity of said bisected line, and also lines be drawn 
from the other extremity of said line, so as to become tangents to 
said circles, I demand the area and natie of the curve, formed by the 
locus of said tangents, independent of fluxions ? 
















ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE PENITENT. 


‘THE hapless maiden, doom’d to: prove 
The poison’d sting of lawless love, 

In vain looks back, with heart deprest, 
On days of peace, and moments blest.— 
Dejected, see! she droops her hedd ; 
Her cheek is pale, the rose is fled ; 
Tranquility and joy are flown ; 

For conscious innocence is gone ! 

With pensive step she moves along, 
Her harp neglected, mute her song ; 
To her the day a blank appears, 

And night ’s consum’d in fruitless tears. 
Those eyes, that once, like orbs of light, 
Their lustre shed, and beam’d so bright, 
Have lost their. power, and every grace— 
Have left that sweet, bewitching face !— 
Ah! why should villany succeed, 

To make so soft a bosom bleed ! 

So rich a flow’r be doom’d to fade— 

So fair a form be lost in shade !— 

I knew her once—the dew of morn, 
When pendant on the blossom’d thorn, 
Was not more pure—the gem. refin’d, 
More brilliant than her spotless mind.— 
Alas! that man, whose constant care 
Should be to guard, not wound the fair, 
So far should err, 80 base shou'd prove, 
To kill beneath the mark of love— 
And such there are, O! hide it, shame ! 
Curst be their arts, despis'd their name, 
Who, lost to good, to honour lost, 
Exulting make their guilt their boast !— 
Ye powers, that o’er the weak preside, 
Protect the fair, their footsteps guide ; 
Nor heedless Jet my Emma stray, 

When prudence hallows not the way. 


THE INFANT. 


UNHAPPY child of indiscretion ! 
Poor slumberer on a@ breast forlorn ! 
Pledge and reproof of rash transgression, 
Dear, tho’ unwelcome to be born ! 


2R 








Poetry. 


For thee, a suppliant wish addressing 
To ‘Heaven, thy mother fain would dare ; 
But ‘conscious blushes stain the blessing, 
And sighs suppress my broken pray’r. 


And hark ! the voice of female glory, 
And what is honour call’d on earth, 

Warns me to hush thy fatal story, 
And hide thy sad disastrous birth. 


Yet spite of this, my heart unshaken, 
In parent duty turns to thee ; 

Though long repented, ne’er forsaken, 
Thy days shall lov’d and guarded be. 


And lest the ungracious world upbraid thee, 
For mine or for thy father’s ill, 

A nameless mother oft’ shall aid thee, 
A hand unseen protect thee still, 


And though to rank and place a stranger, 
Thy life an humble course must run, 

Soon shalt thou learn to fly the danger, 
Which I, too late, have learnt to shun. 


Meantime, in these sequester’d vallies, 
Here may’st thou rest in safe content ; 

For innocence may smile at malice, 
And thou, O thou, art innocent ! 


Here thy infant wants are given 
Shelter and rest, and purest air, 
And milk as pure 
————but, mercy, Heaven ! 
My tears have dropt, and mingled there 


ADVERTISEMENT 
FROM A COUNTRY SCHOOL-MASTER. 


Principia legendi. scribendi, ct saltandi, in hac schola inculcata. 
THEY whe to honours would advance, 
Must read and write, and also dance. 
Descendens a vertice ad imum : 
If the head resits my pains, 
Through the breech I reach the brains. 
Proper pressure in the middle, 
Fits heads for books, and heels for fiddle. 
H. 


IMPROMPTU, 
Upon seeing Uttima Domus inscribed on the Tombstone of a certain Nobleman, 
in the Wall of the Cathedral at Chichester. 


DID he who thus inscribed the wall, 
Not read, or not believe Saint Paul ; 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
A house not built with human hands : 
Or may we gather from these words, 
This house was not a house of Lords. 





Poetry. 


THE MONKEYS. 
A TALE. 


A Lonpon Alderman of note, 
Once toa foreign merchant wrote, 
To beg, that he would.safely send, 
Zoo Monkeys home, to serve a friend. 
Unlucky for the writer he 
Neglected just to cross a ¢ ; 
And hence the correspondent read, 
For two, 100 in it’s stead. 
Six months elapsed, when as commanded 
Some fifty Monkeys safely landed ; 
And with them too a letter came, 
The merchant sure was not to blame ; 
He searched, he said, the district round, 
And only fifty could be found : 
** But ere, says he, the year is o’er, 
I'll send you home a cargo more.” 


EPIGRAM. 
A Spendthrift one day to his Son smartly said; 
** Sir,—for censuring me you'll regret it : 
I'll leave you a shilling whenever I’m dead.”’ 
Says the son,—“ Pray, Sir, where can you get it ?” 


To O’ Neal, 


The last of the ancient Irish Bards, on hearing him play. 


LAST minstrel of Erin! how sweetly thy finger, 
In strains of sweet melody sweeps o’er the strings, 
While each lengthen’d vibration seems slowly to linger, 
And say, ‘ "Tis the Genius of Erin that sings.’ 


My heart wildly thrills with ecstatic emotion, 
As ravish’d I list’ tothe heavenly strain ; 
Thy music would charm the rude spirit of Ocean, 
And make the poor captive forget ail his pain. 


And shall then, our national strains be rejected, 

Shall the song of the minstrel be suffer’d to die? 
No! the harp of Ierne, no longer neglected, 

Shall again draw a tear from a patriot’s eye. 


Yes! Erin still glows with a patriot spirit, 

That burns to revive the sweet songs of the bard, 
Her genius is ample—more ample her merit, 

And honour unfading shall be her reward. 


How dull appear Italy’s cold measured numbers, 
Compar’d with the magical touch of our lyre! 

The wild notes shall wake Erin’s sons from their slumbers, 
And each warrior’s bosom with ardor inspire. 


Arise, then, sweet Bards! rouse our Heroes to glory, 
Instruct them in duty, and urge them to fame, 
For so shall their deeds be recorded in story, 
And latest posterity bless thy lov’d name, 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


StockHoum, Nov. 5. 


Faimay, the 2d November, which was fixed upon for the solemn entry of his 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince into this town, he proceeded from Droitning- 
holm to the Royal country seat, New Haga, whence he was attended to this 
capital by Baron d@’Hamilton, Lord High Chamberlain, and arrived here at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. Op his reaching the Custom-house, he was ree 
ceived by the Governor-General, the Magistrates, and the five Elders of the 
city, and the entry was made in the following order :—~1. The five Elders of the 
city and the Magistrates; 2. The Governor-General in a coach and four; 3. A 
squadron of the King’s life-guards; 4. Equerries; 5. Eight trumpeters; 6. His~ 
Majesty’s Lord High Steward, the Governor, &c. Baron Otto, andM. Munick, 
in court carriages; 7. Part of the officers of the King’s household, in court 
carriages; 8. Baron d’Hamilton, Lord Hamilton, Lord High Chamberlain ; 
9. Two Equerries ; 10. Two grooms ; 11. Two of the King’s Pages; 12. An un- 
der Equerry; 15. His Royal Highness the Crown Prince, in one of the King’s 
carriages, drawn by eight horses, surrounded by officers of the life-guards and 
pages, and followed by a corporal and six yeomen of the guards; in the carriage 
was, hesides the Crown Prince, Count Von Essen, Lord High Steward; 14. The 
Swedish Nobleman who attended his Royal Highness on his journey, and his Aid- 
de-Camp; 15. A squadron of the regiment of life chasseurs. 

After his Royal Highness had received the congratulatory addresses of the 
Governor-General, Magistrates, and five Elders of the city, near the custom- 
house, on a signal being given, 128 guns were twice discharged while the pro- 
cession was moving on to the west side of the Ro: al Palace and the King’s stair- 
case, where a detachment of the King’s life-guards were drawn up. > At the foot 
of the staircase his Royal Highness was received by the Lord High Steward, and 
several Noblemen of the Court, who conducted him through the dining hall and 
audience chamber to the large cabinet, where his Majesty was surrounded by 
their Excellencies the Ministers of State, the Lords of the Realm, and Counsel- 
lors of State, who were all presented to his Royal Highness by the King himself. 

After the presentation was over, his Royal Highness repaired to her Majesty 


the Queen; and afterwards their Majesties had a drawing-room, and dined ia 
public wjth his Royal Highness. 


British Intelligence. 


CEREMONIAL 
Of the Private Interment of the PRINCESS AMELIA. 


Hier late Royal Highness the Princess Amelia was interred at the Chapel 
Royal of St. George’s, Windsor, on Tuesday evening, the 13th day of Novem- 
ber, 1810. 

At eight o'clock the Body was removed from Augusta Lodge to the Royal 
Chapel, in a hearse drawn by the King’s set of eight English black horses, fully 


caparisoned, driven by Rich. Gray, the State Coachman, escorted by a guard of 
the Royal Horse Guards, Blue, preceded by the trompeters of the said regiment, 
and the King’s, the Queen’s, and the Royal Family’s Servants and Grooms, in 
full state liveries, and followed by two of his Majesty’s carriages, drawn by full 
sets of German black horses. The first carriage conyeyed their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of Cambridge, being the Executors of her late 
Royel Highness; and the second carriage the ladies who were attendants upon 
the late Princess. After which followed the carriages.of their Royal Highnesses, 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of Cambridge, gach drawn by six horses. 
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The procession was flanked by the Royal Staffordshire Militia, part of which 
bore the flambeaux. At the south door of the Royal Chapel, the Body was met 
by the following persons, who proceeded in the erder hereafter mentioned; the 
grooms, servants, and trumpeters, filed off without the door :— 


Pages of the Royal Family. — 
Pages of their Majesties. 
Solicitor to her late Royal Highness, 

: Apothecary, 
Surgeon, 
and 
Physicians, 
who atttended her late Royal Highness. 
Equerries of the Royal Family. 
Equerries of their Majesties. 

The Hon. Gen. Finch § Grooms of the Bed-\ Gen, Campbell 
The Hon. C. Herbert | chamb, to the King. § H.R. F Greville. 
The Queen’s Vice Chamberlain. 

Comptroller of his Treasurer of his 
Majesty’s Household. Majesty’s Household, 

The Queen’s Master of the Horse. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

Lord Arden } Lords of the Bedchamber § Lord Boston 
Lord Rivers to the King. Lord St. Helen’s. 
Groom of the Stole. 

The King’s Master of the Horse; 

The Vice-Chamberlain of his | The Lord Steward of his 
Majesty’s Household, act- Majesty’s Household, 
ing as Lord Chamberkain. 

A Gentleman Usher of his Majesty, bearing the Coronet of her late 
Royal Highness, upon a black Cyshion. 


THE BODY. 


Supporters of (In a crimson velvet Coffin, Supporters of 
the Pall, (carried by eight Yeomen of the Pall, 


Viscountess the Guard), covered with a Georga 
Cranley. black velvet Pall, adorned g’~ Murray, 

Lady Isabella # with 8 escutcheons of her& Countess of 
Thynne Reyal Highness’s Arms. Ely. 

Supporters to Chief Mourner, Supporters to 
the Chief 4 Countess of Chesterfield veil- the Chief 
Mourner, < ed, her train borne by a Baro- Mourner, 
Countess net’s wife—Lady Halford. Countess 
Uchester. Macclesfield, 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Dukes of the Blood Royal, 
in long black cloaks, their trains borne by their 
Royal Highnesses Gentlemen. 


Earl Chesterfield, K. G. Marquis Cornwallis, 

Lady Albina Cumberland, Mrs. Williams, 

Hon. Mrs. Egerton, Hon. Mis. Fielding, 

Miss Goldsworthy, Hon. Miss Townsend, 
Madame Beckendorff, Mademoiselle Beckendorft, 
Miss Knight, Mrs. Adamss 

Miss Planta, Miss Montmollin. 


The Queen's and Princesses’ Dressers. 


At the entrance of St. George’s Chapel (within the south door), the Dean and 
Prebendaries, attended by the Choir, received the Body, and fell into the pro- 
cession immediately before the Lord Chamberlain, and so proceeded into the 
Choir, where the Body was placed on tressels, the head towards the altar, the 
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coronet and cushion being laid upon the coffin, while the service was read by the 
Dean. The chief mourner sat on a chair at the head of the corpse ; the Supporters 
of the pall were nearest to the Body; that part of the service before the inter- 
ment being read, the Body was deposited in the vault. The Knights appeared 
in the ribbons of their respective orders over their coats. The Knights of the 
Garter attending the funeral took their places in the Chapel in their several 
stalls. 

The town of Windsor exhibited on the melancholy occasion the most gloomy 
apppearance. All the shops were closed, and scarce an inhabitant could be observ- 
ed who was not dressed in deep mourning. When the coffin was taken into the 
chapel, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the other persons who fol- 
lowed in the melancholy train entered the aisle, which was illuminated by flam- 
beaux. The Prince and the Royal Dukes were dressed in suits of plain mourning. 
The ladies were dresed in black, with long white veils. Several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen attended, dressed in plain suits of mourning with silk scarfs tied with white 
bows on the left shoulders. Their Royal Highnesses taking thcir seats in the 
stall, on each side of the west door at which the procession entered, the Knights 
of the Garter in their respective stalls, the Physicians, Lords of the Bedchamber, 
Ministers, Canons, and Lay Clerks, in the other vacant places, and the Ladies 
on the lower seats next the corpse. The burial service was then read by the Dean 
of Windsor with infinite pathas, after which the choir chanted an appropriate 
hymn. The first part of the service being terminated, the procession moved to 
the temporary vault for the reception of the earthly remains of Her Royal High- 
ness, previous to its final removal to Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel, which is in a 
forward state of preparation. The corpse was then lowered into the hollow. 
While the Dean was finishing his office, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
burst into a paroxysm of grief. He sobbed, and cried with almost feminine weak- 
ness. His Royal Brothers too participated in his grief, and paid the tribute of 
fraternal love to the memory of their deceased sister, whose virtues had endeared 
her to all who had the felicity of moving in her society. The wholg of the cere- 
mony was not completed before eleven o'clock. 





LA PEYROUSE. 

An Officer of the name of Edwards, belonging to the 8th regiment of light 
dragoons, which has been long on service in India, was proceeding to New South 
Wales in the Venus, for the benefit of his health. When the vessel was off Van 
Diemen’s Land, Lieutenant’Edwards and some others landed, for the purpose of 
amusing themselves, and seeing a little of the country. After walking about for 
some time, some of the company perceived an inscription cut in the bark of a 
tree, the characters of which were nearly obliterated or filled up. The date, 
however, was legible, which, by a singular coincidence, proved to have been in- 
scribed exactly that very day seventeen years. As the whole of the inscription, 
from the circumstances we- have stated, could not be decyphered, the company 
returned on board, giving up all idea of further research. The extraordinary dis- 
covery having made a deeper impression on Mr. Edwards than it did on his fellow 
passengers, he determined to make another attempt to decypher the inscription ; 
for which purpose he went on shore the next morning, accompanied by some per- 
sons to whom he had imparted a portion of his zeal and curiosity. Their first 
proceeding was to clear away the bark from the tree, by which means they found 
that the impression on the body of the tree was so strong as to be legible. They 
ascertained from it that something of consequence was buried at the root of 
the tree. 

Mr. Edwards immediately set to work with an iron instrument they had brought 
on shore, and after digging for a short time, it came in contact with a glass bottle 
and broke it, but fortunately the contents were not injured. Upon examination 
they were found to consist of four letters ; two of which were addressed to per- 
sons at that time filling situations in the government of France, and the other 
two to ladies. A paper also accompanied the letters which were carefully sealed, 
requesting whoever should find them, to forward them to their respective ad- 
dresses. Mr. Edwards, under these circumstances, as well as in observauce of 
the sentiments which should animate an officer and a gentleman, did not feel 
himself warranted in opening the mysterious papers, but carried them in the 
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state they were found to the governor of New South Wales, at whose disposal he 
was anxious to place them. The governor, however, considering Lieutenant 
Edwards as best entitled to the merit of the discovery, submitted to him the 
propriety of transmitting them himself to the British government. This sugges- 
tion was adopted, and Mr. Edwards forwarded the letters unopened, with an ac- 
count of the manner in which they were discovered, by the Dromedary store ship, 
to his father in London ; who in conformity with his son’s request, put them 
into the hands of the Secretary of State for the Colonial department. 

That the letters contain some information relating to the fate of that very able 
and much-lamented mariner Peyrouse, is Yost probable; for the latest intel- 
ligence obtained of him was not far removed from the date of the inscription, 
when he was continuing his researches in the same quarter. 

As the delicacy which Lieutenant Edwards practised with respect to these 
inter sting letters, we have reason to presume, will also be observed by the Earl 
‘of Liverpool, and that they will be transmitted by his Lordship to France in the 
precise state he received them, it is possible that we may be condemned to the 
mortification of being kept in ignorance of their contents. Bonaparte is so much 
out of humour with England, so impracticable, and unaccommodating, that we 
should not be surprised at his withholding from us the gratification of learning 
what has become of a man, whose talents we as much respected, and whose sup- 
posed melancholy fate we as much deplored, as the country which had the honour 
of giving him birth. We think we have a right, on this occasion at least, to a re- 
ciprocity of good offices from the government of France. 

Advices have reached us from the enemy’s coast, by which we learn, that the 
French Government generally adheres to its plan of admitting -no passengers into 
France, or goods of British manufacture, under pain of the sequestratiou of the 
vessel by which they are introduced. A ship, having on board a regular French 
license, has been seized, together with the cargo, amounting in value to 50,0001. 
sterling, in consequence of it appearing that a person on board had smuggled over 
British goods to the amount of about 201. Another vessel was dealt with accord- 
ingly, for having on board a passenger who had not been provided with a pass- 
port. The pocket-book of a gentleman having been seized by a French officer, a 
memorandum was found in it, by which it appeared, that he had purchased seme 
British manufactured goods. The consequence was, that the owner and his book 
were instantly forwarded to Paris. On the 13th inst. a vast quantity of British 
goods were burnt at Newport. So strict are they, that the Custom-house officers 
take away the clasp-knives of the seamen as British manufacture. 

A mutiny of a serious nature, attended with the most melancholy results, took 
a a few weeks since at Senegal. A Court-martial was assembled, at the drum 

ead, on the principal mutineers, whose guilt being fully established, 25 were 
condemned to be shot immediately, and 25 more to be banished to Sierra Leone. 
They all, with the exception of one man, suffered the dreadful seatence in pen‘- 
tence and prayer. 


Domestic Intelligence. 





FORGERY. 


AT an adjournment of the Recorder’s Court on the 3d inst. two cases, of rather 
a novel nature, were heard: they were against the Banks of Messrs. Beresford & 
Shaw, for amount of a bankruptcy note and post bill, both of which were alleged 
forgeries, and payment refused on that ground. It appeared, that some time 
back, a book, containing 100 notes of Beresford’s Bank, for five guineas each, 
had been stolen out of the bank, having been previously numbered, dated, and 
complete, save as to the signature of the second signing clerk, which was forged 
to them, and negociated. It did not appear that any notice of the theft or loss 
had been given by the Bank to the public, but admitted that some few of them 
were paid by the Bank. 
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Mr. M‘Nally, for the plaintiff, stated, that it frequently occurred that the Bank 
of Ireland, and other banks, in mistake, issued notes wanting the signature of a 
signing clerk, and afterwards paid them without objection, and contending that, 
under the circumstances, plaintiff had a right to recover. 

Hamilton Maxwell, and James Harrington, (the latter being one of the signing 
clerks to the note whose signature was stated to be genuine) were called on behalf 
of the plaintiff, but did not appear. 

S. O'Neill, the second signing clerk, whose signature to the note was alleged 
to be a forgery, Was produced by the Bank, and proved the signature to be forged ; 
he would not, however, on his cross examination, venture to say that the signa- 
ture, James Harrington, was a forgery. Harrington was not produced. 

The Recorder was of opinion that the Bank could not be liable to pay—the sig- 
mature of one of the signing clerks being a forgery—and the public are still in 
danger of having the remainder of these notes in circulation, unless means are 
taken on behalf of Messrs. Beresford and Co. to prevent it. 

The other cause was for the amount of a three guinea and a half post bill of 
Shaw’s Bank, payable to one A. Brunton or order, the endorsement of whose 
name the Bank alleged was a forgery, but admitted the bill to be in every other 
respect genuine, being issued, and afterwards aecepted, by the Bank. No such 
person as A. Brunton could be found, or brought forward by the plaintiff ; nor did 
the Bank produce hith, nor any proof of his hand-writing. After some argument 
on both sides, the Recorder was pleased to declare, that the plaintiff could not 
recover, unless he proved the endorsement to be genuine. 

A few days since, a man of the name of Kelly, clerk to Messrs. Hays and Co. 
of Hammond-lane, was sent to the Bank with 1141. to lodge for them. On his 
way he lost the notes, which made such an impression on his mind, that all his 
fortitude forsook him ; and, melancholy to relate, at night he retired to a stable 
belonging to the house, locked the door, shot himself through the head, and died 
instantly ! 

Wednesday, the 26th inst. the Mary, of Dunbarton, was met with on the 
French coast by the Cyane, Capt. Collier, with a signal of distress flying. Capt. 
Collier went on board, and found the vessel in-the greatest distress. The severe 
gales had blown all her sails away, and rendered her so unmanageable, that the 
crew, after using every effort, became so exhausted, that they had lashed the helm 
a-lee, and had given her up to the mefcy of the weather. One of the poor fellows 
lay dead on the deck, worn out by fatigue. She had been seventeen days from 
Dublin, and was bound to London. The Cyane towed her into Portsmouth. 

Galway, Nov. 22. On Monday night, or early on the morning of the follow- 
ing day, some villain, or villains found means to enter the lodgings of Mr. John 
Connolly, Hearth-money Collector, at Mount-fuller, near Oranmore, and carried 
off cash and bank-notes to a considerable smount, together with a quantiy of 
wearing apparel, with which they got clear off. About 70. of the stolen cash be- 
longed to the King. 

The Right Hon. Earl O’Neil, and James M‘Donnell, Esq. are chosen President 
and Vice President of the Irish-Harp Society of Belfast, ‘for the year ensuing. 

During a very fine solo on the Violin, at one of the London Oratorios, a coun- 
tryman, who had obtained admission ‘to the gallery, exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord! lord! 
what a while that man is tuning his fiddle !” 





MARRIED. 

Edward J. Irwin, Esq. of Leabeg, county Rogcommon, to Miss Ferrall, of 
said county.—At Annadale, by the Bishop of Ferns, the Right Hon. Thomas H. 
Foster, only son of the Right Hon. J. Fogter, to Miss Skeffington, only child of 
the Hon. C. Skeffington, and niece to the Earls of Massarene and Roden. 
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At Burton Hall, co. Carlow, Mrs. Burton, wife of William Burtun, Esq. ; a 
lady whose whole life was one continued scene of doing good, - She lived an orna- 
ment to her sex, and died regretted by all who knew her, 
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Biographical Sketch of Humrury Davy, F. R. S. 
M. RELA. L. LD. 


(With a Likeness, finely engraved.) 


‘THE subject of the present article has lately excited no common por- 
tion of attention in this country, and therefore, of course, every thing 
concerning him becomes interesting to the public. Mr. Humphry Davy 
is a native of Cornwall. His parents resided for many years at Penzance, 
in that county, and he himself was born there about the year 1775 or 
1776. Weare at present unable, with precision, to fix the date, and 
therefore, considering his labours and his success, scarcely expect to 
obtain full credit on this subject, from those who have not seen him. 

The humble ambition of his family pointed out medicine as the ob- 
ject of his studies ; and his father and mother, confining their hopes to 
provincial success, looked up, perhaps, with honest exultation to the 
time when their son was to divide the practice of the county town, or 
monopolize that of some of the larger villages in his native dutchy. To 
enable him to atchieve this, he was placed under their neighbour, a 
respectable gentleman of the name of Borlase, descended from the cele- 
brated Cornish antiquary,t and who, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
like many other country practitioners, united the three different branches 
of medical science in his own person, acting occasionally as physician, 
surgeon, and apothecary. 


* This degree has been lately conferred on him by the University of Dublin. 


+ William Borlase, LL.D. and F.R.S. Rector of St. Just, the friend of Pope, 
whose grotto he adorned with spars, and a benefactor to the university of Oxford, 
to which he presented a number of fine specimens of fossils, was author of an Es- 
say on Cornish Crystals, A Natural History of that County, Observations on the 
Scilly Islands, &e, 
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But young Davy did not confine his attention to pursuits of this 
kind. “He soon became addicted to the study of natural history, and 
be'ng situate in a part of the island rich in mineralogy, collected a 
nuniber of fine sp: cimens. Not content with this, he began to extend 
his views to the varions decompositions and combinations of nature, to 
examine the differewt Systems of the philosophers, both ancient and 
modern, and to form theories of his own. 

He did not confine himself, however, to geology alone ; for as he 
possessed a capacious mind, which embraced a wide field of action, he 
was eager to become acquainted with whatever was curious, interesting, 
or proiiiable in science. Atthe time to which we now allude, chemistry, 
at one period confi unde 4d with and debased under the name of alchymy, 
vas just beginning to afford resulis honourable to the genius of those 
who pract tised it. Dr. Black bad already made his notable discovery 
concerning that gas, to which he gave the naine of fixed or fixable air ; 
Mr. Cavendish pursued this subject, with his wonted zeal, and ascer- 
tained new facts ; Priestly, another name for science, had just analysed 
the air of that ungrateful country, which he was soon after doomed to 
leave for ever ; while Lavoisier, who had just appeared like a radiant 
star above the horizon of France, began to propound his new theory, 
and to form anew nomenclature for the art. 

Mr. Davy, young as he then was, appears to have been no inattentive 
sp‘ctator of the interesting scene that now presented itself to his youth- 
ful view. Although situate in a distant portion of the island, and 
enjoying but little intercourse with men of philosophical minds and 
habits, he yet paid particular notice to all the recent discoveries, and 
perhaps secretly revolved, in his own mind, on the means by which he 
might one day be enabled to extend their limits, or add to their 
number, 

Meanwhile, an event oceurred that seemed admirably calculated to 
increase his practical knowledge, and which, by affording him a wider 
scope for experiment, promised to gratify his predominant passion. It 
is well known, that the ingenious Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, some years 
since determined to call in physics to the aid of the healing art, and 
attempted, by means of air, modified after a certain manner, to cure, 
or at least to alleviate the horrors of phthisis, so long considered as the 
aeproach of medicine. ‘To effect this, an extensive apparatus became 
necessary, and for its regulation and superintendence an able and inge- 
nious practitioner was wanting. Mr. Davy was selected on this ocea- 
sion, and he accordingly resided for some time at the Pneumatic Insti- 
tution, Dowry-square, in the immediate vicinity of the Hotwells. 

Short as his stay there was, yet the talents of the subject of this me- 
moir began to develope themselves, and he was considered as a very 
extr aordinary young man, when he determined to repair to the metro- 
polis. Here then he arrived within the last half doze n years, and found 
that a new energy bad been given to the public mind by the Royal In- 
stitution, which, it was hoped, would render science both popular and 
fashionable. Count Rumford, after making great reforms in the do- 
minions of the Elector Palatine on the subject of mendicity, had re- 
turned to England, and became one of the patrons and promoters of 
this new school of experimental philosophy. Whether he had the merit 
of introducing Mr. Davy before be repaired again to the continent, to 
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behold his own original protector converted into a monarch, we know 
not, with any degree of certainty ; but we are pretty sure that the latter 
gentleman su ceeeded Dr. Young, the nephew of Dr. Brocklesby, and 
opened to himself a career that has already formed an epoch in the his- 
tory of chemistry. 

Mr. Davy hi ud no sooner obtained the Professor’s chair, and procured 
a suitable < apparatus, than he cominenced his labours. At first he con- 
fined hiinself, in public at least, to the trials already made by those 
who preceded him. He next resolved to put to the test what had hi- 
therto been dubious; and lastly, unseduced by the plausibility of former 
theories, he ventured into a wide field of bold and original experiment, 
which has led to all his recent atchievements. 

He at last determined to communicate his labours to the Royal Soe 
ciety, and we shall now notice them in the order chosen by himself. 

In the Bakerian * lecture for 1806, the subject chosen by Mr. Davy, 
was ‘ some chemical agencies of electricity.” The first set of experi- 
ments described in this paper, was undertaken with a view to ascer- 
tain, with greater accuracy than had hitherto been attained, the sources 
of the acid and alkali, observed to be produced when distilled water is 
submitted to the action of the Galvanic fluid. Several of our ablest men 
had hitherio ascribed this phenomenon to certain impurities in the 
water, and ingredients in the composition o& the glass and the con- 
ductors; but this had been denied by others, and the result has not 
only proved hizhly honourable to science, but highly flattering to the 
speculations of our best chemists. 

Two cups, cones, or other vessels, capable of containing water, and 
made of various substances successively, were connected together by 
films of pure amiafithus, and connected also with the positive and ne- 
gative ends respectively of the pile of Volta, by means of —— wires, 
The pile was a strong one, generally consisting of 100 or 150 plates of 
zinc and copper, six inches square, and moi istened with come or alum 
and diluted sulphuric acid 

The water in the vessels being exposed to the action of this pile, after 
a certain time became acid in the positive vessel, and alkaline in the 
negative one. When the vessels were of glass, the alkali was much 
greater in quantity (about twenty times) than when they were of ayate, 
The same process too, in the latter case, being repeatedly tried with 
the same cups, though the acid continued to be abund: utly produced 
on tlie positive side, the quantity of the alkali was diminis hed greatly 
in the negative tube. Still, however, some was produced ; and atter 
several repetitions of the process, the quantity continued stationary, 
being extremely small, although still perceptible. It was natural, 
therefore, to suspect the water of having some alkaline impurities. 

The process was next repeated with smai! vessels of pure gold, and in 
ten minutes the negative vesse! had attained its maximum of alkali; 
for the action being’ continued for fourteen hours, while the water in 
the positive vessel became constanuly more acid, the water in the nega- 


* This lecture was not founded by a nobleman, a man of rank, or a man of 
fortune, but by Henry Baker, a native of London, and originally a books« er. 
He himself obtained from the Royal Society a gold medal in 17 40, died in 1774 
at the age of seventy, and bequeathed 100/. for an anatomical or chemical lege 
ture, 
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tive side was not sensibly changed; and after three days more had 
elapsed, the acid became still stronger, the alkali remaining as before. 
By evaporating a quart of the same distilled water, seven-tenths of the 
grain of solid matter was obtained, consisting of nitrate of soda, and 
nitrate of lead, the latter apparently from the still. 

The Galvanic experiment was next repeated in vessels much used, 
and in gold vessels, with the water thus purified by evaporation ; and 
no alkali was produced in the negative vessel. ‘The substances of the 
vessels being varied, different acids and alkalis were produced in the 
opposite sides of the circuit. ‘Thus wax tubes gave for the acid matter a 
mixture of sulphuric, muriatic, and nitric acids; for the alkaline, soda 
and potash ; while carara marble gave lime and water continually, and 
at first a mixture of lime-water and fixed alkali. But in all the experi- 
ments, nitrous acid was produced in the positive side, constantly to the 
end of the process; and a smal! quantity of ammonia was regularly 
formed in the negative side, at the beginning of it. 

Two foreign chemists, of great reputation, (Messrs. Hisinger and 
Berselius,) had made an experiment, in which muriate of lime being 
exposed in the positive side of a siphon, and pure water in the nega- 
tive, the action of the galvanic fluid made lime appear in the water ; 
so extraordinary a discovery merited every degree of attention. 

Mr. Davy having determined to pursue it immediately on the plan 
of his former experiments, his first inquiry was into the manner of the 
passage here remarked, through a menstruum not chemically attracting 
the substance which passed over. An agate cup, filled with water, was 
connected wlth a cup of sulphat of lime, by moistened asbestos ; if the 
former was positively electrified, acid soon came over; if negatively, 
lime cameover. Metals, and metallic oxides, passed over to the negative 
cup, like alkalis and alkaline earths; and, in one beautiful experiment, 
where nitrate of silver was placed in the ‘positive side, the amian- 
thus between the cups appeared to be covered with a thin film. 

The transference went on slower, in proportion to the body of water 
through which it was performed ; when the wires were only an inch 
asunder, sulphuric acid came over from the sulphate of pot-ash in five 
minutes; nor was contact with either electrified surface necessary in 
these experiments. A vessel of solution of muriate of potash, being 
connected by amianthus, with two glass tubes filled with water, the 
one negatively, the other positively electrified ; by degrees, the alkali 
went over into the former, and the acid into ‘the latter. But one of 
the most singular parts of this process is, that the acid and the alkali, 
in passing from one vessel to another, through any intermediate baily 
of water, or over the surface of the amianthus, do not change the 
vegetable colours in their way, except in so far as they come in contact 
with them at the positive and negative sides respectively. 

Mr. Davy had now ascerts ained the regular decomposition of bodies 
containing acids united with alkalis or metallic bases; the constant 
preference of the acid for the positive side, and of the alkaline or me- 
tallie bese for the negative ; and the actual transference by perceptible 

ian pf those substances from one part to another of the electrical 
Bit he was now led a step further, and perceived a phenomenon 
ectiy different in kind from any thing which former experiments 

i made known: for he found, 1. That the action of the acids and 
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alkalis on vegetable colours, was suspended by the electrical state of 
those bodies; and 2. That the influence of chemical affinity, in 
this instance, at least, was superceded by the powers of electricity. | 

At length, in 1807, he delivered his second Bakerian lecture, the 
subject of which was, ‘‘ Some new Phenomena of Chemical Changes 
produced by Electricity, particularly the decomposition of the Fixed 
Alkalis, and the exhibition of new substances which constitute their 
bases, and on the general nature of alkaline bodies.” In this paper, 
which may be considered as one among the important results of former 
elaborate investigations, he proves, for the first time, by experi- 
ment, thatthe fixed alkalis are compounds of oxygen and metallic 
bases. ; 

With a view of ascertaining the proportion of oxygen to metal in 
the alkalis, Mr. Davy employed the following mode of experiment. 
He introduced a small tray of gold, silver, and platina, into a tube con- 
nected at one end with pneumatic apparatus and gazometer, and at 
the other drawn to a point, but suffered to remain open. Upon the 
tray, metallic globules of known weight were placed ; the tube was 
filled with oxygen until the whole common air was expelled ; it was 
then hermetically sealed at both ends, and heat being applied to the 
glass near the tray, the globules were burnt. The tube was opened 
under water, or mercury, and the absorption ascertained. According 
to the result of one experiment made with great accuracy, 100 grains 
of potash contained 86.7 of metal, and'13.3 of oxygen. And according 
to another trial of the same kind, 100 grains contains 85.5 of metal and 
14.5 of oxygen; the mean of the two Leng 86.1 of metal and 13.9 of 
oxygen. Soda, in like manner, consists of 80 grains of metal and 20 
oxygen in 100 of alkali. 

The decomposition of water by the metallic bases afforded another 
approximation. This gave for potash 84 parts metal to 16 oxygen, in 
the hundred ; and for soda 76 per cent. metal, and 24 per cent. oxygen. 
Comparing these leading experiments with the mean results of a variety 
of others, our author infers, as a general medium of the whole, that 
potash contains about six parts of metal to one of oxygen, and soda 
about seven parts of metal to two of oxygen. 

We have thus fairly and freely, equally devoid of fear or of favour, 
and without any communication whatsoever with the subject of this 
memoir, fully, candidly, and conscientiously declared our opinion «f 
his merits. In consequence of a liberal subscription, amounting to about 
one thousand pounds, Mr. Davy has been enabled to construct a new 
and most magnificent apparatus, infinitely superior, in point of struc- 
ture, size, and power, to any other achieved, or even meditated, since 
the discoveries of Galvani and Volta. With this it is expected that ex- 
periments will be made on a great scale, and that the results will be 
proportionate to the means. Let it be recollected, however, that as it 
was with a small telescope that Herschel swept the heavens, so it was by 
means of a small battery that Davy was enabled to produce his two new 
metals, which, in addition to iron and platina alone, are capable ‘of 
being welded. 

It may not be amiss also to observe, that, like Priestley, he has 
lately invented an eudiometer, for the more commodious display of the 

formation of water, by the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen gas, 
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by means of ,the electric spark ; and that Buonaparte has, some time 
sinice, awarded a prize to him for his discoveries. As science abhors 
all national prejudices and political distinctions, we are far from ques- 
tioning the propriety of receiving any mark even of his munificence, so 
far as it may be connected with the reward of experimental philosophy.* 

Equally above delusion and deceit, Professor Davy, in his lectures, 
constantly deprecates the admission of prineiples without proof, and 
firmly maintaining ‘that facts alone form the strength and vitality of 
science.” He has lately paid an animated tribute to the genius of his 
great precursor, (Franklin) who first brought home philosophy to the 
minds and dwellings of humble men, He disowns the illiberal notion, 
that knowledge is to be withheld from the people ; and maintains, on 
the contrary, that it ought to be consecrated to the use of mankind, for 
whose benefit it was intended. It is in this point of view that he con- 
templates Plato as inferior to Anaxagoras : the former wished to con- 
ceal science under a veil of mysticism, the latter worshipped her in 
public ; the one in penury, in solitude, in exile, appears to him more 
admirable than the other, enjoying all the luxuries of the court of cither 
Dionysius. 

Undazzled and unseduced by the flattering reception his labours have 
experienced on the Continent, the subject of this memoir a signs to 
England the meed of praise, in respect to n 1odern s science, and from the 
exalted state which it has attained there, is justly inferred the supe- 
riority of the national character. He attributes peculiar advantages to 
the Reformation, which, by producing a spirit of inquiry, tended to 
ennoble the minds and purify the mor ils of the people, while the Spirit 
of civil liberty, engendered by the Revolution, has given expansion to 
their views, and dignity to their conduct. 

Mr. Davy, although a bold and original experimenter, exhibits equal 
‘aution and moderation in the mode in which he philosophizes, whe- 
ther in his writings or his lectures. Unspoiled by applause, and at 
once copious and minute, he discovers great felicity in seizing, exa- 
mining, confirming, or rejecting the Joose hints of ‘either his contem- 
poraries or his precursors. 

In the Lectures which have been lately delivered at the Dublin-So- 
ciety House, in Hawkins’ Street, we have been able to tra ‘ce philosophy 
to its source, througa the happy medium of the Professor's language— 
at once clegant an» familiar. To his merits the Dublin Society has 
been pleased to bear ample testimony, as may be seen by an unanimous 
resolution, which voted him 5001. as a token of regard ; and we think 
the nation at large has every right to feel grateful for the readiness 
evinced by Mr. Davy, in throwing open the doors (if we may be allowed 
the expression) to those sciences which heve been heretofore regarded 
by the world es mysterious. 

We cannot but feel ourselves highly please ad by the very handsome 
manner in which the Professor spoke of our highly y-respected country- 
man Doctor Wade. In the introductory Lecture on ( hemistry and Agri- 
culture, he said,—‘ On the structure and organization of plants, J shall 


* The wily Napoleon has lately altered his plan ; for his jealousy towards Eng 
Jand, has induced him to threaten a dissolution to the Natioual Institutes of 
France! 
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say very little: if I were inclined so to do, J am fully aware it would be 
unnecessary, from the elegant, erudite, and satisfactory lectures given 
in this room, on that subject, by my learned and esteemed friend, the 
Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society ; whose botanical abilities in 
general are not surpassed, if equalled, by any person in this or the 
neighbouring kingdoms.” 

To such of our readers as have not as yet seen him, we beg leave to 
observe, that Professor Davy exactly resembles other men, affecting no- 
thing rude, vulgar, or extravagant, either in his person or address.— 
He possesses great animal spirits, is gay, conversable, destitute of ihe 
jargon of science, the common refuge of littke minds, has a pleasing 
face, a good address, a person rather slender, and is about thirty-five 
years of age. 

With so many pretensions to fame, let not the Professor hope to be 
able to disarm envy, or to put malice to silence: merit like his is the 
food on which the vilest passions are the most eager to prey. We, for 
our own part, entertain some fears lest the liberality of his sentiments 
should give offence to narrow minds, in the upper circles, and his ge- 
nerous and noble notions conjure up a host of ignorant, but powerful, 
enemies. Recollecting, however, that he has taken his station on the 
* vantage ground,” formerly occupied by a Franklin and a Priestley, 
let him continue to soar above all personal considerations, and pro- 
ceeding in the race of fame, remember how much we have yet to ex- 
pect from a man, who, in the blossom of life, has alre ady achieved 
discoveries more valuable than any that have met the public eye since 
the epoch when Newton communicated his theory of light and colours, 
and explained and illustrated the laws of nature to a ration, that has 
become distinguished by the splendor of his name. 








A Parody on Hamlet's Soliloquy on Death. 

"(HE following extempore attempt to parody Hamlet’s ‘ Soliloquy on 
Death,” was occasioned by a consultation held amongst some inhabitants 
of a certain parish in Ireland, as to the prudence of petitioning his 
Grace the Primate, to interfere in removing a superannuated, doating 
Clerk, whom the weighiy Rector obstinately continued as an officer of 
the church, though the wretched old man, in attempting to discharge 
his duty, unavoidably turned a great part of the church service into an 
impious insult on the Majesty of Heaven. 





To write, or not to write >——that is the question 
Whether ’tis better to sit, and listen 
To a doating, blind, old Parish Clerk, 
Or to oppose the Rector’s influence, 
And, by opposing, oust him.————To write—to scratch— 
No more: and hy ascratch, to say, we end 
The shameful mock’ry * which this Clerk excites 
E’en once a week. *Tis sure an object 
Devoutly to be wished ! !————To write—to scratch-- 
Perchance to vex his Rev’rence ;—aye, there’s the rub ; 





* The reverend churchman who, by right reverend authority, is stated “ to 
have the nomination of this Clerk, and the inspeetion of his conduct,” frequently 
at tempts to entertain the guests at his half-way house, with the following jew 
desprit, among many others of equal lebrity.—This fool Clerk, during Divine 
Service, had addressed him with ‘* Plaise your Raverance 1 have lost the tune ;”* 
to which, the wifty Kector had leisure, from his de votion, to reply, on the instant, 

** Well, George, I'll go on, and perhaps you may find it. 
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For, in petition to his Graee, 
What mention may be made of Rackrents, 
Upstart Curates,* Schoolmasters forsooth ! + 
Must give us pause. There's the respect 

That makes us tamely listen to M‘Q. 12 

For, who would trudge ‘lung dirty roads to church, 
Splashed by car-horse of chubby Constable, || 
(When driving, sulkily, his toothless spouse, ) 

Or run the dire hazard of being trampled on 

By saucy Marshall § of the mushroom breed, 
To be insulted by this 7ime-piece ¥ Clerk, 

When he himself a good one might insure 

sy mere petition ?————-Who would fawn, and cringe, 
To please the humours of a rich old man ;** 
But that the dread of being driven for rent, 
ackrent,++ called for at the day, puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear old George M‘Q » 
‘Than boldly say, w’ell freely speak our mind ; 
Thus, does dependance make cowards of us all! 
And thus, the native spirit of resistance 

Is timely checked by presence of a bailiff’! ! 

Whilst all the noise ’bout writing to his Grace, 

Is hushed as death ; and dies upon the ear. 











* The present Curate is, we understand, the first of his family who has 
emerged from the lowest degree of obscurity. 

+ In imitation, perhaps, of the custom, which formerly prevailed in the 
Duchy of Wirtemburg, where probationers in divinity were obliged to become 
schoolmasters, for the purpose of having their capacity in that employment 
ascertained, previous to being advanced in the church; this Poct became a 
Gerund grinder to the family of a respectable attorney ; but whether his guali- 
fications to discharge this duty have encouraged the prospect of advancement, 
ycmains yet undetermined, 

t The name of the Clerk. 

\| This Barony Constable, from a praiseworthy desire of thrusting himself 
into notice, has merited the emphatic appellation of ‘* Half Sir,” which is very 
generally bestowed upon him. 

§ Late a dog-boy, now a game-keeper. . 

{| This appears an odd expression ; but the following story will help to explain 
it.—A clock-maker, in a country town of this kingdom, attempted some years 
ago to shew what matter may still be brought to do. He made, in short, a 
speaking clock, which not only struck the hours like an.inanimate preacher in 
the pulpit, but articulated four or five of the first words in the Lord’s prayer. 
One of our judges, passing through this town, was not led by devotion to church, 
but went to pray with the clock; and having heard it, cried out to the attending 
lawyers, ‘* Most admirable invention!” and turning to the ingenious artisan, 
said, “Go on, friend, and teach your elock to pronounce the responses, and a 
single verse, without losing the tune, and then farewell, Clerks ! nay, if it should 
be able to pronounce the whole liturgy, then farewell, Curates! Every parish 
May be furnished with « pair of Clocks, and half a gallon of oil by the year ; it 
will not stand us in more than prime cost.—-What a monstrous saving!” If this 
invention is carried forward, as the good judge advised, and watches of like 
construction are once contrived, numbers of both machines may be sent to a 
certain Bishop for his approbavion; and should they suit the Rector’s @conomy, 
his Lordship will not throw any obstacle in the way of their being employed. 
The clocks will make skeleton Priests, and the watches dapper Clerks, very 
convenient for our weighty Rectors.—A_ reverend, or parish-clerk clock, will be 
a curious object for a materialist to laugh at! ! 

** The Rector. 

++ This Parish has been lately set at a Rack-rent, to a poor, industrious, 
unfortunate Roman Catholic peasantry ; one hundred of whom, at this moment, 
are individually obliged to suffer the most oppressive privation, merely to gratify 
the mean, vindictive, but despised resentment vi , a Clergyman!! 
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Lopography~-of Dublin. 


Brief Annals of the City of Dublin from the year 448 .to the year 2169, 
when it was first invaded by the English, during which period the 
Ostmen, or Danes, became masters of it. , 


(Continued from Page 272.) 


A. D. 1018. "THE Danes of Dublin were quiet for four years after 
this bloody battle; but at length they began to recover their spirits, 
and marched into Meath, under the conduct of their king Sitric, who 
wasted and plundered Kells ; from whence they took many prisoners, and 
slew great numbers, who had taken shelter in the church there. But 
their good fortune forsook them before the end of the year, when they 
were defeated by king Melaghlin in a battle fought at Fodvay. 

A. D. 1019.. Bryen Mac-Melmurry, king of Leinster, fell under 
the jealousy of the Danes, and Sitric, king of Dublin, put out his 
eyes, which (according to a custom long established among the Irish) 
rendered him incapable of government; so that he was deposed, and 
Ugiar succeeded him. 

A. D.- 1022. Ugiar Mac-Dunluing, king of Leinster, routed Sitric, 
king of Dublin, in a battle fought at Delgine, and slew a great num- 
ber of his forces. 

A. D. 1029. Sitric, king of the Ostmen of Dublin, undertook a 
nigies pilgrimage to Rome, and died on his journey. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Aulaffe Mac-Sitric, who the year following was taken 
prisoner by Matthew or Mathgaun O-Riagan, and obliged to pay for 
his ransom 200 cows, 80 British horses, 3 ounces of gold, and a cer- 
tain sword called Charles's sword: perhaps the sword of Charles Knute, 
son to the king of Denmark, who fell valiantly fighting in the plains 
of Clontarf. 

A. D. 1035. Aulaffe Mac-Sitric, king of Dublin, was slain in Eng- 
land on a journey he was making to Rome, and was succeeded by his 
son Sitric Mac-Aulaffe, who the year following slew Reginald O-Hivar, 
prince of the Danes of Waterford, in the streets of Dublin. 

A. D. 1042. This year, or, as some say, in the year 1041, Sitric 
Mac-Aulaffe, king of the Ostmen of Dublin, died. This Sitvic, as it 
is thought, is the same person, whom the black-book of Christ-church 
calls Sitric the son of Ableb, and who, together with Donat, bishop 
of Dublin, about the year 1038, founded that church in the heart of 
the city. . 

He i succeeded by his son Aulaffe Mac-Sitric, erroneously called 
Alphred, king of Divelin, by Caradocus of Lhancharvan. About this 
time, or a year earlier, Conan ap Jago, who had married Ranulpha, 
Aulaffe’s daughter, fled to Ireland, to avoid the cruelties of Griffin ap 
Lewellin, who had usurped Venedotia or North Wales, which of right 
27 
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was Conan’s inheritance. Conan, by the assistance of his father-in-law, 
raised « considerable body of forces in Dublin, and sailed over with 
them into Wales to assert his claim. With these he took Griffin priso- 
ner by stratagem. But the Welsh hearing of it, assembled in great 
numbers, rescued Griffin, and drove Conan to his ships with consider- 
able slaughter. 

A. D. 1050, Conan ap Jago made another attempt this year for 
the recovery of Venedotia; but with as bad fortune as before. For 
the greatest part of his fleet was wrecked by tempest, and he him- 
self cast upon the Irish shore; and from thenceforth he continued with 
his father-in-law Aulaffe in Dublin. 

A. D. 1066. Godred-Crevan, king of Man, is said to have sub- 
duel Dublin this year, and a great part of Leinster, and to have made 
himself king of the parts he had brought under his power, _Lanfrank, 
archbishop of Canter bury, in an epistle to this Godred, stiles him king 
of Ireland, but ina mistake ; and at the same time he gives Tirdolvac, 
(who really was king of Ireland) the same title. 

A. D. 1071. Murrough Mac-Dermod, king of Leinster, died, and 
was buried by the Ostmen in Dublin, to whom they were tributary. 
He is called king of the Galls of Leinster, as well as of that province, 
in some of the Irish annals. 

A. D. 1074.” Donat, first bishop of the Ostmen of Dublin, died, 
and was buried in his own cathedral near the high altar. His successor 
Patrick was also an Eeasterling. 

A. D. 1076 Godred Crovan, king of Dublin, as also of the islands 
ef Man and the Hebrides, died in the island ef Ila, called by Ptolemy 
Epidium. Upon his death, the Ostmen of Dublin elected Godfrid 
Meranagh for their king. 

A. D. 1088. The Ostmen of Dublin marched to Waterford, -and 
took and burned it down to the ground. 

A. D. 1089. The Ostmen of Dublin, Waterford, and Wicklow 
united, and with joint forces marched out, intending to plunder Cork. 
But they were met by the people of Oneach, and routed with consider- 
able execution. 

A. D. 1095. Mortogh O-Brien, king of Ireland, advanced to 
Dublin with an army, and from thence drove out king Godfrid Merenagh, 
who soon after died of grief or of the plague, which then ravaged all 
Europe, and to this, Mac-Geoghagan imputes his death. We read of 
no other king of the Ostmen of Dublin for twenty-five years after this 
period ; and therefore probably king Mortogh governed it, with the 
rest of Ireland, until his death in 1120; to which the MS. annals of 
Connell Mac-Geoghagan give some countenance, which say “ that 
Mortogh was constituted king of Dublin, and of the Danes of 
ireland.” 

A. D. 1125. Torfin Mac-Torcall, (who was advanced to the govern- 
ment of the Ostmen of Dublin in the year 1120) died this year a 
sudden death in the flower of his youth, and was succeeded by Donald 

ac-Gilleholmock. 

A. D. 1134. Cornelius, son to Mortogh, king of Meath, was slain 
in battle by Donald Mac-Gilleholmock, and his Ostmen of Dublin. 
But by a sudden change of fortune Donald was slain in another battle : 
this same year Uc Dublinians were put to flight, and the subjects of 
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Meath broke into Fingal, and wasted it with fire and sword. Donald 
was succeeded by Reginald Mac-Torcall. 

A. D. 1142. ‘About this‘time Cadwallader revolting fiom his alle- 
giance to his brother Owen Guinotb, prince of North Wakes, fled in- 
to Ireland, and agreed with the Ostmen of Dublin for two thousand 
marks to raise a complete army, and make war on his brother. The 
army was raised, and composed partly of Ostmen and partly of Irish, 
and sent into Wales under the command of Octer, and the sons of 
Torcal and Cherulph. But soon after they had landed, heating that 
the brothers had made peace, they detained Cadwallader prisoner, un- 
til he gave them two thousand head of cattle for the two thousand 
marks stipulated to be paid them for their wages, These things being 
so done, Owen Guinoth unexpectedly fell on the Ostmen and Irish, 
thus loaded with spoils, before they could recover their feet, slew a 
great number, and returned with the booty. The remains of this 
shattered army got on ship-buard, and yeturned home with shame and 
loss. 

A. D. 1147. Reginald Mac-Torcall, king of Dublin, being this 
year slain in battle by the people of Meath, Godfrid Mac-Olave, king 
of Man, was (according to the Manks chronicle) recognized king ‘by 
the Ostmen of Dublin. But (according to the annals of Ireland) 
Oiter or Octer is said to have succeeded Reginald ; yet possibly he 
might have governed in subordination to the king of Man. How- 
ever that may be, Octer was slain two years after by the sons of Torcall 
(as the said annals relate) upon which Brodar Mac-Torcall, brother 
to Reginald, obtained the principality of Dublin. 

A. D. 1161. Brodar Mac-Torcall, king of the Ostmen of Dublin, 
was slain in battle by the inhabitants of Meath, and his brother Asculph 
Mac-Torcall succeeded him. 

A. D. 1162. The Ostmen of Dublin were over-run and spoiled by 
Dermod Mac-Murrough, king of Leinster, who bore a greater sway 
over them than any other king had done for a long time. 

A. D. 1165. Henry Il. king of England, being alarmed by the in- 
surrections of the Welsh, who, under the conduct of David ap Owen, 
prince of North Wales, had invaded and pillaged part of that king's 
country ; he levied an army through all his dominions of England and 
France, and had succours from Flanders and Bretagne, resolving to 
chastize that people. Among these the Ostmen of Dublin, cither as 
auxiliaries or allies, attendéd king Henry with a good body of forces, 
and continued half a year in his service. But partly from. the difficul- 
ties of the passes, and partly through want of provisions, the king was 
obliged to break up his camp ingloriously, and the Ostmen, half- 
starved for want of bread, returned home. 

A. D. 1167. Roderick O-Connor, king of Ireland, invaded Leinster, 
put Dermod Mac-Murrough, king of that province to flight, and obliged 
the Lagenians, and particularly the Ostmen of Dublin, to give 
him hostages. The cause of this war was not only the cruelty and op- 
pression which king Dermod excercised over his subjects, but a rape 
committed by him on the wife of Tiernan O-Roirk, king of Breffiny, 
which in its consequences brought on the invasion of the English 
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was Conan’s inheritance. Conan, by the assistance of his father-in-law, 
raised 4 considerable body of forces in Dublin, and sailed over with 
them into Wales to assert his claim. With these he took Griffin priso- 
ner by stratagem. But the Welsh hearing of it, assembled in great 
numbers, rescued Griffin, and drove Conan to his ships with consider- 
able slaughter. 

A. D. 1050. Conan ap Jago made another attempt this year for 
the recovery of Venedotia; but with as bad fortune as before. For 
the greatest part of his fleet was wrecked by tempest, and he him- 
self cast upon the Irish shore; and from thenceforth he continued with 
his father-in-law Aulaffe in Dublin. 

A. D. 1066. Godred-Crevan, king of Man, is said to have sub- 
dued Dublin this year, and a great part of Leinster, and to have made 
himself king of the parts he had brought under his power, _Lanfrank, 

_ archbishop of Canterbury, in an epistle to this Godred, stiles him king 
of Ireland, but ina mistake; and at the same time he gives Tirdolvac, 

(who really was king of Ireland) the same title. 

A. D. 1071. Murrough Mac-Dermod, king of Leinster, died, and 
was buried by the Ostmen in Dublin, to whom they were tributary. 
He is called king of the Galls of Leinster, as well as of that province, 
in some of the Irish annals. 

A. D. 1074.~ Donat, first bishop of the Ostmen of Dublin, died, 
and was buried in his own cathedral near the high altar. His successor 
Patrick was also an Eeasterling. 

A. D. 1076 Godred Crovan, king of Dublin, as also of the islands 
ef Man and the Hebrides, died in the island ef Ila, called by Ptolemy 
Epidium. Upon his death, the Ostmen of Dublin elected Godfrid 
Meranagh for their king. 

A. D. 1088. The Ostmen of Dublin marched to Waterford, ‘and 
took and burned it down to the ground. 

A. D. 1089. The Ostmen of Dublin, Waterford, and Wicklow 
united, and with joint forces marched out, intending to plunder Cork. 
But they were met by the people of Oneach, and routed with consider- 
able execution. 

A. D. 1095. Mortogh O-Brien, king of Ireland, advanced to 
Dublin with an army, and from thence drove out king Godfrid Merenagh, 
who soon after died of grief or of the plague, which then ravaged all 
Europe, and to this, Mac-Geoghagan imputes his death. We read of 
no other king of the Ostmen of Dublin for twenty-five years after this 
period; and therefore probably king Mortogh governed it, with the 
rest of Ireland, until his death in 1120; to which the MS. annals of 
Connell Mac-Geoghagan give some countenance, which say “ that 
Mortogh was constituted king of Dublin, and of the Danes of 
ireland.” 

A. D. 1125. Torfin Mac-Torcall, (who was advanced to the govern- 
ment of the Ostmen of Dublin in the year 1120) died this year a 
sudden death in the flower of his youth, and was succeeded by Donald 

ac-Gilleholmock. 

A. D. 1134. Cornelius, son to Mortogh, king of Meath, was slain 
in battle by Donald Mac-Gilleholmock, and his Ostmen of Dublin. 
But by a sudden change of fortune Donald was slain in another battle : 
this same year Uc Dublinians were put to flight, and the subjects of 
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Meath broke into Fingal, and wasted it with fire and sword. Donald 
was succeeded by Reginald Mac-Torcall. 

A. D. 1142, “About this*time Cadwallader revolting fiom his alle- 
giance to his brother Owen Guinoth, prince of North Wakes, fled in- 
to Ireland, and agreed with the Ostmen of Dublin for: twe thousand 
marks to raise a complete army, and make war on his brother. The 
army was raised, and composed partly of Ostmen and partly of Irish, 
and sent into Wales under the command of Octer, and the sons of 
Torcal and Cherulph. But soon after they had landed, hearing that 
the brothers had made peace, they detained Cadwallader prisoner, un- 
til he gave them two thousand head of cattle for the two thousand 
marks stipulated to be paid them for their wages, These things being 
so done, Owen Guinoth unexpectedly fell on the Ostmen and Irish, 
thus loaded with spoils, before they could recover their fleet, slew a 
great number, and returned with the booty. The remains of this 
shattered army got on ship-buard, and yeturned, home with shame and 
loss. 

A. D, 1147. Reginald Mac-Torcall, king of Dublin, being this 
year slain in battle by the people of Meath, Godfrid Mac-Olave, king 
of Man, was (according to the Manks chronicle) recognized king ‘by 
the Ostmen of Dublin. But (according to the annals of Ireland) 
Oiter or Octer is said to have succeeded Reginald; yet possibly he 
might have governed in subordination to the king of Man. How- 
ever that may be, Octer was slain two years after by the sons of Torcall 
(as the said annals relate) upon which Brodar Mac-Torcall, brother 
to Reginald, obtained the principality of Dublin. 

A. D. 1161. Brodar Mac-Torcall, king of the Ostmen of Dublin, 
was slain in battle by the inhabitants of Meath, and his brother Asculph 
Mac-Torcall succeeded him. 

A. D. 1162. The Ostmen of Dublin were over-run and spoiled by 
Dermod Mac-Murrough, king of Leinster, who bore a greater sway 
over them than any other king had done for a long time. 

A. D. 1165. Henry IL. king of England, being alarmed by the in- 
surrections of the Welsh, who, under the conduct of David ap Owen, 
prince of North Wales, had invaded and pillaged part of that king's 
country ; he levied an army through all his dominions of England and 
France, and had succours from Flanders and Bretagne, resolving to 
chastize that people. Among these the Ostmen of Dublin, either as 
auxiliaries or allies, attendéd king Henry with a good body of forces, 
and continued half a year in his service. But partly from the difficul- 
ties of the passes, and partly through want of provisions, the king was 
obliged to break up his camp ingloriously, and the Ostmen, half- 
starved for want of bread, returned home. 

A. D. 1167. Roderick O-Connor, king of Ireland, invaded Leinster, 
put Dermod Mac-Murrough, king of that province to flight, and obliged 
the Lagenians, and particularly the Ostmen of Dublin, to give 
him hostages. The cause of this war was not only the cruelty and op- 
pression which king Dermod excercised over his subjects, but a rape 
committed by him on the wife of Tiernan O-Roirk, king of Breffiny, 
which in jts consequences brought on the invasion of the English 
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‘ APOPHTHEGMS AND MEMORABLE SAYINGS 
OF 


CELEBRATED PERSONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


Selected from the Works of Prutarcn, Diocenges Lagertivs, VALERIUS MAXIMUS, 


Stopeus, &c. &c. &e. and freely translated into English. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, | 


AN INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE, 





‘* In his, velut in certissimo speculo, representatur animus singulorum’’—ERAsmvus. 





(Continued from page 275.) 


CESAR was passing an obscure town as he crossed the Alps, when 
some of his friends took occasion to ask him, was it possible that in 
such a little village as that, there could be disputes for office or prece- 
dence, or such envy and ambition as disturb the repose of the great }— 
To which Cesar very seriously replied, “ I protest I should much rather 
be the first man in even that village, than the second in Rome.” 

«« A wise man,” said Caro the elder, “ should especially respect 
himself ; for he is obliged to be always in his own company.” 





Cuaritius was asked, why the Spartan women wore such long hair ? 
“ Because,” said Charillus, ‘* of all female ornaments, the hair is the 
cheapest, and at the same time the most becoming.” 





At the battle of Cunaxa, Clearchus, one of Cyrus's génerals, ad- 
vised the Prince not to charge the enemy in person, but to cover him- 
self in the rear of the Grecian battalions.— ‘‘ What!” replied Cyrus, 
“« would you have me show myself unworthy of being a King, at the 
very time that I am endeavouring to become one.” 





Cato the Censor, in complaining of the shameful luxury of the 
Romans, observed, that “ it would be a difficult matter to save a city 
from ruin, in which a fish would often sell for more money than ap 
ox.” 

Crassus used to say, that “ those who were too fond of building, 
would so soon ruin themselves, that they required no other enemy.” 
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One stormy night, Cassar, disguised as a slave, embarked at Brun- 
dusium, in a small boat, to cross an arm of the sea. The wind rose 
so violently, that the vessel was ree see in danger of being overset ; 
and the boat-men, after sevérat ineffectual struggles, declared that they 
despaired altogether of making land, Upon this declaration, Cesar, 
who till now sat in silence, suddenly discovered himself to the boat- 
men, exclaiming, ‘‘ Cesar is on board ;—trust to his good fortune !" 





Rymetalces, King of Trace, revolted from Anthony, and eame over to 
Augustus C#sar. Rymetalces was one day abusing Anthony, his for- 
mer confederate ; whereupon Cesar sharply rebuked him ; observing— 
“ Friend, though I may love.treason, I hate a traitor.” 


A very talkative individual, who engrossed the whole conversation 
of a company, asked CLeanruus, why he was so silent ? adding, at 
the same time, that it was pleasant to interchange our thoughts with 
our friends —“ True,” replied Cleanthus ; and the more agreeable you 
think it, the more you should study in your conversation to give yous 
friends an opportunity of speaking in their turn.” 





Creomines was asked, why the Spartans never dedicated to the 
Gods, the spoils which were taken from the enemies of the State. — 
** Because,” replied Cleomines, “ those things which are betrayed to 
us by the cowardice of their owners, are not fit even for our youths ta 
behold, much less for the Gods to receive.” 





Cutton the philosopher was used to say, “I try my gold upen a 
touch-stone ; and gold again is my touch-stone upon which I try 
men.” 

Corys, who was of an extremely passionate temper, when he was 
presented by a friend with some porcelain vases of exquisite beauty and 
workmanship, requited the donor for them, and then broke them to 
pieces in his presence, saying, “1 broke these vases, my friend, as 
you may perceive, by design, lest my passion should induce me to 
punish excessively those who might break them by accident.” 


When Caro the Censor, at a very advanced period of his life, was 
about to marry the daughter of Salonicus his secretary, his son remon- 
strated with his father ; asking him what offence he had committed that 
induced him to put a step-mother over him? Cato the elder replied ; 
“« My son, instead of being offended with you, I have reason to admire 
your general conduct so much, that I am particularly anxious to have 
a few more such children as you have been.” 





Crassus happened to observe in public, that none of his family had 
been long lived ; and afterwards wished to contradict the assertion — 
«« What could I have been thinking of,” said Crassus, ‘‘ when I asserted 
such a thing ?’—* You thought,” perhaps, said Cicero, “ that such 
a piece of intelligence would be agreeable to the people.” 
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Czsar divorced his wife Pompeia, because Clodius had been found 
in her house ; yet when called upon as an evidence upon the trial of 
Clodius, Cesar declared that he knew nothing whatsoever of the mat- 
. ter alledged against him. ‘‘ Then why divorce your wite ?”’ said one of 
the Judges. ‘‘ Because,”’ replied Cesar, “ 1 would not have the chas- 
tity of my wife even suspected.” 


(| Caninius Revilus, after holding the Consulship but for one day, was 
disgracefully dismissed from his office. This same Revilus, after 
his disgrace, was disputing for precedence with Cicero ; upon which, 


y | the latter sarcastically enquired, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, in’ whose Consulship 
. were you Consul ?” 

Curton, one of the seven wise men of Greece, was asked by AZsop the 
fabulist, what he considered as the most difficult thing for a man ta 


accomplish ? Chilon replied, “ To keep a secret strictly, or to bear an «< 
injury patiently.” 


Cuaronpas the legislator came armed’ into a public assembly, al- 

' though he had prohibited that practice himself by an express law.— 
One of the people reproved him in severe terms ; telling him, that he 
had violated his own laws. “ I do not violate them,” said Charondas, 
but seal them with my blood ;” saying which, he plunged his.sword 
into his bosom, and expired. . 


Cesar regulated the Roman calendar, and corrected the erroneous 
computation of time. Even this useful regulation, says Plutarch, fur- 
nished matter of ridicule to the envious ; who could ill brook Czsar’s 
power. Some person happening to say to. Cicero, “ Libra will rise 
| to-morrow ;” Cicero replied, ‘‘ Undoubtedly,—there is an edict for it.” 
Insinuating, that Caesar had forced the very calendar upon the people. 


Ca.ticratipas was asked, what sort of people the Ionians were >— 
‘« They are but indifferent freemen,” said he; ‘‘ but I must acknows 
ledge, they make excellent slaves.” : - 
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Characteristic Sketches. 


No. XII. 


THERE is at present a reigning ambition among young gentlemen 
of degrading themselves in their apparel to the class of the servants 
they keep. It may seem very extraordinary that these sparks should 
act thus to gain admiration: but from what cause can it be, that 


MY LORD JEHU 


wears a frise frock, alittle narrow-edged hat, a coloured handkerchief, 
and in this habit drives a set of horses, and a coach of his own, built 
by his own directions, in humble imitation of those which carry passen- 
gers on the road; it is the knowledge of his own abilities which die- 
tates this conduct. How pleasing is the reflection to him, that when be 
goes through a country town, sitting with becoming grace in his box, 
he hears the people say, there goes my Lord Jehu. His great abilities in 
driying, his exactness of similitude in dress, and his affability to his 
brethren of the whip, must give his Lordship a sensible satisfaction, 
that this particularity makes him as well known on most roads through- 
out the country, as the honest fellows themselves who drive the stages. 
I will not undertake to say, whether it is in imitation of his Lordship, 
or whether the product of their own fertile geniuses, but I have lately 
observed a great number of smart young fellows, dressed in the manner 
of my. Lord ; a narrow-edged hat flapped down, a plain shirt, buckskin- 
breeches, and an India handkerchief round the neck, seem to constitute 
the character of a pretiy fellow. There are another set of sparks 
who choose rather to appear as jockeys, and it is seldom or never they 
are to be seen without boots, whips in their hands, and black caps in- 
stead of hats. Another class of these gentry disguise themselves in 
rug coats, which it seems are politely termed wrap-rascals; and in 
short, choose rather to appear like coachmen than gentlemen. My coun- 
try readers may, wonder that I should instance these persons as examples 
of ambition; but they will allow them to be candidates for public 
notice, when I inform them, that in these habits they appear with a 
kind of pride in all the public places about town. They have at last. 
carried it so far, that in those dresses they come into they boxes at the 
theatres ; and where one would expect to see a genteel polite circle, we 
view ladies of the first quality and distinction, surrounded by a parcel 
c= men who look like stage-coachmen, jockeys, and pickpockets. 

As this manner of dress is accompanied with as rude a manner of 
behaviour, I advise these young sparks not to have so great a desire of 
being distinguished for the oddity of thgir appearance; but instead of 
that ardent emulation they shew to imitate the inferior class of man- 
kind, they would exert their rational faculties, and endeavour to seem, 
as well by their habit as conversation, men of ‘common sense and com- 
mon good manners, M. 











The Ambigi. 
No. XI. 





VELLE $UUM CUIQUE EST.—Every man ty his likifig. 





TO BROTHER DAVID. 


I HAVE been married about forty years, and although I did not like 
my husband at first, yet have we lived very happily together for above 
twenty years, having always endeavoured to comply with his humours, 
which were not always very reasonable. But in return, for these last 
fifteen years, or thereabouts, he uses me with so much indifference, 
that I have not a word to say in my family; the servants take the ad- 
vantage of it, the children treat me with contempt, (especially those 
that are grown up, viz. two daughters by a former wife, and a son by 
me) they shew me a fair outside, ‘tis true, but I find they have no re- 
spect for me in the main; and I am, on the contrary, an object of 
their laughter, when they see their father treat me with so much neg- 
ligence ; for although I have been so good as to consent that the estates 
which belonged to me, and which could not be touched without my 
consent, should be mortgaged to give them portions much above what 
they could reasonably expect to have, considering our circumstances, 
they laugh at me, and look upon me as if 1 was a servant. This is all 
owing to my husband, who continually gives them the produce of our 
farms, as cattle, wheat, and hay for their horses. This gives me an 
inexpressible uneasiness, and this is not the way to keep his promise, to 
use all his endeavours to gather up and provide for our youngest chil- 
dren ; (for there remain five that we have had together) and it is visible, 
that if he does not take better care, they will not have fortunes equal 
to the others. With all this, he does nothing but divert himself. He 
goes a fishing two or three times a week, and generally pays'for those 
that go with him. When Isee him in a good humour, which is very 
rarely when he is with me, if T represent to him the wrong he-is doing 
to his youngest children, he tells me I am of a scolding aud ridiculous 
humour: So that I am obliged, for peace sake, to see many things 
without speaking to him, or indeed to any other person, for fear to 
disgrace him. 

If you would, Mr. David, insert this tedious letter in one of your 
Magazines, it might, perhaps, be.a mean to correct him, and all other 
husbands, who use ‘their wives ill, whom they ought to consider as 
part of their own flesh; and it will also be a great obligation conferred 
on 

Yours, &c. 
E. M. 
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TO BROTHER DAVID, 





$37 


oc public papers having lately amused us with acccounts of those 
acetious mortals, who, in the present day, have distinguished them- 
selves by the title of J’ignore, in plain Euglish, J cannot tell; it may 
not be uninteresting to point out the father of these worthies, as he is 
described by one who knew how to paint both men and manners in the 
most lively colours, and who seems to have furnished the significant 
answers s0 lavishly returned to inquiries by the sons.of Ignaro. For 
Ignaro is the name by which Spenser has designated their great ances- 
tor; the “ old, old man, whose name Ignora did his nature right 
aread ;" and whose inabilities they appear to have fondly rivalled. See 
the Fairy Queen, book the first, canto the eighth. 





Yours, &e. 
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Collected in a Trip to the County of WickLow. : 
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(From an original Correspondence J 
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LETTER VII. 
My dear Friend, 


AL. § 


MY last letter left. us in the Devil's Glen, enjoying a most serene and 
delightful evening, while we reclined ourselves on a verdant bank that 
overluoked the Cascade, of whose grand appearazice I have already at- 
tempted to give you a faint sketch. There was something uncommonly 
beautiful in the scene before us: every thing conspired to soothe the 
imagination, and for a tite made us forget that the day was wearing 
fast away ; but, as Horace says, ‘‘ Quid op aut odio est, quod non 


mutabile credas ;"’ which signifies, if I re 


my author aright, that there 


is nothing, however pleasing or odious, of which time'and ’ familiarity 


will not make us change our opinion. Of course, the roaring of the 


cataract soon beeame familiar to our ears ; and when it ceased to please 
any longer, we shifted our quarters, in quest of new beauties. 

On entering the glen, we had been informed that Roundwood was 
only three or four miles distant; and shaving reached its furthest 
extremity, to our great satisfaction, we turned our weary steps in search 


of a place in Which to lay our heads. 


r wandering about at our leisure nearly two hours 
the road from every person we met, we at len. 


nighted, without accomplishing our purpose. 


,and enquiring 
h found ourselves be- 


ith the “ blessed Sun,” 
and his attendant twilight, our good humour and gaiety seemed to for- 
sake 18; for we had to travel near an hour in the dark, ere the distant 


glimmering light saluted our longing eyes from the place of our desti- 
VU 
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nation. . At Roundwood, however, we at length arrived about eight 
v'clock ; having retrogradetl five miles, that is, to the seventeen-milée 
stone on the Enniskerry road. 

Here we enquired for the house of Mt. Murphy, of whose accomtho¢ 
dation we had heard much, and finally housed ourselves beneath his’ 
fadly roof. Our dinner very naturally was our first coneern; for by 
this time our stomachs were pretty sharply set, as the provender we 
had laid in at Garret Byrne's was completely expended. The sight of 
the mutton, however, (though none uf the nicest) soon restored our 
geod humour ; and 2s hunger is the best sauce, we played our part to 
atimiration. After dYnner, We ordered a jug of punch, and fetiring to 
the kitehen; we there heartily enjoyed ourselves around a capacibus 
turf-fire ih Mr. Murphy's chimney corner. Mirth again resumed its 
Wwonted empire over our imaginations—‘ quips and cranks, and wanton 
wiles,” sat on every countenance ; and ever and anon, a pert wench, 
who officiated in the various capacitits of milk-maid, chamber-maid, 
bar-maid, and cock, to our landiord, thiew in a juke of her own, and, 
to render herself more agrecable, every now and then exclaimed, in a 
kind vf cant phraseology, she had picked up from some of the frequenters 
Of the house, ‘‘ Round the world for sport, my gents.” Our Jandlord, 
foo, a most prepossessing figure, whose “ age was as a lusty winter, 
frosty but kindly,”: joined in dur fun, and cracked his joke as well as 
the best; and by the time we had reached the bottom of the jug, the 
incursions of sleep reminded us that it was time to retire to rest, aftcr 
the labour of the day. 

fore the dawn next morning; tvé were again on the alert; and 
having settled. with our lartlord, we were conviieed the good opinion 
we had, fromthe beginning, conceived of him, was not unfounded ; 
for, at ovr departure, he insisted we should take daugha duris with him, 
and immediately poured out to us a glass a-piece, of what he facetiously 
termed ‘ his satisfaction,” which being interpreted, signified, in plain 
English, currant or cherry whiskey. Whether it was the cheerful and 
fenerous hospitality which illumined his countenance, while presenting 
‘us with his cordial, or that the drath was really of service to us, our 
spirits glowed with a new vigour, arid every nerve was braced With re- 
doubled animation ; aiid we parted from out kind entertainer, promising, 
if ever we came that road again, to call to see him. Physiognomty,; 
thought I to myself, as we bade him fartWel, must be a deceitful 
seienee, if that man, in his humble sphere, is not an epitome of every 
thing generous, hospitable, and humane, in the Irish charecter. 

Our road te Glendalough and to the Seven Churékes, skirted dlong 
the banks of a river, called the Avon, which flowed on our right, at the 
base of a chain of mountains, and our left was sheltéred by a ridge of 
lofty and almost perpendicular hills, on the acclivities-of which, nume- 
reus groups of sheep and goats were grazing or battening in the sun. 
After travelling abuut six miles, and passing through the villages of 
Avonmore and some others, we arrived at the new barracks erected at 
the junction of the military road. Here we made a halt, in order to 
breakfast, Which, considering every thing, we got very comfortably,— 
Almost the whole garrison had gone, the day before, to Arklow, ta 
volunteer ; but a very intelligent and agreeable young man, a serjeant 
te some other regiment, who was on leave of absence with our mess 
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woman, (his sister) proposed accompanying us, and undertook: to be 
our conductor in the visit to the Churches, which were distant about 
three miles further. .The mountains and surrounding gountry, to ex- 
plore which was the object of our curiosity, at this time presented a 
very beautiful, though awful and sublime appearance, being ‘‘ cloud- 
capt,” and enveloped by mists and fogs, that floated about in every 
direction, as they happened to be impelled by the varying currevits 
which blew pretty briskly. Here and there, too, a peak, or craggy 
eminence, peeping through the clouds, while its hase was completely 
obscured from our sight, gave a grand and imposing sublimity te the. 
aerial scenery of the landscape, 

The Churches, whose ruins appear in that spacious valley, though 
very small, must bear testimony to the piety of our ancestors, being, 
if I do not mistake, the remains of a monastic endowment, and its 
neighbourhood the site of wha’ in those days was termed a city. I re- 
gretted very much not having previously acquainted myself with the 
antiquities of the place ; for our excursion was undertaken at such a 
short notice, I had pot time to be prepared; and at this moment I 
have no book within my reach that treats of the subject. Our guide, 
however, was enabled to name every ruin we came to; but the only 
one whose name I recollect, was a small chapel, which is called St. 
Kevin's kitchen, having a circular steeple attached to it. The piin- 
cipal church or abbey is ia tolerable preservation, but several of the 
smaller oneg are very ruinous. Indeed they all suffered considerable 
delapidation during the rebellion ; serving as a 1etreat for the banditti 
that infested the country, after its suppression. The effecta of their 
fires are in many places very visible ; and several curious sculptures, 
which I was-told formerly decorated the buildings, have been completely 
destroyed. But the most conspicuous object, on entering the valley of 
Glendalough, as well as the most interesting to the antiquarian, is the. 
lofty round tower, nearly 12Q feet high, which, except towards the 
top, is in excellent preservation. The lowest opening, or window, is 
at least ten feet from the ground. Of the uses of these towers many 
ppinions and conjectures have been, entertained by the learned; some. 
insisting they were designed for belfreys, others for beacons,. or signal 
towers, and intended for burning fires at top. To the latter opinion a 
yery plausible objection is started, viz. that if intended for the use. 
stated, a more commodious and eminent station would naturally be 
chosen ; as it generally happens they have been erected in vallies.— 
Those of Kells, which I mentioned in my former letter, are, however, 
exceptions ; the loftiest, being situated on a rising ground, forms part 
of the boundary wall ofthe church-yard, and the smaller one is equally. 
¢onspicuous at the opposite side of the road. Pray, my dear Sir, can 
you throw any light on this curious subject ?—For my part, I cannot, 
If you wish for further information, I must refer you to those learned 
antiquariags General Vallancy, —r— Ledwich, &c. who have. qlready, 
I fear, bewildered themselves on the subject. 

Pursuing our way a mile and a half further in this romantic spot, we 
with some difficulty arrived in sight of the famous, qave called Kevit'a 
bed. it is situated on the side pf an glmost cular and inac- 
eessible mountain, which forms the south side of the Glen, several hun- 
dred feet above the level of the lough, oy lake, that gives name to the 
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place. Such is the mysterious virtue of this bed, that it is said to 
protect every pregnant woman who enters it from the pains and perils 
of child-birth.. That it really possesses this virtue, I cannot vouch ; 
but tradition ascribes the acquisition of this miraculous power to St. 
Kevin having made it a retreat from the solicitations of some wanton 
female saint inhis neighhourhood. Whether the cause was adequate to 
the effect, 1 leave you, who are well skilled in such mysteries, to deter- 
mine; but as none of our party was in danger of ever being in this 
thriving state, we very prudently declined ranning the risk of breaking 
our necks, or drownipg jn the lough beneath, for the gratification of 
our curiosity. - Notwithstanding our forbearance, we were told, that on 
the feast of the patron Saint, women flock here in all dizections, and 
in the bed of the Saint acquire this temporary immortality... The love 
of life must be sweei, indeed, to induce them to make this damgerous 
experiment ; for the slightest slip of the foot would, no doubt, effec- 
tually prevent their dying in child-birth for ever. The very idea of 
their danger unhinges my nerves, and makes me shudder, 

Having seen every thing worth observation, we turned our thoughts 
homeward, and arrived at the Barrack from whence we started, by 
twelve o'clock ; where procuring a slight refreshment, we resumed our 
journey. At the barrack, as 1 mentioned before, two roads met ; the 
one, the road we had come, which led to Dublin by Enniskerry ; the 
other, the new military road, through the mountains. As we were 
assured the latter was two or three miles shorter, we resolved, for the 
sake of novelty, to prefer it—a preference which, to our cost, we se-~ 
verely felt. 

The day, which hitherto had been uncommonly fine, now began to 
lower, and we had not been above half an hour on the road, when it 

to rain moderately, Here we were met by a countryman, who 
foretold we should have heavy rain, and strongly advised us to desist 
from our purpose of traversing the mountaing, We were unfortunately 
deaf ta his advice ; and, like other headstrong fools, had reason to re- 
pent it. The rain had now set in very heavy ; we were enveloped by 
a close mist, and the temperature of the atmosphere acquired a sudden 
frigidity. There was neither house, home, or the smallest shelter, for 
fourteen miles ; but it was now too late to think on it, as we were com-: 
pletely ducked, nor did the rain cease till about three o'clock. ‘Fhe 
attacks of hunger now also began to assail us ; but if we were content, 
to give a guinea for a morsel of bread and cheese, or a drop of spirits, 
these delicacies, and at that time highly necessary refreshments, were 
not to be had, Notwithstanding the goodness of the road was greatly 
jn our favour, Major Taylor (the engineer who planned it) received 
yany a hearty malediction that day for his pains. 1 am sure, if there is 
any truth in the old saying, his ears were well roasted ; but all would 
not do; and what could not be cured should be endured. “The day nove 
luckily clearing up, with a smart breeze, we were constrained—(Qh ! 
dire constraint. !)—to spread our canvas (literally, the skirts of our in- 
nef garments, alias our shirts) to the winds, in order to dry them.— 
We at last came to a bye road, which led to Liggalaw ; but in conse- 
ree of the fatigue we had undergone, were obliged to furego the 
brine of visiting it, though one of the chief objects of our excursion. 
y five o'clock we reached laa military station, at a place called 
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Aramo, fifieen miles by computation from the former, and took up 
our quarters in the cabin ofa worthy Scotchman, adjoining the barrack, 
being the only one we met with on this bleak and dreary road, until our 
arrival here. 

On a survey of this extensive chain of hills, which, at the lowest cal- 
culation, must include a surface of about 200 square. miles, the vast 
and inexhaustible mineral treasures they contain, and the fertility and 
improvement, of which, if properly drained and cultivated, their surface 
is suscejitible, naturally suggested themselves to the mind of a con- 
templative traveller ; and one is apt to wonder at the apathy of the 
Jand-owners, in —s such profitable resources. to remain unem- 
ployeg. A great part of the soil of these mountains at present, it is 
true,‘is marshy, and produces nothing except turf, heath, or moss ; 
but these, from their very situation on the sides of hills, might easily 
be drained, and if not fit for agriculture, would, in a little time at 
least, afford excellent pasture for sheep. The wool of these usefi:l 
creatures, when bred in the mountains, is observed to be much finer 
than those of the plains ; and green-furze, and their blossoms, a foed 
of which they’are said to be uncommonly fond, can be raised in almost 
any soil. * ‘That the soil here is capable of improvement, is very evi- 


- dent ; for several little cottages, with gardens attached to each, have 


already started into existence in the neighbourhood of the barrack. — 
What a source of internal riches, therefore, might the reclaiming of 
these lands be to the nation at large—what mines might be successfully 
explored, and what new channels opened for the industry of the people ! 
~—But if such improvements are too extensive to be attempted by indi- 
viduals, should they not, as an object of national utility, be attended 
to by a wise Government, that would have the welfare of the commu- 
nity really at heart? What must we think of their policy, in peopling 
and cultivating the deserts of New Holland, at the expense of millions, 
while such valuable districts, at our very doors, are neglected !—And 
finally, would not the employment of our felons on public works of this 
kind, under proper regulations, be more profitable to the community, 
more beneficial to themselves, and more economical to the State >— 
While you are resolying all these profound questions, which occurred 
to me during our journey, and starting objections to the practicability 
of such an Utopian project, give me leave to resume the narrative of 
our excursion. 

On our arrival at the Scotchman’s cabin, we were quite faint with 
eold, hunger, and fatigue; and, at the time, a little of our friend 
Murphy's “satisfaction” would have been a real cordial to oyr exhaust- 
ed spirits ; but not a drop, for love or money, could we procure. Our 
host then _— at the barrack, to provide us something for dinner, 
and returned with a scanty supply of bread, meat, and porter, the pro- 
visions of the garrison being almost exhausted. After warming and 
refreshing ourselves a little, and drying our clothes, our Jandlady made 
us a cup of tea, which we enjoyed heartily, though obliged to dispense 
with the luxuries of milk and butter. The only thing of which they 
could boast an abundant and constant supply, was turf; and a 


fire’ was almoy{ as essential to us as our dinner, By this time it was 


@ See Anderson on National Industry. 
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quite dark ; and in full council it was resolved, nem. ¢on. to be dowm 
right madness ‘‘ to tempt the dangerous gloom” any farther that night. 
But what was to be done fora bed? Our friend the landlord was again 
consulted, who proposed purchasing for us two sheaves of straw, and 
kindly offered us the use of a blanket. In-our present state, the offer 
was not to be rejected ; and accordingly spreading our straw on the 
earthen floor, the five of us took refuge, for the night, beneath the 
kind shelter of the Scotchman’s blanket. Had we ealied this by any 
other name than pleasure, or had these privations been enforced on us 
in a less voluntary manner, we must absolutely have sunk under them : 
but, according to a sentiment I have somewhere met in my reading,-~— 
** Where there is love, there is no labour; or if there is labour, it is 
loved.” 


for the greater part, in ouy clothes; you may suppose little time was 

lost at the toilet. We had still eleven miles before us, but that, after 

our past experience, and the morning being fine, was a mere trifle, 
Having surmounted all our difficulties, we at length began to descend 

the mountaing ; and here, to give you an adequate idea of the pleasure 

we felt, I must once more resort to Milton, that great master of: des 
iption. , 

er in vet Ag Pas omits 

“« Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 

* All night, at last, * break of chearful ion, ' 

{ Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill, 

4° Which to his eye discovers unaware 

« The goodly prospect of some distant land 

* First seen, or some renown’d metropolis, 

“* With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d, 

** Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams g 

*¢ Such wonder seiz’d us,” —— 


when the charming prospect of the distant, gity, Dublin bay, Howth, 
and a circuit of not less than 30 or 40 miles of level country, sprinkled, 
with pleasant villas, opened on our ravished sight, affording a pano- 
ramic view, that amply repaid us for all our toils. We reached Rath-" 
farnham about eight o'clock , and having refreshed ourselves a little, 
proceeded to town, where we arrived just in time for breakfast ; after 
seeing as much variety as it was possible to crowd into a three-days' 
journey. In the hope that an account of the particulars may afford you 
ashare in the gratification, without the toil, and induce you to be 
equally diligent in relating every thing which may have fallen ynder 
Feur obser vetion, ‘ 

’ I remain truly your's, 

T. B, 





At five in the morning we were again upon pur legs ; and as we lay, + 


A 


ET aI are 
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To tus Epitor. 

Sin, : 
YN a copy of the works of Sin Txomas Brown, printed in 1694, 
which formerly belonged to Da. Wurrs Kennet, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, I find the following memorandum, in the hand-writing of 
that Prelate. It contains circumstances not generally known, and 
‘may afford some information to the reader, as well 2s entertainment 


from its originality. 
7 Tam, &e: Cc, D. 


** Mempum, In thé time of my waiting at Windsor, in the lattey 
part of Nov. 1712, Mrs. Littleton, a daughter of Sir Thomas Brown, 
of Norwich, lent me a short account and character of her father, 
written by Mr. John Whitefoot, a minister well acquainted with him; 
the same person Who preached and published a fuieral sermon for 
Bishop Hall. It was contained in one sheet 4to. beginning thus: 
*« Had my pfovince been only to preach a funeral sermon for this 
excellent person, 1 might perhaps have been allowed, upon such a 
singular occasion, to have chosen a text out of a book, who, tho’ it 
be not approved as canonical, tm is not only permitted, but ordered 
to be read publickly in our churches, and for the eminent wisdom 
‘of the contents Well deserving that honour: I mean, that of Syraa 
vides, or Jesus, the son of Sirach, commonly called Ecclesiasticus; 
who in the 30 Ch. 1 V. has these words: ‘ Honour a physician 
with the honour due unto him, for the uses you have of him, 
fer the Lord hath created him,” &c. _ 

All the matter of fact contained in the ‘said account were in 
these words : 

_ © TE ever esteemed it a special favour of Divine Providence to 
have had a more particular acquaintance with this excellent person 
for two thirds of his life than any other man now left alive. By 
his relations 1 was informed, that he was born in the yedr 1605, 
‘in the city of London; his father was a tradesman, a mercer, but 
a gentleman of a good family in Cheshire. In his habit of. cloath- 
ing he had an aversion to finery, and. affected plainness both in 
fashion and ornament; he kept himself very warm, and thought it 
most safe so to do. Never seen to be transported with mirth, or 
dejected with sadness. Always cheerful, but rarely merry at any 
sensible rate. Seldom heard to break a jest, and when he did 
would be apt to blush at the levity of it. A great sobriety and 
gravity in his aspéct and conversation. So impatient of idleness, 
that he would say he could not do nothing. He had ten chil- 
dren by his surviving only wife,’ a lady of symmetrical proportion 
to her worthy husband, both in the graces of her body and mind. 
Four of his children survived, a son and three daughters, all of 
them reYnarkable partakers of his ingenuity and virtues. His eldest 
child, Dr. Edward Brown, of eminent reputation in London. In 
his religion he continued in the same mind which he had declared 
in his first book when he was but thirty years old, his Religio 
Medici, wherein he fully adhered to the church of England, pre-: 
ferring it before any in the world, as did the learned Grotius. He 
gttended the publiceservice very constantly, when he was not with« 
jhcld by his practise; never mined the savramegt at his parish if. he 
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was in town. Read the best English sermons he could hear of? 
Delighted not in controversies. In his last sickness, in which he 
continued about a weck's time, enduring great pain of the cholic, 
besides a continual fever, with as much patience as has been seen in 
any man: The last words which I beard from him (besides some 
expressions of endearment) were, that he did freely submit f% the 
will of God. His indulgence to his children, especially in their tra- 
vels, two of his sons in divers countries, and two of his daughters 
in France, spent him more than a little: Liberal in his house and 
entertainments, and in his charity. He left a comfortable, but not 
a great estate, both to his lady and his children, having spent the 
greatest part of his patrimony in his travels. He would have made 
an extraordinary man for a privy council, not much inferior to the 
famous Padre Paulo. He was seldom mistaken as to any future 
events, as wel] public as private, but not apt to discover any pre< 
sages or superstition. Some short fits of the gout and cholic exer- 
cised his patience in his last years, gradually healthful, but not 
athletic.” . 

(Thus ended the account, and after it was written by Mrs. Lit- 
tleton. 

os "hi was part of the life of Sir Thos. Brown, by that learned 
and good man, Mr. John Whitefoot.” And then follows, in the 
same hand of Mrs. Littleton. 

“ His father dying left hiny young; his mother took her thirds, 
which was three thousand pounds, and married Sir Thos. Dutton, 
a worthy person, who had great places. The executors took care 
of his education at’ Winchester school and Oxford. He lived some 
time at Montpellier and Padua. His father-in-law shewed him all 
Ireland in some visitation of the forts and castles. He was born 
Oct. 19, 1605. He died Oct, 19, 1682, 77 years of age. 

“ His picture is at the Duke of Devonshire's house in Piccadil- 
ly, in his mother’s lap. His father, mother, brother, and sisters 
in it. A family picture, his father being nearly ‘related to that 
Countess of Devonshire whose picture is in the first room with 
her three sons by her, and very like to Sir Thomas Brown's fa- 
ther, as the servants shew to persons who go to see the picture, 
which is so good a painting, that my Lord Duke values it at four 
hundred pounds. 

sid dunia, the said Mrs. Littleton reports, that the MSS, R 
pers of her father were in the hands of her late brother Dr. Ed- 
ward Brown, who lent them in a box to Dr. Thomas Tenison, 
Vicar of St Martin’s in the reign of King James IE and that 
she herelf, at her brother's request, ‘went to fetch home the box, 
and accordingly brought it back, and delivered it to her brother, 
who soon after complained that he missed the choicest papers, 
which were a continuation of his Religio Medici, drawn up in 
his elder years, and which his son Dr. Brown had now intended 
to publish. She went back to Dr. Tenison, and desired him to 
Jook for those papers, which he could not find, but she hopes 
they may be still recovered, either as mislaid by the Arch Bishop 
of Canterbury, or by her brother, whose only daughter is mar- 
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ried to Mr. Brigstock, a Member of the Howe of © L 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE HIBERNIA MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

FHAVING always been an admirer of the fine arts, and at times (as a 
matter of amusement) an uccasional practitioner, 1 was highly gratified 
by the interesting anecdotes on that subject, in your Magazine for 
September last, and the sketch of the constitution of the Royal Academy 
in London, which that article contained. My pleasure was, however, 
much abated, by the mysterious, doubiful, and cautious manner in 
which the conduct of our associated Artists, respecting the manage- 
ment of their exhibitions, was spoken of, and the insinuations of a 
dereliction of principle, and a misapplication of the funds, on the part 
of the Society. Though 1 will suppose the writer of the paragraph 
attached to the above article, felt himself fully warranted in the asser- 
tions and insinuations he has ventured to advance; though I admit, 
in coming forward as caterers for the public taste, they have now, te 
all intents and purposes, coristituted themselves a pul-lic body, and, in 
a late instance, have been appointed frustees of public bounty ;* though 
I do not deny but that their conduct, in the discharge of these various 
duties, may be a fair subject of public discussion; still I assert, Mr. 
Editor, that to broach such illiberal and unfounded insinuations, in a 
public print, without a shadow of proof in their support, must, in any 
case, be deemed indelicate and unfair ; but if the result of wilful mis- 
representation, must stamp a degree of turpitude and malice on the 
character of the person with whom they originated, not to be palliated 
by retraction, or effaced by time. 

But although this is my opinion, as to the source and author of these 
calumnies, I by no means wish to extend it to you, Mr. Editor, who, 
i am sensible, are liable to be deceived by anonymous communications ; 
all I ask at your hands is, an opportunity fairly to refute them. 

In entering on the exculpation of this Association, the first thing that 
strikes me, is the uncandid attempt, after speaking so highly of the 
Royal Academy of London, to overshadow our artirts, as it were, by 
placing their infant institution in juxta-position with one, which, most 
fortunately for it, has been fostered for near half a century by Royalty 
itself. Instead of thus contrasting them together, in their present re- 
lative states, we should revert to that period, about fifty years back, 
when the British Artists could only be considered what in your article 
is termed “a Club of Painters ;” a phrase equally applicable to our 
Artists at the present day. At this early period, though the most flou- 
rishing in the annals of. British history, when the glory of England 
had reached its meridian splendor, we find the arts, even in the me- 
tropolis of the empire, in a state not to be exceeded by their depressed 
condition in this desolated country. Their artists were few, and only 
here and there a master of celebrity ;—no works prized but those of 
foreigners, the refuse of France and Italys,-who have since, not un- 
aptly, been. denominated ‘‘ the black masters ;” and publ c taste, so far 


* The distribution of the money for the relief of the weavers, from a week's 
exhibition. 
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as its connection with the fine arts extended, was at the lowest stage 
of mental degradation. By the associated exertions of this club of 
Painters, (as I think they have been too contemptuously styled) all 


- these evils have, one after another, disappeared i in England. And why 


may we not fairly hope for similar results (at least on a_smaller scale) 
from similar exertions in this country ?—The idea of annual exhibitions 
in England were first started among this club, which then consisted 
of Reynolds, Romney, Dance, Mortimer, Moser, Sandby, and many 
others, who, though then unknown, quickly rose to reputation and 
eminence, notwithstanding the ill offices of Hogarth, and some others 
of the old school, who affected to treat their efforts with contempt. I 
trust no such illiberal conduct will ever be pursued by any of-our estab- 
lished Artists, to depress the efforts and blight the prospects of their 
Jess fortunate fellow-labourers in the fields of genius. 
But to return to our subject. - The first exhibition of these afterwards 
celebrated Artists took place in the year 1760, and only consisted of 
130 pictures, or other works of art, which were furnished by about 
forty Artists. The novelty of the exhibition stirred up a wonderful 
emulation among every branch of the profession. ‘ Artists of merit were 
now brought forward by public encouragement, and a visible improve- 
ment in every department was the happy consequence. But besides 
this grand improvement in the Art itself, the exhibitions were of the 
utmost utility, by affording pecuniary assistance to the families of 
those Artists who, by misfortune or otherwise, might have been re- 
duced, from a state of comfortable affiuence, the result of unwearied 
industry, to stand in need of such assistance, Their second exhibition 
eoniained 229 subjects; and every succeeding one advanced progres- 
sively, till, in the. year 1768, the Royal patent was obtained for the 
institution of the present Academy. From this slight review of their 
progress, you will perceive to what small beginnings we owe the colos- 
sal institution of the Royal Academy. I am not so sanguine as to sup- 
pose our Artists, in this impoverished and neglected country, can ever 
hope to attain this high degree of eminence ; but still there are many 
gradations ; and it is a duty they owe themselves and the public not to 
despair. As far as they have already gone, they have not only been 
highly successful, but I think their conduct might have put the tongue 
of malice itself to silence. ‘This, however, has not been the case : even 
your ingenious correspondent, L., with many of whose observations I 
entirely coincide, has imbibed a portion of these unworthy prejudices, 
and, in your Magazine, has joined the cry against even the moral 
character of our Artists. I¢ this system of obloquy, Mr. Editor, either 
generous or honourable ; or have our Artists evinced a greater portion 
of this penchant for detraction, than is enjoyed in common with the 
Artists of other countries? Dr. Johnson somewhere relates, that a 
Painter of his acquaintance once told him, no professor of that art ever 
loved another. But has not the sume general antipathy been observed 
among every other profession, as well 9s this ; insomuch, that its ex- 


istence has become pfoverbial ?—~Gay has made it the subject of one of 


his satirical fables : 


Fach hates his neighbour for encroaching ; 
Suire stigmatizes squire for poaching ; 
Heauties with beautics are in arms, 
And scandal pelts each other's charms ; 
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Kings too, their neighbour kings dethrone, 
In hope to make the world their own;— 

In ev'ry age and clime we see, 

Two of a trade can ne’er agree. 


And, in fact, may we not conclude, that this propensity to scandal is 
entailed upon them, not by their art, but by the depravity of human 
nature. But from whatever source it may be derived, I will contend 
it can never find its way into the breast of the genuine Artist. The 
ignorant pretender may, indeed, at times feel it his interest to detract 
from the merits of a superior; but the man of real genius neither 
needs these despicable shifts, nor would he, on any account, descend 
to such grovelling acts of baseness. Having thus given these prelimi- 
nary observations in behalf of the moral character of our Artists, permit 
mie to recapitulate a few particulars respecting the origin of their As- 
sociation. 

Their first exhibition was held at Mr. Allen's great room, in the year 
1800, and consisted of 143 subjects. The second was held at the Par- 
liament-house, in 1801, comprizing 200 pieces, finished by 42 Artists 
The third, in 1802, at the same place, was increased to 213 pictures, 
&c. by 52 Exhibitors. The fourth, in 1804, at Allen's ; but owing to 
a schism among the former exhibitors, their number was reduced to 
34, and their productions to 140 pictures and sculptures. After this 
period, the plan seemed to be entirely abandoned. There was a want 
of unanimity among the Artists; and every one felt indifferent as to 
the support of an exhibition, notwithstanding many spirited appeals 
were made in their behalf, through the medium of the public papers. 

The first symptom of a wish for their revival, sprung from the public 
approbation bestowed on a small collection of miniatures, comprising 
portraits of some of our first Nobility, which a young artist, of the 
name of A. Dunn, exhibited at ‘the Dublin-Society house, merely for 
the purpose ef making himself known to the public. His plan suc-~ 
eceded completely ; an emulation among other artists was excited by 
his successful effort ; and a number of private gentlemen came forward 
with 4 promise of support in the re-establishment of general exhibitions, 
Accordingly, in the summer of 1809, the Dublin Society were applied 
to by the Artists for the use of their Great Room ; and a very respect- 
able exhibition was produced, the recollection of which is still fresh in 
the public mind. 

It was still, however, a desideratum to give permanency to this dis- 
play of their annual labours ; and the Exhibitors, oa dividing their 
profits, resolved to form an association for the purpose. The exhibition 
of 1810, the first of the Society, was the result of their junction ; 
consisted of 244 pieces ; the Exhibitors amounted to 64; and it was 
upon the whole, highly to their credit. The net receipts, upon this 
occasion, which were very considerable, instead of being frittered away, 
by a trifling dividend upon the parties, they resolv ed to fund, either as 
a future means of relief for decayed Artists, or for the advancement of 
their art, as might seem best to the Society ; first giving permission 
to any member to withdraw his portion, provided he no longer chose 
to continue a member. For this distribution, or rather concentration, 


of their property, (over which they have an undoubted right of dis- 
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posal) “the very head and front of their offending,” have they been 
dragged before the Public, and chatged with the misapplication oftheir 
own money, and publicly admonished, lest they should convert it into 
ajob! The Publie had a better opinion of them, and they deserved a 
better ; when, at the termination of their exhibition, the cries of our 
famished and unemployed manufacturers still echoing in their ears, in- 
duced them to extend their exhibition, for the purpose of affording the 
sufferers a temporary relief. 

The humanity of a generous public, always sympathising with distress, 
approved and rendered productive this vehicle of charity, by which the 
sum of one hundred pounds and upwards was collected. The distribu- 
tion of this sum (notwithstanding its inadequacy to the distress it meant 
to relieve) was cheerfully undertaken by a deputation of the Soeiety ; 
who personally explored the wretched habitations of these miserable 
people, and distributed the public bounty among about 270 families, 
who appeared in the greatest indigence and distress. ‘‘ Our only con- 
cern (said a friend of mine, who happened to be employed in this work 
of mercy) arose from the complicated horrors we were compelled to 
witness, without being able to relieve. To compensate our feelings for 
the pain we endured, (said he) we had the consolation of meeting a 
trait of honourable self-denial and rectitude of conduct, which deserves 
to be recorded, for the honour of the country. 

«* A man of the name of Tomey, residing in the Weaver's Square, 
had been recommended to us as a proper object, he having been visited 
for about six months with a rheumatic fever. We found him apparently 
labouring under the accumulated miseries of age, (being above seventy) 
disease, and poverty. When we had communicated the purpose of our 
visit, he thanked us for our good will, but declared he had never ap- 
plied for relief to any person. “I have been afflicted, it is true, (said 
he) but I am now able to wark ; and, thanks be to God, I have a piece 
now in the loom, which will enable me to shift for myself. .Go, (con- 
tinued Le) and you will find thousands far more distressed than I am, 
without food cr raiment ; to them distribute your relief; for my part, I 
would think it a sin and a shame, while able to work, to sfand between 
them and your bounty.” 

These, Sir, are the only instances I have been able to trace to the 
Society; of a wish to embark in the ‘ Job trade," of which, I trust, 
this plain statement must acquit them before the public ; and I sincerely 
hope, no charge may ever be brought against them, of which they will 
not be as easily cleared. 


I remain, Sir, with respect, 
Your’s, 


Ay OBSERVER. 
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STUDY in general is necessary to mankind, and essentially contributes 
to the happiness of those who have experienced that aetive curiosity 
which induceth them to penetrate the wonders of nature. It is, besides, 
a preservative against the disorders of the passions, a kind of study 
therefore which elevates the mind, which applies it closely, consequent- 
ly, which furnishes the most assured, arms against the dangers we 
speak, merits particular distinction. ‘‘ It is not sufficient, says Seneca, 
i to know what we owe to our country, to our family, to our friends, 
and to ourselves, if we have not strength of mind to perform those 
duties, it is not sufficient to establish precepts, we must remove impe- 
diments, ut ad precepta que damus possit animus ire, solvendus est, 
* (epist. 95).” Nothing answers better this purpose than the application 
; to the study of the system of the world; the wonders which are dis- 
i covered captivate the mind, and occupy it ina noble manner; they 
elevate the imagination, improve the understanding, and satiate the 
heart: the greatest philosophers of antiquity have been of this opinion, 
Pythagoras was accustomed to say, that men should have but two 
studies, that of nature, to enlighten our understandings, and of virtue, 
: to regulate their hearts ; in effect to become virtuous, not through weak- 
\ ness but by principle, we must be able to reflect and think closely; we 
! must by dint of study be delivered from prejudices which make us err 
i inour judgments, and which are so many impediments to the progress 
: of our reason, and the improvement of our mind. Plato held the 
an a study of nature in the highest esteem; he even goes so far as to say, 
: that eyes were given to man to contemplate the heavens. 


Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum, 
Pronaque cum spectant animalia cetera terram, 
i Os homoni sublime dedit coelumque tueri, 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 


The poets who have illustrated Greece and Italy, and whose works 
are now sure of immortality, were perfectly acquainted with the 
heavens, and this knowledge has been the source of many beauties in 

~_ their works: Homer, Hesiod, Aratus, among the Greeks: Horace, 
Virgil, Ovid, Wucretius, Manilius, Lucan, Claudian, among the Latins : 
make use of it in several places, and have expressed a singular admira- 
tion for this science. 

Horace tells us, that he intends taking his flight towards the stars : 


———— Juvat ire per alta 
Astra, juvat terris et inani sede relictis 
Vube vehi, validique humersi insistere atlantis. 


Virgil seems desirous of renouncing all other study, to contemplate ) 
the wonders of nature. i 


Me. vero primum dulces ante omnia musa, i 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore, 
Accipiant, ceelique vias et sydera monstrent 
Defectis solis varios, luneque labores, 
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Unde tremor terris, qua vi maria alta tumescant 
Oljicibus ruptis, rursusque in seipsa residant. 
Quid tantum oceana properent se tingere soles 
Hyberni, vel que tardis mora noctibus obstet 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 
Gzor. 11. 475. 


La Fontaine imitates the regrets of Virgil in a masterly manner, 
where he says, 
Quand pourront les neuf seurs loin des cours & des villes 
M occuper tout entier, & m’ aprendre des cieux 
Les divers mouvements inconnus a nos yeux 
Les noms et les virtues de ces clarte’s errantes. 
Songe dun habitant du Mogal. 


Voltaire, the first. poet of our age, has testified in many parts of 
his works, his taste for astronomy, and his esteem for astronomers, whom 
he has celebrated in the finest poetry. What he says of Newton, is 
worthy of attention. 


Confidens du tres haut, substances eternelles, 

Qui parez des vos feux, qui couvrez des-vos ailes 
Le trone ou votre maitre est assis parmis vous, 
Parles ! du grand Newton n'etiez vous pas jalouz. 


The great geniuses of every species have been surprized at the in- 
difference which men shew for the spectacle of nature. Tasso puts 
reflections into the mouth of Renaod, which merit to be recited for the 
instruction of those to whom the same reproach may be applied ; it is 
at the time when marching before day towards Mount Olivet, he con- 
templates the beauty of the firmament. 


Con gli occhi alzati contemplando intorno, 

Quinci notturne e quindi matutine, 

Bellezze incorruptibilli e divine 

Fra’ se’ stesso pensava, o' quante belle 

Duci, il tempio celeste in se raguna ! 

Ha il suo gran carro il di, laurata stelle 

Spiega la notte, el’ argentata luna ; 

Ma non e’ chi vagheggi o’ questa o quelle ; 

E miriam noi torbida luce e bruna,_ - 

Ch’un girar docchi un balenar di riso 

Scopre in breve conjin di fragil viso ! 

Jerus. cant. xviii, 12, 31. 
Is it not an advantage to be freed from the apprehensions which 

ignorance occasions; can we recal, without compassion, the stupidity 
of those people, who believed that by making a great noise when the 


moon was eclipsed, this goddess received relief from her sufferances, 


or that eclipses were produced by enchantments. 


Cum frustra resonant era auxiliaria Lune. Met. iv. 333. 
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Cantus et e Curru Lunam deducere tentat, 
Et faceret si non AEra repulsa sonent. Tib. I. El. 8. 
See Sen, Hipolit. 787. book 26. Tacit. Ann. Plutarch 
in Pericles et liber de defectu oraculorum. 


The knowledge of the system of the world has dissipated the errors 
of astrology, by whose foolish predictions mankind have been so long 
abused. The adventure of 1186 should have covered with shame the 
astrologers of Europe ; they were all, Christians, Jews, and Arabians, 
united to announce, seven years before, by letters published throughout 
Europe, a conjunction of all the plancts, which would be attended 
with such terrible ravages, that a general dissolution of nature was 
much to be dreaded, so that nothing less than the end of the world was 
expected: this year notwithstanding passed as others. But a hun- 
dred lies, each as well attested, would not be sufficient to wain igno- 
rant and credulous men from the prejudices of their infancy. It was 

that a spirit of philosophy, and research, should spread itself 
among mankind, open their understandings, unveil- the limits of 
nature, and accustom them not to be terrified without examination, 
and without proof. 

The comets, as is well known, were one of the great objects of 
terror which the knowledge of the system of the world has in fine re- 
moved. It is not without concern we find such strange prejudices in 
the finest poem of the last age, whereby they are transmitted to the 
latest posterity. 


Qual con le chiome sanguinose horedde, 
Splender cometa suol per laria adusta, 
Che regni ea fieri morti adduce, 
Ea purperei tiranei infausta luce. Jerus. Lib. 
The charms of poetry are actually employed in a manner more phi- 
losophical and useful, witness the following fine passage. 


Cometes que l'on craint a legal du tonnere, 
Cesseiz depouvanter les peuples de la terre ; 
Dans une Ellipse immense achevez votre cours, 
Remontez descendez pre's de Uastre des jours ; 
Lancez vos feu vr, volez, et revenant sans cesse 
Des mondes epuisez ranime’z la viellesse. 


Thus the profound study of the system of the world has dissipated 
absurd prejudices, and re-established human reason in its inalienable 
rights. 

To the knowledge of the system of the world, are owing the im- 
provements in cosmography, geography, and navigation, the obser- 
vation, of the height of the poletaught men that the earth was round, 
the eclipses of the moon taugit how to determine the longitudes of the 
different countries of the world, or their mutual distances from east to 
west. The discovery of ihe satelites of Jupiter has contributed more 
effectually to improve geographical or marine charts,” than ten thousand 
years’ navigation ; and when their theory will be better known, the 
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method of longitudes will be still more exact and more easy. The ex- 
tent of the Mediterranean was almost unknown in 1600, and this day 
is as exactly determined, as that of England or Ireland. By it the new 
world was discovered. Christopher Columbus had a more intimate 
knowledge of the sphere, than any man of his time, since it gave him 
that certainty, and inspired him with that confidence with which he 
directed his course towards the west, certain to rejoin by the east, the 
continent of Asia, or to finda one. And nothing seems to bé wished 
for, to render navigation more perfect and sure, but a method for find- 
ing with ease the longitude at sea, which is now obti:ined by the means 
of the moon: and if the navigators of this kingdom were initiated in 
astronomy, by able teachers, as is practised in other parts of Europe, 
their esteem would approach within twenty miles of the truth, whilst 
in ordinary voyages the uncertainty amounts to more than three hundred 
leagues, by which the lives and fortunes of thousands are endangered. 
The utility therefore of the marine to those kingdoms, where empire, 
power, commerce, even peace and war, are decided at sea, proves that 
of the knowledge of the system of the world. 





Russian Anecdote. 


‘TO shew to what a degree of cruelty and turpitude women may arrive, 
in a country where domestics and inferiors are considered as slaves, we 
submit the following anecdote :— 

A Lady of the court, had in her bed-chamber a sort of dark cage, 
in which she kept a slave who dressed her hair. She took him out every 
day, as you would take a comb out of its case, in order to dress her 
head, and immediately shut him up again, though seldom without 
having his ears boxed while she was at her toilet. The poor fellow 
had a bit of bread, a pitcher of water, a little stool, and a chamber- 
pot in his box. He never saw day-light but when he was dressing the 
bald pate of his old keeper. This portable prison was kept close to her 
bed's head, and carried with her into the country. And her husband 
permitted this abomination! The poor youth passed three years in this 
gehenna; and when he made his re-appearance in society, he was fright- 
ful to look at, pale, bent, and withered like an old man. The chief 
motive of this strange barbarity, was the wish of the old baggage to 
conceal from the world that she wore false hair: and for this she-se- 
questered a man of eighteen from all human society. How strange is 
the caprice of females of rank and fortune! According to the present 
rage in Dublin a hair dresser would be most in danger of dismission 
for refusing to decorate the heads of even the young and beautiful with 
false hair and wigs, nay, strange to tell, you may meet elderly women 
at assemblies, and at the theatres, with fine light hair curling over 
their foreheads, like the fleece of a lamb, while their eye-brows, and a 
few dispersed natural hairs on their chins, are as dark as negroes, and 
their complexions exhibit an affinity to the Jewish race. 
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Hogarth and Churchill. 


(See the Plate) 


A NEW edition of Mr. Ireland's ‘Illustrations of Hogarth” having 
made its appearance, we feel the more gratified in having given extracts 
from him, with copies of the original engravings, before ye were ap- 
prized of the circumstance. In this Number.of our Magazine we give 
an excellent copy of the satirical Print of Mr. Churchill, after he had 
published his Epistle to Mr. Hogarth. We are sorry our limits would 
not allow us to give the illustration at large; but refer our readers to 
the work itself, which is to be had at Mr. Mercier’s, in Anglesea-street. 


THE BRUISER, 


** But he had a club, 

** This dragon to drub, 

** Or he hag ne’er don’t it, I warrant ye.” 
DRaGoON oF WANTLEY. 


Enraged by thé publication of Mr. Wilkes's: portrait, Mr. Charles 
Churchill drew his grey-goose quill, and wrote a most virulent and vin- 
dictive satire, which he entitled “ An Epistle to William Hogarth.”— 
The painter might be a very good Christian, but he was not blessed 
with that meek forbearance which induces those who are smote on one 
eheek, to turn the other also. He was-an old man, but did not wish to 
be considered as that feeble, superannuated, helpless aninial, which 
the poet had described: he scarcely wished to live, 


«* After his flame lack’d oil, to be the snuff 
' « Of younger spirits.” 


Apprehensive that the public might construe his delaying a reply, to 
proceed from inability, he did not wait the process of a new plate, but 
took a piece of copper, on which he had, in the year 1749, engraven 
a portrait of himself and dog, erased his own head, and in the place of 
it introduced the Divine, with a tattered band and torn rufflese— 


“ No Lord’s anointed, but a Russian bear.” 


In this, I must acknowledge, there was more ill-nature than wit ;— 
it is rather caricature than character, aiid more like the coarse mang- 
ling of Tom Browne, than the delicate yet wounding satire of Alexander 

For this rough retort, he ee however, plead the Poet's 
precedent, » His opponent had brandished a tomahawk, and Hogarth, 
old as he was,. wielded a battle-axe in his own defence. A more ag- 
gravated provocation cannot be conceived, The attack was unmercifi:t! 
unmanly ' un‘ust! Let.the following extracts speak for themielves ; 
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The Landlord of the Sun, 


** Amongst the sons of men, how few are known, 
Who dare be just to merit not their own ; 
Superior virine and superior sense, 

To knaves and fools will always give offence ; 
Nay, men of real worth can scarcely bear, 

So nice is jealcusy—a rival there.” 


Such is the introduction to Churchill's Epistle ; and I believe the 


reader will grant, that it is quite as applicable to the Poet as the Painter. 
After some lines, which would apply to any other subject as well as that 


under consideration, he thus proceeds : 


* Hogarth—I take thee, Candour, at thy word, 
Accept thy proffer’d terms, and will be heard ; 
Thee have | heard with virulence declaim, 

Nothing retain’d of candour but the name; 

By thee have I been charg’d, in angry strains, 
With that mean falsehood which my soul disdains.” 





The Landlord of the Sun. 
(A true Story.) 





*¢ If in the maze of fate I Windly run, 
And backward trod those paths I ought to shun : 
For all my errors blame the Fates’ decree.” 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 289.) 


*PHE deeds of this man in a short time spread alarm through the 
whole province. The highways were rendered unsafe ; frequent house- 
breaking by night distressed the citizen ; the name of the Landlord of 
the Sun became the tetror of the country people ; justice made strict 
search after him, and set a reward on his head. He was fortunate 
enough to frustrate evcry attempt on his liberty, and sufficiently artful 
to avail himself of the fears of the superstitious peasant for his own 
safety. His associates had spread a rumour, that | ¢ was.a sorcerer, and 
had made a league with the devil. The district in which he played his 
part, was still less then, than at the present day, to be accounted 
among the civilized inGermany. The report was credited, and his per- 
son protected. Nobody seemed inclined to engage with the dangerous 
fellow whom the devil patronized. 

He had now followed this unhappy line of life a year, when it began 
to grow insupportable to him. The band, at whose head he had placed 
himself, had not fulfilled his brilliant expectation. Overpowered with 
wine, he had then suffered himself to be won by a dazzling outside, 
now he discovered with horror how abominably he had been. deceived. 
Hunger and want succeeded in the place of that superfiuity with which 
they had inveigled him; very often was he compelled to risk his own 
life for a single meal, and even that was barely sufficient to keep sow 
and body together, 
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The shadow of that brotherly harmony vanished. Envy, suspicion, 
and jealousy kept this infernal band in perpetual dissention. Justice 
had offered a reward to any one who would deliver pim up alive, and 
should he be an accomplice, a solemn promise of pardon besides—a 
powe rful inducement for the dregs of mankind. The integrity of those 
who had betrayed both God and man was but a poor security for his 
life. Sleep from this moment fied from his eye-lids; constant fear of 
death preyed upon his rest; the ghastly spectre of suspicion haunted 
him wherever he fied ; tortured him when awake ; couched on his pil- 
low, when he went to sleep; and tervified him in horrid dreams. His 
conscience, which long had been dumb, at, the same time regained the 
power of speech, and the canker-worm of repentance, which had been 
asleep, awoke at this general storm in his breast. All his hatred fell 
now from mankind, and turned its terrible edge against himself. He 
forgave all nature, and found nobody to curse but himself alone. 

Vice had accomplished its lesson on the unhappy wretch ; his sound 
natural judgment at last triumphed over the sad deception. Now he 
felt how low he was fallen; a more settled melancholy succeeded in the 
place of wild déspair. He wished with tears to recal the past, for he 
was now positive that he would lead a quite different life. He began 
to hope that he might still be honest, because he felt he could be so, 
At the highest pitch of his iniquity he was perhaps nearer the good, 
than he was before his first transgression. 

Just about this time, the seven ytars’ war broke out, and the recruit~ 
ing was carried on with great spirit. From this circumstance the un- 
happy wretch entertained hopes, and wrote a letter to his sovereign, an 
extract of which we shall here insert. 

“* If your princely favour dees not shrink back at the idea of descend- 
ing to me, if offenders of my nation do not lie.beyond the limits of 
your merey, grant me, I be seech you, most gracious sovereign, a hear- 
ing. lama murderer anda thief. The law has conde mned me to 
death, justice pursues me ; and I offer to present myself voluntarily, 
but at the same time I lay before you a strange supplication.. 1 detest 
life, and fear not to die, but awful to me are the thoughts of death 
without having lived. I would wish to live, in order to compensate for 
a part of the past; I would wish to live, in order to conciliate myself 
with the state, which I have injured. My execution will prove an ex- 
ample for the world, but no recompence for my crimes. 1 have an ab- 
horrence for vice, and feel an ardent desire for virtue. I have displayed 
abilities, which have rendered me the terror of my country; I hope I 
still retain some to be useful to it. 

“TI am conscious that I require what is unprecedented. My life is 
forfeited, it does not become me to enter on stipulations with justice. 
But I do not appear before you in fettters and chains,—=still 1 am free— 
and my fear has the smallest share in my prayer. 

‘« It is mercy for which I entreat. you. A claim on justice, if I even 
had one, I would not presume ta adduce.—However, I may still be al- 
lowed to remind my. judges. of one circumstance. The era of my 
crimes commences with the sentence which for ever deprived me of 
honour. Had equity been then less denied me, I should now perhaps 
have no need of mercy. 

« Let merey take place of law, my sovereign, It isin your gracious 
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power to dispense with the laws in my behalf; confer upon me my life. 
It shall from the present moment be devoted to your service. If you 
can, let me know your most gracious will from the public papers, and 
I shall, on your princely word, present myself in the capital. If you 
have determined otherwise with me, let justice do its duty, I must do 
mine.” 

This petition remained unanswered, a3 likewise a second and a third, 
in which the supplicant begged for the place of a dragoon in the prince's 
service.—His hope of pardon totally extinguished, he formed therefore 
the resolution of flying out of the country, and of dying as a gallant 
soldier in the service of the king of Prussia. 

He escaped happily from his band, and began his journey. The way 
led him through a small country town, where he meant to pass the 
night. A short time before, stricter mandates had been issued through- 
out the whole country for the vigorous examination of travellers, because 
the sovereign, prince of the empire, had taken part in the war. Such 
orcers had also been enjoined to the examiner ‘of this town, who was 
sitting on a bench before the gate as the Landlord of the Sun rode up to 
it. The equipage of this man exhibited something comi¢, and at the 
same time frightful and wild. The Rosinante on which he rode, and 
the burlesque choice of his garments, where his taste had probably been 
less consulted than the chronology of his robberies, made a wonderful 
contrast witha face on which was displayed so many violent affections, like 
mangled carcases on a field of battle. The examiner stopped short at, 
the sight of this strange wanderer. He had grown prey at the gate, 
and a forty years experience had rendered him an infallible physiogno- 
mist for all vagabonds. The keen eye of this scrutinizing interrogator 
did not even here mistake his map. He immediately shut the gate, 
and Jaying hold of the reins, demanded of the rider his passport. Wolf 
was prepared for something of this kind, and carried really a passport 
with him, which he had lately taken from a merchant, whom he had 
robbed. But this single testimony was not sufficient to remove suspicions 
confirmed by a forty years experience, or to provoke the oracle at the 
gate toa revocation. The éxaminer credited his own eyes more than 
this letter, and Wolf was compelled to follow him to the justice. 

The justice of the place examined the passport and declared it to be 
good. He was a great lover of news, and was particularly fond of 
talking politics over a bottle. The passport informed him, that the 
bearer came directly from the enemy's country, where the theatre of 
the war then was. He hoped to draw from the stranger some private 
information, and sent back a secretary with the passport, to invite him 
to drink a glass of wine with him. 

Meanwhile the landlord stopped before the justice's; the ludicrous 
spectacle had attracted the notice of the mob, and assembled them in 
flocks about him. A general murmur arises, they point alternately at 
the steed and the rider, till at last the wantonness of the people ended 
in downright riot. The horse, at which every one pointed, unfortunately 
happened to be astolen one; he imagined that the horse had been ad- 
vertised and was known. The unexpected hospitality of the justice 
confirms him in his suspicions. Now he is fully persuaded that the im- 
posture of his passport is detected, and that the invitation is only a 
snare to catch him alive aud without resistance. A bad conscience makes 
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im a blockhead; he puts spurs to his horse, and gallops off without 
returning an answer. 

This sudden flight is the signal for pursuit. 

A general hue and cry is raised, ‘‘ stop thief!" and every one fled | 
after him. The life and death of the rider is at stake, he has already 
got the start of his pursuers, they pant breathless after him, he is near 
his delivery—but a heavy hand presses invisibly against him, the hour 
of his fate is run, the inexorable Nemesis detains her debtor. The 
street to which he had trusted himself has no outlet; he is obliged to 
turn upon his pursuers. 

The noise of this affair, in the mean time, had put the whole town 
in commotion; crowds gather on crowds, every street is barricadoed, 
a host of foes advance agsinst him. He takes outa pisto], the populace 
fall back ; he determines to open himself a way by force through the 
crowd. “ I'll blow out that man’s brains,” cries he, ‘‘ who is fool-hardy 
enough to stop me.” Fear commands a general pause ;—a resolute 
journeyman smith at last lays hold of his arm from behind, seizes the 
finger with which, fraitic with despair, he was just going to draw the 
trigger, aud thrust it’out of joint. The pistol falls, the defenceless 
wretch is torn from his horse, and dragged back in triumph to the 
justice's, ' 

** Who are you, fellow?” asked the judge in a somewhat harsh tone 
of voice. 

«* A man who is resolved to answer no questions, until they are 
more civilly asked.” 

«* Who are you then?” 

** For what I passed myself. I have travelled through Germany, 
but such rude impertinence as I have met with here is to be found no 
where.” 

“* Your hasty flight renders you very suspicious. Why did you fly 2" 

«* Because I was weary of being the laughing stock of your popu- 


** You threatened to fireon them.” 

** My pistol was not loaded, you may examine it, you will find no 
ball in it.” 

«* Why do you carry secret weapons with you ?” 

«* Because I have things of value with me, and because I have been 
warned of a certain Landlord of the Sun, who is said to infest this part 
of thecountry.” —- 

‘* Your answers say a great deal for your boldness, but nothing for 
your exculpation. I allow you till to-morrow to tell me the truth.” 

«« T will remain by the answers I have given.” 

‘* Lead him to the tower.” 

'“ To the tower!—your worship, I hope there is still justice in the 
land. I shall require satisfaction.” 

«« I shall give it you as soon as you can justifiy yourself.” 

The next morning the justice considered that the stranger might per- 
haps be innocent, that the authoritative manner of speaking would have 
but little influence on his obstinacy, and that it would be better to treat 
him with decency and moderation. He assembled the jury of the place, 
and ordered the prisoner to be brought before them. 
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‘© Pardon me, Sir, if in the moment of my passion I yesterday spoke® 
a little harshly to you.’ 

** With pleasure, if you address me in this manner.” 

** Our laws are severe, and your affair made a noise; I cannot set you 
‘ liberty without infringing my duty. Appearances are against yeu, 

wish you could say something to me by which they might be confuted,”’ 

** But if I knew nothing?” 

“« Then I must state the case to Government, and you remain se 
long in custody.” 

* And then?” 

** Then you run the danger of being whipped over the frontiers as a 

vagrant ; or if they deal graciously with you, they will force you to 
enlist.” 

He was for some moments silent, and appeared to have a severe con- 
flict with himself; then he turned boldly towards the judge, 

** Can I be a quarter of an hour alone with you?” 

The jury looked at one another in a doubtful manner, but retired on 
a commanding wink from their superior. 

** Now what is your request *” 

** Your behaviour of yesterday, Sir, would never have brought me. 
to a confession, for I set force at defiance. The delicacy with which 
you have treated me this day has inspired me with confidence and re- 
spect towards you. I believe that you are a man of honour. 

‘«« What have you to say to me ?” 

«¢ T see that you area man of honour. I have long wished fur such 
aman as you. ANow me your right hand.” 

‘* What is the use of all this ?” 

«« Thy head is grey and reverend, you have lived long in the world, 
have had perhaps sorrows enough of your own—is it not so ? and are be- 
come more inclived to pity the misery of your fellow -creatures ?” 

“ Sir, what is the meaning of this ?” 

** You are now on the brink of eternity ; soon will you yourself stand 
in need of mercy from God; you will not, refuse it to men—have you 
no idea of what I am going to say? With whom do you suppose you 
speak ?” 

«« What is all this? you frighten me.’ 

“ Have you still no idea?—Write to your prince im what state you 
found me, aud that I was myself from free choice my betrayer; may 
God hereafter be merciful to him as he will presently be tome; entreat 
his pity in my behalf, father, and let a tear fall on your report.—I am 
the Landlord of the Sun.” 


Sketch of the Life of the Marchioness de’ Rotem. 
(Translated from the French) 


OF the instability annexed to all sublunary attachments, this lady 

resents a very striking proof; and where the laws of society are bro~ 
ti through for any sensual gratification, the stings of a reproaching 
conscience give an additional wound to the heart, The Marchioness 
de Montespan, whose maiden name was.de Mertimer, was at a very 
early age admired for her personal charns, and that liveliness of wit, 
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4nd sprightliness of conversation, which peculiarly characterize the 
Yadies of France. The Marquis de Montespan saw and admired her, 
and soon afterwards made her an offer of his hand. This was accepted, 
and Madame de Montespan was allowed to have been one of the most 
captivating females in Louis the fourteenth's court. Pleased with show, 
fond of admiration, she was delighted with the attentions she received 
from the king, and encouraged, instead of repressing those marks of 
gallantry, which, even in the presence of her husband, he displayed. 
The temper of the Marquis was warm and impetuous, and, after re- 
proaching her with the impropriety of her behaviour, he vented his 
resentment in blows ; the Marchioness shrieked aloud, their apartments 
in the palace were soon filled with courtiers, and her cries were so vio- 
lent as even to attract the queen. This circumstance happened about 
the year 1669; the Marquis was not only severely reprimanded by the 
king, but was forbade from appearing at court, and banished to an 
estate which belonged to him in the Pyrenees. In this retirement, how- 
ever, he was discovered by his creditors, for he, had lived in a most 
magiificent style of expence; a hundred thousand crowns reconciled 
him to the loss of his wife's honour and reputation, and enabled him to 
throw off the weight of his debts. Madame de Montespan became the 
mistress of Louis, though for some time she did not publicly appear in 
that light; a sense of shame influenced her feeling which was conquer 
ed by her becoming familiar with vice. Louis thought no expence too 
great for the objecf of his affection; insplendor and magnificcnce she 
actually vied with the queen, and she became so haughty and imperious, 
that it was with difficulty those who wished to retain the favours of 
their sovereign could submit to her caprice. Still she endeavoured to 
palliate the crime of adultery by strictly adhering to all the forms pre- 
scribed by the catholic church; for she found little diffieulty in obtain- 
ing absolution, when so many virtues were placed in the scale against. 
vice. She, however, found that one priest possessed too much principle 
to permit a person to approacli the sacred table, who lived in the open 
commission of a crime ; for this amiable man told her to renounce her 
wicked habits before she presumed to partake of an ordination instituted 
by Christ. Rage and indignation fired the breast of the Marchioness, 
and in a transport of anger she instantly went to the king, complained 
of the priest, and demanded that he should be deprived of his function ; 
but this request was not palliated, though not positively denied. Louis 
consulted a bishop upon the occasion, who highly approved the conduct 
of the priest ; but the persuasions of the mistress triumphed over the 
precepts of the reverend father, and Louis granted her request. The 
Pm a charms of Madame de Maintenon at length diminished the 
influence of Madame de Montespan, who, exasperated against her rival, 
no longer attempted to please, and by this means entirely lost her influ- 
ence over the heartof her sovereign, who had been faithfully attached to 
her for many years. Madame de ate had three children by Louis, 
to whom Madame de Maintenon was governess, as has beeen related in 
her life, all of whom married into the first families, and lived in the 
most princely style. From her soyereign she received establishment, 
her pension was a thousand Louis d’ors per month; as she advanced in 
years, her temper became more unamiable, and her personal vanit 
continued tu the close of her life. She died at Bourbon, unregretted, . 
in the year 1717, but her biographers have not specified at what age, 
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To tue Eprror o¥ tue Hrserwia Macazinz. 

‘YOU must know, Mr. Editor, that I am an admirer of nature and 
the muses—that I am fond of quiet, and never so happy as when I - see 
the face of content, and hear the voice of decent hilarity. The sight 
of the glorious works of nature always inspired my mind with the 
purest and most lively sensitions, which determined me, about six 
years since, not to waste my life any longer in gazing at: brick walls and 
stone pavements, stupified with the discordant sounds of a populous 
town. The whispering groves, the flowery meads, the purling, streams, 
and the songs of birds, called me to reside among them, and partake 
of those calm enjoyments which formed the happiness of. mankind in 
the primitive ages of the world. Well, Sir, I sat myself down and 
reasoned away all thoughts of ambition, riches, and fame, and then, 
with a light heart, retired to this village. It was a delightful evening, 
in the month of June, when I arrived at my rural habitation, which 
I named the cottage of Mon Repos. And now, cried I, no more shall 
I be aroused from my sleep by the bawling voices of chimney-sweepers 
and green-grocers! The lark will awaken me-in the morning—the 
blackbird enliven my evening walks—and the melodiously mournful 
nightingale charm me with her song! The warblings of the Muse, also, 
will sound with a more than usual sweetness ; for the warblings of the 
Muse, like the murmurs_of a limpid stream, are never heard to per- 
fection but ina calm! Nor is this all, continued I! Wherever nature 
and simplicity preside, the moral duties of life are frequently inculcated, 
and fully performed. I shall behold the reverend pastor of the village 
taking his evening walk through the parish, exhorting his flock to 
temperance and economy, and teaching obedience, diffidence, and 

behaviour to their children; and at Christmas, that season of 
charity! with what admiration shall I behold the good man, surrounded 
by the sons 6f penury and labour, distributing to each, according to 
their merits, that little which frugality had saved from his income! In 
large towns, said I, these thing» cannot be done in such an impressive 
manner, for the population is too extensive—but among villagers, 
which form, as it were, one family, the pastor is the father of all, and 
performs, himself, all the duties of a parent.— Such was my soliloquy, 
whilst sitting in the garden behind my cottage. 

Now, Sir, let me tell you all my disappointments! Let me picture 
to your mind the appearance of things as they are at this present mo- 
ment! Instead of being awoke every morning by the lark—charmed at 
the close of day, by the blackbird—and soothed at night, by Philome- 
la’s tale—nothing assails my ears but the loud, doleful, ad, incessant 
importunities of the children of indigence. They weirs my doors 
the whole day long—they interrupt my evening walks—and the remem- 
brance of their meagre looks and salouniihs conditions disturbs my re- 
pose, and haunts my dreams. Alas! of all animals, Man, exclusive 
of his vaunted gift of reason, is, surely, the least favoured by nature ! 
To all that crop the mead, wing the air, or swim the sea, she is a be- 
nevolent parent: her gifts arise spontaneously before them, and, with- 
out anxiety or toil, they enjoy the ample repast ! Man alone is doomed 
to labour for every morsel on which he subsists; or where the labourers 
exceed the labour required, or when age or sickness come upon him, 
is reduced to the necessity of begging frum door to door, to obtain the 
means of preserving existence, L. 
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History of the original Polly Peachum, in the Beggar's 
Opera. 


"THOSE persons who have risen to any height in their profession 
are generally objects of popular curiosity, and there are, amongst many 
other pleasing inducements to this curiosity, a desire to know by what 
progressive steps they have been conducted to this point of reputation, 
Hence biography becomes useful as well as amusing—it shews the hum- 
blest situations not only the possibility of their elevation, but excites 
them to trials and exertions, which, perhaps, without these occasional 
examples, they would never think of attempting. 

The last century has not produced, perhaps, a greater instance of the 
change of fortune in an individual, than in the subject of these memoirs ; 
it presents us with a woman, who, in the language of the law, was no 
body's daughter, bred up, in the early parts of her life, at the bar of a 
public coffee-house, afterwards introduced upou the stage ; with a hand- 
some person, and attractive accomplishments; and yet with all these 
levels to seduction, condacting herself with that propriety and conduct, 
as to attain the first rank in the country, with the esteem and approba- 
tion of the public. 

Lavinia Fenton (23 she was commonly called from her childhood up 
to her marriage) was the daughter of a Mr. Beswick, a lieutenant in 
the Roval Navy, and was born in the year 1708. Not long after her 
birth, her mother married Mr. Fenton, who kept a coffee-house at 
Charing-cross, and who, perhaps, finding it more respectable to give 
her daughter the name of Fenton, than her real father’s name—she was 
soon after the marriage known by no other name than that of Lavinia 
Fenton. 

Her genius was almost entirely the gift of nature; she discovered a 
talent for singing almost coeval with her speaking; and she improved 
it so much by continual practice as she grew up, that at a very early 
age her adopted father took notice of it, and got her instructed by some 
of the best masters. She was said to have possessed a fine, simple, 
melodious voice ; avd as Italian singing was little cultivated at that 
time, and perhaps out of the reach of her father’s finances, she was 
principally educated to the Englsh ballad, in which, from the reputa- 
tion she has left behind her, on the authority of the best judges of that 
day, she must have greatly excelled. 

With these talents, and in so conspicuous a situation as that ofa 
coffee-house, it is no wonder that she readily found an entrée upon the 
stage. Being introduced to the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, he 
instantly engaged her ; not, it appears, altogether as a singer, as her 
debit at this Theatre was in Monimia, in the Orphan, which happened 
in the year 1726, when she was but eighteen years of age. 

She soon was considered asa very rising actress, and obtained from 
the towrra very considerable share of applause, accompanied with very 
valuable presents, which was the mode of conferring favours on the 
performers of those days, without any impeachment of the latter's cha- 
racters, either for meanness, infidelity, &c. They were considered as 
pledges of public esteem, and as such shewn by the performers to their 
friends and acquaintances. 
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Independent, however, of the public esteem, she had many admire rs 
of another nature, and amongst the rest a young libertine of very high 
yank, who fell so desperately in love with her, that he offered to relin- 
quish all the pleasures of the town, in which he took so distinguished 
a lead, and retire with her into the country, upon any terms, short of 
marriage, she would propose. This offer, which was well known, was, 
however, rejected with disdain, and by it she very considerably added to 
her reputation. 

Soon after this she appeared in the character of Cherry, in ‘‘ The 
Beaux's Stratagem,” with so much advantage from figure, simplicity, 
and archness, that Rich, the manager of Covent-garden Theatre, drew her 
from the Haymarket, by the tempting offer of fifteen shillings per week ; 
at which salary she remained till the beginning of the year 1728, which 
may be considered as the great wra of her future fortune. 

Of the astonishing success of this Opera so much has been already 
said, that it would be tiresome to repeat—we shati therefore only men- 
tion one circumstance hitherto little known ; which‘is, that Rich, the 
Manager, in order to secure the new Polly (Miss Fenton), raised her 
salary to double, which made it amount to thirty :h'llings per week. 
And here it is curious to regard the difference of times as it respects 
the state of music and general state of society. In the year 1728, a 
first-rate singer could only obtain thirty shillings per week (which, 
according to the number of playing weeks in the season, amounts to 
forty-five pounds per year), whilst a first-rate singer, in the year 1801, 
was thought worthy of an arbitration between two rival Managers, con- 
tending who should have her, at the rate of éhree thousand pounds the 
season and a clear benefit ! 

What must increase this mighty difference is still more curious. It 
cannot be the difference in the plenty of money, as it affects not other 
articles in the same proportion—it cannot be the great superiority of 
talent ; fur though Mrs. Billington, we admit, may be a much better 
and more scientific singer than Miss Fenton, yet*the latter was the best 
theatrical singer in her day—Where then lies the difference? Alas! 
we fear, to place it under its proper head, it must be transferred to the 
superior folly and dissipation of the present race, who will bear this 
monstrous tax on their pleasures without the least consideration of what 

it is intrinsically worth, or how far they are able to afford it. 

Whatever Miss Fenton's real abilities were asa singer or actress, we 
may venture to pronounce, from the universality of her fume, and the 
panygerics which are left behind of her, that no actress was ever more 
the rage of the public than she was—the fan shops and print shops 
exhibited her figure every day, and the Theatre for sixty-three represen- 
tations the first season, every night—all who saw and heard her were 
her admirers, insomuch that she was guarded home every night she 
went from the Theatre by several confidential friends, 

She was, however, deaf to all amorous proposals, till the Duke of 
Bolton paid his addresses to her, who, though a married man, was ac- 
tually in love with her, and convinced her so much of the sincerity of 
his passion, and probably with a future promise of becoming a Dutchess 
(if events should give him that chance), that she at last yielded to his 
solicitations. 


What were hey original terms with the Duke is pot exactly known 
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Swift, who wrote from the common report of that day, in a letter dated 
Gth July, 1728, says, “ The Duke of Bolton has run away with Polly 
Peachum, having settled four hundred per year on her during pleasure, 
and, upon disagreement, two hundred more.”—Perhaps something like 
this might be true; but the exact terms could not be well known, as a 
separation never ensued. 

She lived with this nobleman twenty-three years as his mistress, but 
in such a manner, as to attract neither envy nor reproach (if we except 


. the crime of attaching herself’ toa married man). His Dutchess dying 


in 1751, the Duke immediately married Miss Fenton; and, though 
raised to this high honour, she never once forgot what she owed to her 
benefactor and to fortune. She enjoyed this dignity nine years, dying 
in the year 1760, at the age of fifty two. 

She was buried at Greenwich with all appropriate honours ; and her 
grand-daughter by the Duke before marriage is now a Baroness of the 
sister kingdom. 

The Duke of Bolton is said to have often declared, that he was first 
captivated by the plaintive and bewitching manner in which Polly sung 
the following agdress to her father. 


** Oh ! ponder well—be not severe ; 
So save a wretched wife ! 

For on the rope that hangs my dear, 
Depends poor Polly's life.” 


We shall close the account of this celebrated character with the fol- 
lowing eulogium, given of her by a very late respectable authority, Dr. 
Joseph Warton, who, in a note subjoined to one of Swift's letters to Gay, 
thus speaks of her. 

“« She was (says he) a very accomplished and most agreeable compa- 
nion; had mueh wit, good strong sense, and a just taste in polite lite- 
rature. Her person was agreeable and well made, though I think she 
could never be called a beauty. I have had the pleasure of being at ta- 
ble with her, when her conversation was much admired by the first cha- 
racters of the age, particularly old Lord Bathurst and Lord Gran- 
ville.” 








To rae Epitor. 

Sir, 

MR. Soame Jenyns, in his tract on the verity of the Christian religion, 
seems to give up the notion of the universal propenaes of that religion, 
as predicted in the sacred writings. The learned have supposed, that: 
some historic documents of very distant nations tended to prove that 
Christianity had been once taught in those countries, although the me- 
mory of the doctrine, through length of time, and other conspiring » 
causes, had been effaced. 

There is so much darkness brooding over remote antiquity, that, what 
are termed discoveries, seldom serve to enlighten us in the way of truth, 
There is a certain period beyond which all is conjecture. Little reliance 
is to be placed on coins, they are $a often spurious. Little confidence is 
to be reposed in manuscripts, they are so frequently forged. Even stone 
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monuments, when said to have been dug up in this or that country, 
scarcely deserve any credit. The hand of fraud is discernible even in 
the ravages of time. 

I am led into this train of thought by reflecting on a certain monument, 
said to have been dug up in Sanxuen, a village of China. The story of 
that transaction is thus related by a very grave author. 

A square stone of about ten spans long, and five broad, was disco- 
vered by some persons who were digging for another purpose than that 
of finding relics. At the upper part of this stone there was the figure 
of across. Under this cross there was an inscription in Sinic characters, 
which, rendered literally into Latin, was as follows : 


«« Lapis, in Laudem et Memoriam aternam 
Legis, Lucis, & Veritatis, portate 
De Judea, et in China 
Promulgate, 
ERECT U §S." 


In English thus : 
« This Stone was erected 
To the Praise and eternal Remembrance 
Of 
The Law of Light, and Truth 
Brought from Judea 

And 

Promulgated in China.” 


This was only the title of the monument. The body of it contained 
a relation how the gospel of Christ Jesus was brought out of Judea by 
one Olo Puen, and propagated in China. This transaction is supposed 
to have happened about six hundred years after the death of Christ. 
According to the history of this whole affair, Olo Puen, the first pro- 
mulgator of christianity in China, was introduced to the court of the 
Emperor. Here he underwent the necessary examination. The Eimpe- 
ror was so satisfied both of the virtue of the man, and of the excellence 
of his doctrine, that he caused a proclamation to be issued in his favour. 
Olo Puen, in that proclamation, is stiled a ‘‘ a man of superlative vir- 
tue.” The proclamation speaks of the doctrine taught by him in the 
following strain of panegyric : 

«* Cujus intentum docendi nos a fundamentis examinantes, invenimus 
doctrinam ejus admodum excellentem, et sine strepitu exteriori, fundatam 
principaliter in creatione mundi,” 

That is, 

‘* Having examined the very fundamental principles of his doctrine, we 
Jind it excellent beyond description. It stands not inneed of any externat 
bombast or bustle It takes its rise even from the creation of the world.” 

The Emperor thus publicly applauding the doctrine of Olo Puen, it 
is scarcely necessary to gay, that the subjects of China became the favour- 
ers of christianity. If the worship of the devil was adopted by the 
Prince, courtiers would despise the torments of hell, rather than not be 
in the fashion. As the Emperor of China became a friend to christianity, 
his people, we may be assured, followed his example. Olo Puen was 
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caressed during his life time, but, after his demise, christianity so lost 
ground in China, as that the recollection it had ever existed there, wowd 
not have been preserved, but for the accident which caused the stone I 
have mentioned, to be dug up. 

I have only one short observation to make, which is, that if the rela- 
tion is genuine, and that such a story was ever acknowledged, as an au- 
thentic monument, by the Chinese historians, then it is plain, that the 
doctrines of christianity have been propagated in remoter regions than 
is generally supposed. If the stone, like many other relics of antiquity, 
is spurious, and the relation of its discovery altogether fabulous, | 
do confess it would give me much pleasure, to see this proved by some 
learned person of the age. You, Sir, would, I doubt not, appropriate 
a sufficient part of your Magazine for the task. You would have my 
thanks ; and, the gentleman, so obliging as to undertake the business, 
would be entitled to my gratitude. - 

LI0. 


/ 


A Description of Peer Munga ; or, Valley of Alligators. 


The following description of Peer Munga, a place distant about twelve 
miles westerly frum Currachee, in Seind, we extract from the Journal 
of a young Gentleman who lately explored that province, hitherto 
but little known to modern travellers : 

Epirors. 


PEER Munga is the burial-place of a saint, and a Mahomedan place of 
worship of great celebrity : it is also much frequented by the Hindoos, 
who assert, that it originally belonged to them, and was then called 
Lalla Jassrojee. It is remarkable for two hot springs, issuing from a 
rock, at the bottom of the mountain; but a great number of alligators 
kept there, and regularly fed by Fakiers, more particularly attracts the 
attention of a stranger. The Fakiers constantly reside here, for the 
purpose of feeding these animals, about two hundred in number, some 
of them of an enormous size and very great age. The priests have names 
for each of them, and wish to impress travellers with a notion that they 
possess great command over them ; but the experience of the few Jour- 
nalists who made any observations on the priests and their congregation, 
agree that this is an imposition ; for the latter neither acknowledge 
the names, nor the authority which bestowed them. Several sheep 
and goats are, however, killed every day for the use of these monsters ; 
and as the vicinisy of their retreat is always covered with a delightful 
verdure, asses and other cattle are aften attracted that way, and fall a 
prey tothem. The fathers affect to distinguish from the others the old- 
est, whom they call the king, and always offer him, by way of preference, 
the head of a goat, which he formerly devoured greedily, to the great 
joy and exultation of his patrons, who considered this as a token that 
they were in high favour with him; he has not, however, of late years, 
enjoyed this delicacy with the gout he did formerly, perhaps owing to 
his great age diminishing the powers of digestion ; and the priests have 
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noticed this change with sorrow, as foreboding some calamity to the 
eolony. There is neither record nor tradition regarding the first settle- 
ment of these Fakiers in this place, but it is supposed to be very remote. 
One of them traces his predigree for twenty-three generations. 

This valley of Alligators, constantly watered by a spring in the neigh- 
bourhood, interspersed with ever-green trees, and covered with herds of 
cattle, presents an interesting prospect in the descending a pass through 
the adjoining mountains ; at the eastern extremity of it isa grove of trees ; 
through it ave seen the domes of two mosques, and the huts where the 
Fakiers reside ; the whole forming a pleasing contrast with the rugged, 
rocky, and barren surrounding mountains, and superior to any other 
view in Seind. A cistern built of stone and chunam receives the water 
from the spring; it 1s an excellent bathing-place, and the water is sup- 
posed to possess properties that may be useful in the cure of some 
diseases ; but the robbers which infest the road to it will probably 
prevent its being resorted to for that purpose. Not long ago, a caravan 
of thirty camels, attended by twelve men, was attacked on its way from 
Currachee to Calot by one of these mountain tribes. Eight of the men 
were killed in defending their property, and the camels, with the whole 
of their lading, consisting of merchandize to a Jarge amount, were 
carried off. These mountains have been noted fur many centuries as the 
haunts of robbers, and their difficulty of access bas hitherto forbad all 
attempt to remove or destroy their inhabitants. This danger renders 
the road over the Balrorchee mountains almost forsaken by travellers, 
and a circuitous route along the western banks of the Indus is preferred ; 
here exorbitant contributions are levied in every district, and travelling 
impracticable three or four months in the year, owing to a suffocating 
wind that prevails. 

Kalot is described to be a large and populous city, the residence of 
Nusser Cawn, a prince who possesses a very extensive territory and a 
tributary to Zemaun Shah; it has a very considerable commerce with 
Currachee, which is frequently intercepted by the robbers, who carry 
their audacity so far' as to plunder sometimes in the skirts of 


Currachee. 








Account of Mons. Ruuuiere, the Historian, with 
an Extract from his History of the Dismemberment 


of Poland. 


"THE name of M. Rulhiere is well known on the continent, and 
at one period attained a high degree of celebrity in France. He 
commenced his career as a diplomatist, and was some time secre- 
tary to the Baron de Breteuil, at the court of St. Petersburgh. He 
was there, indeed, during the short, and celebrated convulsion, that 
deposed Peter IIL, and placed his Empress, Catharine, on the 
throne. Undazzled by the exploits, and even the virtues, of this 
memorable female, he saw something to pity in the character of 
the late sovereign, and much to condemn in the conduct of that 
consort, who deprived him of his throne, his liberty, and perhaps 
also, of his life. 
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Accordingly, after his return to Paris, he drew up a minute 
account ef all the circumstances that had occurred, but did not 
dare to publish this in a country where the freedom of the press was 
then, as now, unknown. It was customary, at that period, how- 
ever (1765, 1766, 1767), to circulate writings of this description 
in manuscript, under an implied promise of secresy, and the work 
of which we now treat was accordingly read in the first circles. 
The new Empress, who was alive to every thing in which her 
fame happened to be concerned, soon obtained intelligence of what 
had occurred, and immediately employed the Baron Grimm, who, 
during her whole reign, served in the capacity of a literary agent, 
in order to obtain the suppression of a writing so little conducive 
to her reputation. Partly through his means, and partly by the 
intervention of the Russian ambassador at the court of Versailles, 
a promise was extracted, nut to print or circulate the narrative 
in question, aintil after the demise of the sovereign who felt her- 
self so deeply affected by its publication. 

Meanwhile, the French court, which had taken a lively interest 
in the affairs of Poland, determined to send an agent thither for 
the purpose of fomenting the insurrection that had taken place, 
and producing a formidable resistance to the partitioning powers. Kul- 
hiere was first selected on this occasion, but he was prevented from 
prosecuting his journey, by the appearance of another and more 
successful candidate. This was the famous Dumouriez, whose ex- 
ploits afterwards contributed not a little to the success of the 
French revolution, and whose name will be handed down to pos- 
terity, when the petty wars in Poland have been long forgotten. 
He was then a field officer in the French service, replete with 
the spirit of enterprize, and full of youth and ardour. It was 
accordingly supposed, that the services of an adventurer of this 
description, who could unite in his own person the distinct quali- 
ties of a secret diplomatic agent, with those of a partisan acquainted 
with the operations of war, and capable of organizing a body of troops, 
would be best adapted for carrying into effect those operations suggested 
by the crafty, but feeble policy of Louis XV. 

Thus disappointed in his views, Rulhiere was recompensed in some 
measure by a pension, a ready admittance into the French Academy, 
and the office of secretary to one of the princes of the blood. [is leisure 
enabled him to compose a philosophic poem, and having seen enough 
of arbitrary governments to detest them, it was replete with sentiments 
hostile to despotism. This obtained for him the friendship of Voltaire, 
and he at the same time enjoyed the high honor of living in a certain 
degree of intimacy with Montesquieu, Mably, and Rousseau, all of 
whom he survived. As they dropped off he cultivated an intimacy with 
Neckar, and their successors, and lived long enough to behold a revolu- 
tion in France, but was so lucky as to die before he witnessed any of the 
horrors with which it was unfortunately attended, 

His chief work, was ‘‘ I'Histoire de l'Anarchie de Pologne,” written 
nominally for the instruction of the dauphin, whose immediate descend- 
ant beheld an insurrection ofanother sort, of which he became the victim, 
and thus suffered for the crimes and iujustice of his predecessors. No 
historian in our time, has been furnished with such ample materigls. 
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The office for the minister of foreign affairs presented him with all 
such public documents as existed in France, while the courts of Vienna, 
Dresden, and Berlin, opened their archives for the same purpose. Not 
scontent with an official correspondence on the part of his.government, 
he actually visited all these capitals in 1776, and thus was enabled, on 
the spot, to ascertain facts, compare authorities, and obtain information, 
both direct and collateral. 

But whether it was that Rulheire was getting old, or had become in- 
dolent ; that he was nod longer spurred on by necessity, or actuated by 
a love of glory, certain it is, that death overtook him in 1791, by the 
time he had finished the narrative to the end of the year 1770. He had 
intended to conclude the whole at the epoch of the peace of Kainardgi, 
but this task was left to his executors, who have now completed the 
labours of more than twenty years. 

The fate of Poland has been singular in the extreme, and in her fate 
we have beheld the extinction of a great state, in consequence of the 
sudden rise of a barbarous but powerful monarchy This country was 
originally possessed by the Vandals, and in consequence of the invasion 
of the neighbouring nations, became divided into small principalities, 
each nearly independent, but at all times acknowledging a superior, or 
paramount lord. In or about the year 700, the body of the people 
conferred the supreme command, with the title of Duke, upon the 
founder of Cracow, on which he conferred his own name. On the 
failure of his posterity, a peasant called Piastus was nominated to the 
ducal dignity, and it must be conceded, both according to the testimony 
of history and tradition, that he proved worthy of his exalted rank. 
At length, in the year 999, Boleslaus, for the first time, assumed the 
title and insignia of king, and by his victorious sword, Prussia, Bo- 
hemia, and Moravia, were rendered tributary. In consequence of a 
marriage between one of his sucéessors (Boleslaus II.) and the heiress 
of Red Russia, in 1059 that country was annexed tothe crown.of Poland, 
while Jagello, in 1354, united his hereditary domains, as Grand Duke 
of Lithuania; and these extensive territories, which had now become a 
great kingdom, descended to his posterity. At length, however, 
in 1572, the male line became extinct in Sigismund Augustus, 
who wisely indulged all the sectaries, including those of the Vo aa 
munion, not only with liberty to sit in the diet, but also promoted 
them to all the honours and privileges hitherso confined to the catholics 
alone. Happy would it have been for his successors, thrice happy for 
his subjects, had they been swayed by a similar policy ! 

After a dispuced succession, and some civil commotions, Stephen 
Batori, Prince of Transylvania, was elevated to the vacant throne, to- 
wards the latter end of the sixteenth century, and he thought fit to 
strengthen his pretensions by a marriage with Anne, the sister of Si- 
gismund Augustus. On his death, in 1586, an abdicated King of Swe- 
den was duly elected. Under Uladislaus and John II. the oppression 
of their Cossack. subjects produced, as usual, a certain degree of resist- 
ance, and this resistance under Schmielinski, who was aided by the 
Russians, proved fortunate and successful; in consequence of which, 
by the treaty of Oliva, the splendor of the Polish crown was suddenly 
eclipsed. immediately after this, John Casimer resigned his throne, 
and, by a strange reverse of fortune, employed the remainder of his 
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dys as & poet. He closed his eyes as Abbot of St. Germain’s, in 
France. 

The sole merit of his successor consisted in his descent from P ast’) 
it is therefore not at all astonishing if his reign should prove ing oriot 83 
but that of his successor, John Sobieski, the crown general, proved 
brilliant, particularly by the signal defeat of the Turks, and the rescue 
of one of the greatest states in rc hristendom, from their hitherto victo- 
rious arms. But the latter part of his reign was exposed to jealousies 
and discontents, in consequence of a wish, either real or suppositious, 
that he intended the throne to be hereditary in his own fam'ly. 

After a short interregnum on his death, Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
was crowned in 1697, but he was for a time dethroned, in consequenc ; 
of that memorable irruption effected by Charles XII. and afterwards 
restored by the more regular efforts, and superior policy of the Czar 
Peter the Great ; Stanislaus, father-in-law to Louis XV. having been 
obliged to make ¢ a hasty retreat. On the death of the former’, in 1763, 
the “Empress of Russia, ambitious of giving a king to Poland, placed 
her favourite, Stanislaus Poniatowski, on the vacant throne, and 
maintained him there, in violation of all principle, after a forcible 
election by méans of foreign mercenaries, 

It was then, that the “neighbouring courts, who were prepared fot 
a new and hitherto unheard-of system of plunder, undet the name of 
partition, encouraged the claims of the dissidents, or dissenters, to 
equal rights, privileges, and immunities. By a denial of these, the 
diet rendered them at once enemies of their native country, and the 
allies of Russia, which had protected them; it is not a little remark- 
able too, that England, by means of her ambassador at Warsaw, sup- 
ported their just pretensions. At length, in 1769, a general anarchy 
seemed to take place, and the Poles, who beheld their king supported 
by a Russian army; and a feeble minority of his countrymen; estab- 
lished confederacies, organizeda general ‘revolt, and weie secretly as- 
sisted in all their operations by the French, who sent money and officers 
thither. 

lf we inquire, with M. Rulhiere, what could produce the subjugation 
cf a great nation, which had once held Prussia in vassalage, given 
sovereigns to Russia, and freed the house of Austria from the ‘dominion 
of the Turks by the existing sovereigns of those very states, it must 
be allowed to have sprung out of a vicious constitution. By it, the 
king, or head of a nominal republic, was to be elected by the nobility 

and clergy, assembled on horseback on the plains of Warsaw ; and in 
case there should be a refractory minority, a civil war became inevi- 
table. Immediately after his nomination, the new sovereign was to 
sign the pacta conventa, by which he engaged that the crown should 
be elective, that his successor should be appointed during his life, that 
the diet should be assembled once every two years ; that ev ery noble- 
man should have a vote, and that in case the king should infringe the 
laws and privileges of the nation, the subjects should be absolved from 
the oath of allegiance, in consequence of which it would be lawful to 
take up arms against him. 

Thus the constitution carried the seeds of its own destruction within 
itself, as an elective monarchy assuredly produces a civil war, foreign 
intervention, and domestic feuds. The tiberum veto too, was another 
3A 
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source of disorder; for by this, any Nuncio could stop the provecdings 
of the diet, at his own will and pleasure. ‘That, however, proves to 
have been an innovation of comparatively modern times, for it did not 
occur until the reign of John Cassimir, during which, in 1652, Scinski, 
a Lithuanian deputy, first exercised this real or pretended right. While 
it was thus in the power of a single individual, by pronouncing only 
one word, (veto) to break up the diet, and put a stop to its proceedings, 
the people at large had no share whatsvever in the measures of the 
legisiative and elective bodies. 

The representative systein exter<ied no further than the equestrian or- 
der, or class of reputed gentlemen, for jhe great bulk of the people were 
not only destituie of all manner of rights, but actually reduced to the 
station of villains or slaves, in the same manner as was practised 
throughout Europe four or five centuries before. Accordingly, Poland, 
with an exce;tion on the part of Russia and Bohemia, was far behind 
all her neighbours in respect to civilization; and to this fatal circum- 
stance, M. Ruthiere jusily attibutes the catastrophe that ensued. It 
was in vain that the Polish nobles, who were exclusively patriots — for 
they alone possessed any rights and franchises—summoned the whole 
nation to take part against the foreign spoilers. The great body of 
the people, seeing only a change of masters in contemplation, and 
having but little property, and no liberty, to fight for, remained ab- 
solutely indifferent during the contest. Nay, it has been insinuated, 
and may be readily supposed, that a large portion of them, uctuated 
by revenge, secretly rejoiced ai the downfall of their domestic oppres- 
sors, to whom they would not afford any manner of assistance what- 
soever. 

While tracing the causes that finally produced the dependance and 
subjugation of Poland, the author before us contemplates the character 
of the Czar Peter 1. with whom this measure originated, in a way 
far different from that in which he was viewed by Voltaire and the 
other philosophers of Europe, about half a century ayo. The illegal 
nomination of Augustus II. divided, and disgusted a large portion of 
tie nation, On one hiand, while the temporary elevation of Stanislaus, 
on the other, led to a civil war. Under the Saxon dynasty, corruption 
spread her baleful influence, and most of the great statesof Europe ap- 
pear, sometimes by turns, and at other times, all at once, to have 
exercised an influence of a most degrading kind. France, which had 
before attempted to give a king to Poland, during the feeble reign of 
Louis XV. was actuated for a while with a similar ambition, in conse- 
quence of which, the Prince of Conti actually aspired to the throne. 
It was accordingly proposed to rescue the republic from the thraldom of 
Russia, by means of the union of the discontented nobles with Sweden, 
Turkey, and the court of Versailles. The Count de Broglie, who en- 
joyed the secret rather than the open protection of his sovereign, was 
dispatched to Warsaw, expressly for this purpose; but all his efforts 
were counteracted by the ministers and mistresses of a weak and de- 
bauched monarch. 

Meanwhile the Empress Catherine was not idle. She communicated 
her intention to the Baron de Breteuil, on the vacancy of the throne, 
to “ bestow” a king on Poland, and being supported by Frederick the 
Great, actually accomplished her purpose, notwithstanding the oppo- 
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sitim of Radzivil, Moranowski, and Branicki, three distingished 
Jeaders, who, in a free country, might have atchieved every thing 
in such a cause as that in which they embarked Their struggle ap- 
peared glorious, but it was short and unfortunate, so that the tree 
partitioning courts finally succeeded in their unprine ipled contest. 

Perhaps the biographical sketches contained in this history, will be 
considered, if not the most important, at least the most inieres‘ing 
portion of the whole work. Keyserling, a Courlander, and one of the 
Empress’s chief agents in Poland, is described a8 possessing one of the 
qualities attributed to Augustus, the diabolical art ‘ of combining 
tyranny with an apparent respect for liberty and republican forms.’ 
He was originally a professor in the university of Koningsburg, and 
possessed the reputation of being one of the most learne d diplomatists 
in Europe. But it is hinted, that he had acquired a love of tyranny 
from his profe ssion as a pedant, and we are presented with a key to 
his hypocrisy and his base ness ; for he is desciibed as a notorious de- 
baucliee, deeply involved in debt, and ready at any time to sacrifice 
his character and his honour, to his love of grovelling pleasures. He 
had met with Poniatowski when he was a boy, had voluntarily com- 
menced his instructor, and when on the throne of Poland, still con- 
sidered him as his pupil. 

Count, or rather Prince Branicki, grand general of the kingdom, 
is represented as a man no less high in honour than in rank ; in short, 
one who possessed the love and confidence of his fellow subjects. In 
his palace the pomp of Asia was combined with all the elegance of 
Europe, and he seemed to appertain, in some respects, to both conti- 
nents ; for in strict conformity to the fashions of the one, he kept a 
seraglio, while, in compliance with that of the other, he determined 
at the same time to choose a wife. ‘The Princess Czartorinski, one of 
the loveliest women in Poland, readily became his consort, and pre- 
sided in the palace of Biliastok, where the confederate nobles assembled, 
and in the midst of festivals, concerted means of supporting the for- 
tunes, and preserving the independence of their native country. 

Mokranowski was of a lofty and commanding stature, and had ob- 
tained great reputationin the service of foreign states. He possessed 
but a anal fortune, and yet enjoyed no common share of influence. 
This proceeded from his bravery, from his knowledge of the world, 
and above all, from his eloquence, which was né vtural and uneffected. 
To the stern virtues of an ancient republican, he united all the gal- 
lantry of modern times; he entertaine.', in the latter capacity, a secret 
affection for the Princess Branicki, end wished to forward his suit, 
by encircling the brows of her illustrious husband with a diadem. 

The house of Czartorinski was also, in secret, attached to the liber- 
ties and independence of their country. The princes of this family 
possessed not only patriotism, but talents and antbition; and the 
scheme secretly planned by them, must be allowed to have been at 
least promising. Although their nephew Paniatowski had been elevated 
by the intrigues and the arms = Catherine, they were yet hostile to the 
views of Russia. They wished, and endeavoured to strengthen the 
feeble power of the king, by pe Fa to it the influence arising out of 
all the great offices of state, the army, and the finances. Moreover, 
it was their fixed resolve to improve the condition of the peasants, and 
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consequently, to lessen the authority of a tumultuous and disorderly 
nobility: but this praject had been meditated at least half a century 


too late, and in the struggle that ensued, they found it necessary to 
side with Russia, 





Translation of an Original Letter 
Sent by M. Rousseau, in answer to one received from a Surgeon at Spalds 


ing, in Lincolnshire, written in Litin. 


N. B. The impression of Rousseau's seal is, a blank ground, with 
this inscription—** Vitam impendere vera.” 


YOU talk to me, Sir, in a learned lancuage on subjects of literature, 

as t0 a man of letters. You load me with compliments so pompous, 

that thev are ironical, and yet you think to intoxicate me with such in- 

cense, You are mistaken, Sir, in all these points; 1 am not a man of 
letters ; I was once so, to my misfortune ; but I have long since ceased 

being so: nothing relative to that business now suits me. Great com- 

mendations have never pleased me, because there is nothing but the 

language of the heart that to me is pleasing; at present, especially, 

when I have more necd of consolation than of incense, I find these 

eulogies very much misplaced. It is, Sir, as if you were to visit a sick 

person, and instead of curing, were to compliment him. I hove re- 
sigued up my writings to public censure, which treats them ds sev erely 
as it has done my persun; no matter for that; I do not pretend to have 
been right; I know only that my intentions were sufficiently upright, 
sufficiently pure, sufficiently salutary, to have procured me some indul- 
gence; my errors may have been great, my sentiments ought to have 
made atonement for them. I believe there are many points on which 
people have not been desirous to understand me; such for instance is 
the origin of natural right, with respect to which, you furnish me 
with opinions that were never mine. Kt is thas that my real faults are 
aggravated, by those which it has been thought*proper to attribute to 
me. fam silent before man, and I resign up my cause into the hands 
of God, who sees my heart. I shall make no reply, Sir, therefore, 
either to the reproaches which you load me with, in the name of others, 
or to the commendations which you bestowed upon me in your own ; 
the one are not more merited than the other; I shall make you no re- 
turn of the like kind, as well because I know you not, as that I love ta 
be plain and sincere in every things . You stiled yourself a surgeon ; if 
you had discoursed to nie of botany and plants, which your conntry pro- 
duces, you would have done me a pleasure, and | should have been 
able to converse with you; but as to my own bovuks, and all other books 
whatsoever, you talk to me in vain, as I take no longer, any interest 
in matters of this sort; I do not answer you in Latin, for the reason al- 
ready assigned: I have no more of that language now left me, than 
just as much as is necessary to understand Linnzeus’s phrases. Receive, 
Sir, my most humble salutations. 
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Account of the late dreadful Fire at the North Wall, 
(See the Plate.) 


MOST awful .and tremendous scene of desolation occurred about 
7 o'clock, on Thuysday night, the 30th ult, on the North Wall, in the 
total destruction, by Fine, of the beautiful wind-mill and extensive 
corn stores erected there. ‘The flames at eight o'clock illuminated the 
adjacent country, and the night being dark, but. serene, struck terror 
into all those who witnessed the irresistible progress of the devouring 
element.—Irom the Bay, the sight was truly magnificent, though hor- 
ror struck those who viewed it to the soul, not knowing from what 
particular quarter it proceeded. The fire-en ngines, we are sorry to say, 
were not of that utility which might be expected, although they 
promptly and cre ditably attended from the different offices; but this 
must be attribufed, ina great degree, to the circumstance of its being 
Jow water.—The activity of the High Sheriffs, and the arrangements 
of the military, were, on this occasion, most creditable, as were also 
the exertions of many most respectable citizens, and, in fact, of every 
individual present, as they all anxiously, though we lament to say, 
in vain, strove to render asgistance—so highly esteemed and respected 
are the opulent owners. We.are happy to learn the premises are 
j{nsured. 


Regency, by Address, congenial with Monarchy, and 
warranted by Precedents. 


‘NOTHING has contributed more firmly to preserve, or can tend 
more certainly to perpetuate and extend the blessing of political free- 
dom, than the following principle, recognized alike by English history 
and law—That justice is aided by established fictions—whilst the 
integrity of the Legislature is preserved by unaltered maxiims—no 
function of one brane h can be transferred to another without annihi- 
Jating the constitution ; thus, executive magistracy belongs to the 
King, exclusively and indefeasibly—judicial revision to the Peerage— 
and the progress of taxation to the Commons. Whilst general le- 
gislation is their united right, the preceding powers can only be 
limited by act of Parliament; State moveménts perish with the 
principle which gave them birth, and feérnish matter for history or 
political reflection, but form no part of the legal code, nor merit an 
incorporation therewith. 

The descendable right of the Crown cannot be narrowed or defeated, 
but by a previous statute—an attainder melts before it, and alienage 
forms no bar. ‘The Crown graces an infant's cradle, and consecrates 
the bed of sickness, or age ; in the former case, nature has not filled 
its measure of capacity—in the latter, its bounty is for a limited 
period, or possibly for the remainder of human life, withdrawn : but 
under such circumstances, the beams of royal power burn with q 
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fainter yet undiminished ray-—commissions, during pleasure or minis- 
terial positions, totter to their base, though the legal frane subsists in 
its general texture. Thus, a Privy Council fades or flourishes by the 
breath of the Monarch, but Law Courts do not ; a commission of the 
peace may expire, but the ancient conservators cannot ; a Chancellor 
well knows of what little avail is the great seal in his hand—the Privy 
seal, signet, and Exchequer seal, suffer an equal obeyance. 

Whilst a constable or church-warden continue integral parts, un- 
affected by Royal infirmity, the preceding great officers relapse into 
their usual rank; —how then is the evil of infantine, or other incapgeity, 
to be vemedied ? surely, not by bill or act of Parliament. Since the 
prime figure, or first branch, of the Legislature, cannot attend or assent 
thereto, to assert that a statute could be otherwise enacted, would 
unite to a solicism, in language, treason against the monarchy, with a 
total subversion of English law ; this, also, is fartunate for the King ; 
for a statute, legally made, equally binds him with the meanest subject. 
Thus, the exclusion bill would form a barrier against James, which the 
hereditary descent of the Crown could not countervail; and under a 
similar statute, his Majesty (whom God long preserve) wields the 
British sceptre —Did both, or either House of Parliament, assume any 
right without the assent of the Monarch ?—was that imperishable 
branch of the Legislature represented by a fiction, or did our ancestors 
conceive, that the rights of the Crown should pass, as by ejectment 
and common recovery ? Were royal minorities guided by acts restrictive 
of just prerogative, and traitorously conducted by both Houses of Par- 
liament? The history of England corresponds with its legal code, in 
giving to the preceding questions a complete and decisive answer. The 
partizans of a Regency bill, will not (it is hoped) insult national good 
sense, by resorting to seasons of rebellion—the two Houses fought, by 
the fiction of royal authority, against the King's person, imprisoned 
and murdered him ;—it then became necessary to call the exile and 
attainder of his son, an act by the Commons in Parliament assembled ; 
necessity sanctified the address of both Houses to Charles the Second— 
the great seal was not typified with the name of Majesty, nor a fraudful 
cominission created thereby ;—the whole proceeding, though restorative 
of monarchy, was considered legally anomalous, and therefore con- 
firmed by statute. 

Let me, however, ttn from that illegality, alternately attached to 
the Crown, or the people, during the reigns of the Stuarts, to a period 
pregnant with confirmed liberty and improved legislation ; a great 
Prince ajpears at the head of the system, whose spirit beams through 
the Brunswick line, «nd shines, unsullied by ministerial malevolence, 
in the person of the Prince of Wales. Was not William the Third 
called to the throne by an address of both Houses, and not by a pre- 
tended statute ? cannot the subordinate position of Regent be created 
by a similar act?—Be it alse remembered, that the former vote de- 
throned a King, whereas the latter will tend to relieve the maladies 
of nature, and preserve a pious Prince in the bosom of his family and 
subjects. His Majesty's opinion on this subject has been shewn in the 
Regency statute of 1765 ;—if the two Houses could create a Regent by 
bill, that act was unnecessary, for the seene may be exhibited under 
infantine incapacity, with a greater resembla ce to truth, 
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I- must now ask, is the integrity of Parliament to be fettercd by the 
skeleton of Mr. Pitt? That gentleman was not observant of precedents, 
when originally wrong, or occasionally inexpedient;—even the cireum- 
scribed pedantry of legal practice shrinks from servile imitation, end 
has so taught Messrs. Perceval, Ryder, and Yorke ; shall it then in- 
fluence senators, who are bound to adapt remedies to new arisen 
misfortunes, or mischiefs, with all possible consonance to the laws, 
customs, habits, and even prejudices of their fellow subjects ? Ministers 
indulge a descendable similitude of sentiment, of which, attachment to 
office forms the leading feature ; but I trust, that Parliament and 
people will reprobate a principle equally subversive of personal honour 
and national prosperity. As a friend toa Regency, by address, | am 
bound to oppose any restrictions or limitations—the administration of 
a Regent is but an emanation from, and reflection ‘of royal rank—pre- 
sumed weakness must, therefore, attend it, which active.and acknow- 
ledged talents-in’the principal, aided by the energy of able ministers, 
can scarce entirely remove ; is the empire so circumstanced i in foreign 
or domestic relations, as to warrant the experiment ? Ministers play 
the game of office, by hazarding the safety of the empire, and para- 
lizing the executive branch—the people merely look for a restoration 
of royal authority, which cannot be legally exercised, until a Regent 
is appointed ; the royal recovery will, instantly, without any specilied 
provision, (though I approve of such) annihilate that office—whereas 
some delay must ensue, if enacted by the apparent formality of a statute. 
As to the care, safety, and protection of the royal person, perish the 
ungrateful and vicious subject who would not hazard life and fortune, 
equally with any placeman, in securing that important object !—Is the 
patronage of the royal household necessary thereto, or an embodied 
army of dependent placemen ? ? must the Regent appear a me agre servi ant 
of State, utterly unlike the representative of British Mi yjesty ? Preserve 
the integrity of the royal branch, and no dispute can arise upon this 
point, even though an added national incumbrance was incurred. The 
Sovereign's consort still lives, who can assiduously perform those duties 
which result from gratitude and love—a numerous full-grown offspring 
will divide with her this sacred care ; what can interrupt their inter- 
course, or prevent a continual and true account of the King’s health 
from reaching his faithful subjects ? Ministers, without a blush, recede 
from established law, and with equal effrontery circulate maxims 
suited to despotic governments ; in such countries, rank and fortune 
are only secure when connected with power—murder is the prero- 
gative of a Minister, and licensed assassins form his body guard ; but 
English law resembles the Christian religion, and improves the mo- 
rality of its subjects, who should adhere thereto, by putting down 
manceuvres of placemen interested to deceive and diviile. 

Search through foreign hisfory, or mark with critical eye, domestic 
annals, and ministerial perfidy appears uniform, as well as unceasing 
What is there in Mr. Perceval, or his colleagues, to counteract the 
general taint ? Review their official union, presumed political integrity, 
or even personal character, loaded with sinecure patents and rever- 
sions ; their intended restraint of accustomed prerogative, is to 
preserve a monopoly of those lucrative boons. Is a royal household to 
await the nod of vpposition?—are menial servants to be arrayed against 
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the judgment of the Regent and the interest of the empire t—is the 
Peerage to be limiied—must wnilitary or naval merit be rendered 
nerveless, and close with the names of Gambier and Wellington }— 
Should another Nelson or Abercrombie seal, with heroic blood, British 
dominion on the ocean or Continent—must a civic crown and not a 
coronet grace the bier?—must the British sceptre shrink into a repub- 
lican leaf, because its energy is wielded by a Brunswick Prince, and 
not by a Directory of ministerial usurpers ? 
A BARRISTER. 
December 26th, 1810. 





The Fine Arts. 


TT gives us pleastire to notice the return of Mr. Bankes, the ingenious 
engraver in caméo on shell. His portraits, done in this manner, very 
closely resembling the antique gem, were universally admired, and most 
probably received that encouragement last winter, which has induced 
his return to our metropolis. 

We understand the taste for sculpture, the highest department of the 
fine arts, has of late been much cultivated in England ; and in the last 
exhibition at Somerset House, there were numerous portraits in marble 
of the nobility, among which, that of Lady Charlemont, by Nollekens, 
was the most eminently beautiful. The sculpture of gems has certainly 
a claim to our preference, irom its universality of application, and the 
portability of its subjects ; we are besides indebted to this art for seme 
of the most exquisite specimens of Greek workmanship, upon which any 


degree of modern perfection has been formed. 





Theatricals. 


CROW STREET affords little entertainment, and seems to promis¢ 
less. ‘There seems to be some strange management about the house— 
Miss Smith and Miss Walstein seem to be the only performers ; or if 
the new comers possess merit, they have not yet had an opportunity of 
displaying it ; as their powers in acting seem to be rather of the pas- 
sive kind. 

We have certainly an opportunity of saying something of Messrs. 
Sowerby and Conway, &c.; but much has been already said on both 
sides of the questions of merit and demerit. However, though we do 
not wish to hurt the feelings of the performers, it may not be amiss to 
give a hint to the managers, viz. that if they do not go to a little more 
expense, and take a little more pains to entertain the public, they will 
be left to entertain themselves, in a very different manner to what they 
might, at a time when there was no competition. 

The “ Lady of the Lake” made its appearance on Saturday, and was 
well received. We wish it -" continue to live. 

We annex, as usual, the List of Plays for the Month; and hope the 
next month will afford the public something new. We are constrained 
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to observe, that “ the Doubtful Son” will never prove his legitimacy 
to an Irish audience. 


Taeatricar RreistTer. 


Dec. 1. Isabella—The Forty Thieves. 
3. The Foundling of the Forest—The Weathercock. 
4. The Inconstant—The Forty Thieves. 
5. The Heir at Law—Youth, Love, & Folly. 
6. The Castle Spectre—Ditto. 
7. The Doubtful Son—The Prize. 
8. Ditto—The Liar. 
10. Hamlet—Lovers Quarrels. 
11. The Foundling of the Forest—Mother Goose. 
12. The Doubtful Son—Youth, Love, & Folly. 


13., The Belle’s Stratagem—Mother Goose. 
14, Jane Shore—Youth, Love, & Folly. 
15. The Doubtful Son—Mother Goose. 


Venice Preserved—ditto. 

. The Wheel of Fortune—Ella Rosenberg. 

19. Hamlet—Wedding day: 

20. Laugh when you can—Mother Goose 

21. Man and Wife—ditto. 

22. Pizarro—Guardian Duped—Lovers’ Quarrels. 

26. Thé Doubtful Son—Mother Goose. 

27. Rule a Wife & have a Wife—ditto. 

28. The Poor Gentleman—Of age To-morrow. 
29. The Lady of the Lake—Youth, Love, & Folly. 

‘31: Ditto—The Weathercock. 
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PZTER STREET. 


Mr. Juhnston’s exertions, and the very great expense to which he 
has gone, to please the public have been at length crowned with suc- 
cess. Whata pity, that the performers of Pcier-street should be re- 
strained in speech !—Were they allowed the privileges of the other 
theatre, we might expect much, indced ; as the industry of the Ma- 
hagers has pfoved, that even the brute creation may be made good 
actors, by the perseverance of their masters. The Blood-red Knight 
had atchieved much during his appearance ; and has been succeeded by 
a pantomime of considerable merit. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. By D. Cullanan, Dublin. 


"THEOREM.—If there be on the same base an equilateral triangle, and 
a right-angled siocles triangle, they are to each as the square root of 
3 to 1; and that if two such triangles have the same altitude, they aré 
a9 1 is to the square root of 3; and that the two right-angled triangles 
are to each other as 1 to 3-——Note, the above is given as an observa 
3B 











Solutions. 


tion on Proposition I. Book 6, of a recent Treatise of Euclid, writes 
for the use of the younger students of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
demonstrated in general terms, by Mr. W., which is wrong. Quere, 
i he demonstration, and also the true ratio of said triangles, in general 
crms ! 


Solutions to the Questions which appcared in our last Number : 


SoLution To Question 1, 


LET there be a circle described, representing the earth, and another 
g eater circle, circumscribing the earth, and representing the orbit of 
any heavenly body; anda third greater circle, to represent the concave 
sphere of the heavens; then it is manifest, that any heavenly body, 
viewed from the earth's centre, and also from its surface, would be re- 
ferred to the same point in the heavens, when seen in the zenith of 
said observers; but in any other situation, the lines which mark out 
the apparent place, as seen from the earth’s surface, and its true place, 
as seen from the centre, intersect at the real place of said body, and 
form an angie, called the parallax, which angle we shall prove to be a 
maximum at the horizon.—Suppose a line drawn through the centre of 
the earth, and another parallel thereto, and touching the earth's sur- 
face, and produced to meet the orbit of said body, draw a line from 
the centre of the earth to said point, and it forms a right angle tri- 
angle, by 16 3 Euclid, about which describe a circle, by 5 4 Euclid; 
then take any other point in said planet's orbit, and. draw lines from 
the centre and surface, meeting as before, either of which cuts the 
circumscribing circle of said triangle; then.a line being drawn ei- 
ther from the centre or circumference to the cutting point, forms an 
angle, equal to the horizontal parallax, by 263 of Euclid; and the 
same angle, being an exterior angle of the triangle cutting said circle. 
is greater than said angle by 16 1 of Euclid ;—ergo, the horizontak 
angle is a maximum. W. W..D. 


SoLvTion To Question 2. 

Suppose any number of circles, drawn passing through the extremity 
of said bisected line, and having their ccatres in said perpeidiculars, 
and if lines be su, posed to be drawn from the other extremity of the 
given line, so as to become tangents to said circles; and since the part 
of said bisected ine internal, and also the part external to said circles 
are always invariably the same; and since, by the 36.3 of Huclid, if 
any point be taken external to a circle, and two lines be drawn, one of 
which cuts said circle, and the other touches or becomes a tangent 
thereto, the rectangle contained by the exteynal part and the whole 
line, is always equal to the square of the tonching line ; hut by con- 
struction, the whole line, and its external part, are always the same : 
therefore the tangent lines are always equal, and of course the. locus 
of said points is in the perphery of a circle, whose radius is the tangem, 
and whose area is easily found. W. W. D. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TOM MOORE'S MAGPIE. 
A TALE. 


IN Fleet-street dwelt, in days of yore, 
A jolly Tradesman, called Tom Moore: 
Benignant, frank, and always gay 
Tom was,—but much too fond of play. 
No sounds to Tom such joys afford, 

As dice-box rattling on the board; 
Bewitching hazard was his game, 
For it he lost both health and fame. 


In wicker prison hung on high, 
With dappled coat and piercing eye, 
A tame pet Magpie sees the play, 
And mimics all the gamesters say. 
He nicks us, damn me!—Tom Moore cries, 
He nicks us, damn me !——Mag replies. 
Tom throws a main,—the gamesters roar, 
* By Jove the stakes are your’s, Tom Moore. 
** Tom Moore,” the mimic bird replies, 
Surprized, the gamesters lift their eyes; 
With wonder stare, and gaze around, 
To find from whence proceeds the sound. 


This dissipated life of course, - 
Soon brought poor Tom from bad to worse, 
Nor prayers, nor promises prevail, 
To keep him from a dismal jail. 


In jail between each heartfelt sigh, 
Tom oft exclaimed,— bad company !” 
Poor Mag who shared his master’s fate, 
Chatters within his wicker grate, 

* Bad company,’—‘ bad company,’ 

Then views poor Tom with searching eye ; 
And cheers his master’s tedious hours, 

By such display of mimic powers. 


Reader observe,—you always find, 
A fellow feeling makes us kind, 
So Tom resolved, the story goes, 
To respite Mag from all his woes, 
He opes his cage, and with a sigh, 
Patted poor Mag, and let him fly. 


The bird once mere by freedom blessed, 
Looking to find a place of rest, 
To Temple-garden wings his way, 
And lights upon a neighbouring spray. 


The Temple gardener as we read, ° 
Was sowing curious grass for seed; 
But all his toil he finds in vain, 
The hungry birds pick up his grain; 
A clap-net_now the man prepares, 
And nicely ‘spreads it’s wily snares ; 
The feathered robbers come in view, 
And Mag soon joined the thieving crew. 
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The watchful ener now stands by, 
With ready hand and wary eye ; 
The birds commence theif nice repast, 
And slap,—the net secures them fast. 


For slaughter now the. clown prepares, 
And to an empty house repairs ; 
Then having well secured the doors 
And windows, he his net explores : 
While in revenge for stolen seed, 
Each robber he condemns to bleed; 
He twists their little necks around, 
And flings them lifeless on the ground. 


Mag, who with man was used to herd, 
Was wiser far than common bird ; 
And watching close, with prying care, 
He slipped upheeded from the snare. 
Then perched on beam remote from ground, 
He saw how death was dealt around. 


* He nicks us, damn me !’ Mag now cries; 
The clown astonished lifts his eyes : 
With faultering tongue, and failing breath, 
* Who’s there,’ he calls :—all’s still as death ; 
But looking close he soon doth spy, 
The speaker perched on beam so high. 


* Thy name,’ said he ‘ I do implore ;’ 

The ready bird replied ‘ Tom Moore,’ 

* O Lord!’ the frightened clown replies, 
‘ With hair erect and-gtaring eyes ; 

Half opening then the hovel r, 

He asked the bird one question more ; 

* What brought you here ?’—with quick reply 
Bly Mag rejoined,—‘ bad company.’ 





A NEW SUDORIFIC DISCOVERED, 
A TALE, 


At that establishment we eall, 
Of late, Apothecaries Hall ; 

A youth an application made, 
To be admitted in the trade. 


The day arrived, it must be tried, 
How far the Jad was qualified : 
And wise heads met, proceed to start him, 
Such Questions put secundum artem : 
As how to purge, and how to glister; 
And how to bleed, and how to blister. 


“‘ Pray, friend,” saysone, “ how woyld you get 
A patient in a breathing sweat.” 
** Sir,” said the youth, ** at first we may 
Dilute him well with two-milk whey.” 


A 











Poetry. 


*¢ But if,” cried Bolus, “ that should fail you, 
What method, Sir, would then avail you ?’ 

«* It might be,” said the lad discreet, 

** Perhaps to bathe the patient's feet.” 


Bolus, to sound the boy still more, 
Repeats the quere put before ; 
Till by the same stale case propounded, 
The peevish culprit stood confounded. 


** Zounds, Sir!" at length exclaimed the boy, 
*¢ The last resource that I'd employ, 
To throw your patient in a sweat, 
And keep his stubborn carcase wet, 
Is one J find of sov’reign power, 
I’d send him here for balf an hour. 
The visit, Sir, as you may see, 
Has most profusely sweated me !"” 





WE have been favoyred with the following ‘* Farewell Address,” written by 
Mrs. Lippiarp.—It was ‘intended for the breaking up of the Kilkenny Thea- 
tricals, but was presented too late, as Mr. LanGRIsHE had already written one, 
on that occasion, which was then in rehearsal. 





How melancholy sounds the word—Farewell ; 
It strikes the heart, as tho’ it were the knell 
Of our departed pleasure. 


Farewell—farewell, to all assembled here ;—- 
Who can withhold the sadly parting tear? 

Here oft we've ehased dark brooding spleen away, 
Charmed by the mirthful magic of the play. 

Nor pleasure our sole aim--for, on the Stage, 
Are seen the faults and follies of the age : 

Here, individuals may dress the mind, 

Nor longer to their own defects be blind, 

And while we view the pictured ills that flow 
From wilder’d passion, learn ourselves to know ; 
So the bright shield to untamed Orson shewn, 
To the rude savage made his features known. 


Thalia holds her glass !—reflected see, 
The weakness of unfounded jealousy, 
Schooled by the scene where Falkland near destroys 
The happy prospect of his future joys, 

n by suspicion urged, love's direst foe, 
He to his Julia feigns the tale of woe, 
When willing she consents with him to fly 
To eheerless exile—or to poverty— 
Partake his fate, but when she found ’twas art, 
*Twas nought but falshood to betray her heart ; 
She turned indignant—scarcely could forgive 
The fault in one, with whom she’d wish to live, 


The vaunting coxcomb who ne’er heard’a shot, 
May learn to blush at ancient Pistol’s lot ; 
When foreed at last Fluellin’s leek to chew, 
He grumbled—swore—but ne’er the sword he drew, 








British Intelligence. 


Change we the scene !—Melpomene appears,~— 
From pity’s eye descend the pearly tears ; 

The fiercer passions yield to her control ; 

She harmonizes, soothes, refines the soul. 

There wretched Lear too late perceives his fault, 

By harsh misfortune’s bitter lesson taught. , 
“« Take physic, pomp,” and mark the passing seene, 
Where in each line a moral ye may glean. 

Now sad Ophelia mourns ;—our hearts o’erflow 

With all the softer sentiment of woe ; 

But with what indignation must we burn, 

When we behold the cruel, base return 

Of Timon’s faithless friends !—There may be view’d 
The dire effects of man’s ingratitude. 


Thus from the Stage instruction we may gain, 
And while amused forget not others pain; 
For here did Heaven-born charity preside, 
Smile o’er our labours with a mother’s pride, 
While from the widowed eye the tear we dried. 
[The curtain to fall here a few feet, and remain 
suspended till it falls entirely.] 
But now the curtain falls.—Our task 1s o’er— 
Adieu ! We to this stage return no more. 
The curtain falls !—but must its fall include 
All future action ?>—No,—in fancy's mood, 
Your welcome plaudits oft shall greet the ear, 
Revive our spirits, and the past endear, 
In “ curtain’d sleep” when reigns the “‘ witching night,” 
This brilliant circle oft shall meet our sight ; 
Your eyes, ye fair! repay us with applause, 
And give again the palm to Mercy’s cause. 


till are we actors! still be our reward 

Our country’s gratitude, and your regard ; 

And, at the closing scene, ‘twill cheer each heart, 
To fee) we well have played Life's arduous part, 


. 
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THE QUEEN OF FRANCE’S FUNERAL. 

At nine o'clock on Monday morning, November, 26th the service for the dead 
began at the Roman Catholic Chapel, Portman-square. The French Princes ar- 
rived at ten, the Foreign Ambassadors between eleven and twelve. 

The coffin was placed in the middle of the chapel, covered with crimson velvet, 
and highly ornamented; in an escutchegn were the arms of France and Savoy, 
and the crown of France was placed at the head; it was surrounded with 40 
lighted tapers.—At the head of the coffin stood the Duke d’Avrey, as having the 
charge of the crown ; and near him Pere Elizee, Surgeon to her Majesty ; at the 
foot, next to the altar, stood the Count de la Chatre, as Commissary of the King 
of France, and near him the Compte du Nantouillet, as Master of the Ceremo- 
nies. On the right, on a row of raised seats, were the French Princes, Monsieur 
the Duke de Angouleme, the Duke de Berry, the Prince de Conde, and the Duke 
de Bourbon ; and below them their respective officers. Mr. de Broval, we suppose 
as representing the Duke of Orleans, sat on the left of the Princes, On the left 
of the coffin, and opposite the French Princes, was another row of seats for the 
Foreign Ambassadors. Below them were the Great Dignitaries of the ancient 
French military and chivalric orders, 
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The service was performed by Mr. Dalbignac, Bishop of Angouleme ; there 
were also present Mr. Talleyrand, Archbishop of Rheims, the Bishops of Sisteron, 
Digne, Nantes, Tarbes, Rhodez Aire, Usez, Blois, and Montpellier. 

The cards for admission for the Abbey were simply for the ‘funeral of the 
Countess De Lilley ;” and we cannot sufficiently praise the nice sense of propriety 
which dictated that distinction. From the chapel to the hearse the coffin wag 
borne by twelve Knights of St. Louis, and the pall supported by four Dames 
d@honneur. The procession then began in the following order :— 

Thirteen men on horseback; a mute with feathers on horseback ; a coach and 
six with the four Dames d’ Honneurs—Mesdames la Duchesse de Pienne, la Du- 
chesse de Coigny, la Comtesse de Narbonne, & la Comtesse de Mesnard. 

Another coach and six, with persons of the houshold. 

Gardes de Corpes on foot, headed by one of their Officers. 

A mourner on a fully caparisoned horse, carrying on a cushion the crown of 
France, covered with black crape. 

The hearse drawn by six beautiful horses, and adorned with a profusion of 

lumes. 
. In the chapel, the same ceremonial was observed as at St. Denis, and the cards 
of admission were for ** The Funeral of the Queen of France.” 

Then followed the French Princes in mourning coaches and six, followed by the 
principal French Nobility. 

After the mourning coaches, came that of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, drawn by six horses, and conducted by his Highness’s state coachman, 
with three footmen and two pages; the coaches of all the Royal Dukes followed, 
according to their seniority ; as also two coaches and six of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham ; those of the Marquis Wellesly, of Mr. Perceval, and all the Ministers : 
those of the foreign Ambassadors, and of several English Noblemen and Gentle- 
men. 

The Dean of Westminster, at the head of the chapter, received the body at 
the entrance of the church, the avenues and the aisles being guarded and lined 
by the battalion of volunteers of St. Jolin and St, Margaret’s, commanded by 
Major Jones.—-A_ requiem was sung by the full choir, accompanied by the organ ; 
and after the ceremony, the remains of the Princess were deposited in the same 


vault with those of the Duke of Montpeusier, on the south-west side of King 
Henry VII.’s chapel. 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. 

His Grace the Duke of Queensberry departed this life about half past three 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon, 23d December, at his house in Piccadilly.—The 
venerable Peer had remained in a dangerous state of illness for a fortnight pre- 
vious to his decease. We understand that the disorder which was the immediate 
eause of his death was a stranguary. It is almost unnecessary to state that his 
Grace was attended by the most able surgeons ; in fact, no assistance within the 
reach of power and wealth was withheld. Several sevére operations were per- 
formed, but the vital spark could not be preserved. The Duke yielded to a general 
decay at the age of 85 ycars. His Grace has left the character of a benevolent and 
constant friend, and a good master. Among those who interested themselves in 
the cause of Spain, the name of the Duke of Queensberry stands very conspicu- 
ous. His Grace dying without issue, the title of Duke of Queensberry is extinct ; 
but his other titles descend, and his immense estates are divided.—He is supposed 
to have died worth near two millions in ready muney. 

The Earldom of Queensberry deseends to Sir Charles Douglas, of Kilhead, who 
married one of the daughters of the Duke of Buccleugh, with estates amounting 
to about 20,0002. a year. 

‘th: Duke of Buccleugh succeeds to the estates of Drumlauric, and we suppose 
to the titie of Earl of Drumlauric. ‘ 

Lord Douglas succeeds to estates of less consideration, amounting, however, 
to Letween 6 and 7,000/. a year. 

It is supposed that the great bulk of the late Duke’s persenal estate will go to 
the Earl of Yarmouth; but his Grace used to say that his will would surprize the 
public. His death was immediately communicated to the Prince of Wales, fer 
wham he had always the greatest esteem and respect. 








ee 


384 Domestic Intelligence. 


Lucien Bonaparte, family, and suite, landed on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 19, 
at two o'clock, at the Victualling Office, Plymouth, from whence they were con- 
veyed in carriages to the King’s Arms Inn, accompanied by Sir Robert Calder, 
Port Admiral, General England, Lord Borringdon, and several Naval and Milita- 

Officers. They are expected to remain here a few days, before they proceed on 
their journey.—Lucien appears about 50 years of age, about five feet seven inches 
high, of a sallow complexion, thin visage, andis very much like the pictures seen 
here, which are said to be a good likeness of his brother, the Emperor.—Madame 
Bonaparte is astout handsome woman. The children consist of five daughters 
and two boys; the eldest daughter is about 17 years of age, and very handsoine, 
so are ber sisters ; the boys are young, the cldest not being more than eight years 
old. 
Mr. Mackenzie, who lately negociated for the exchange of prisoners, who, it 
seems, knew Lucien at Rome, is gone to Plymouth for the purpose of apprizing 
the latter on what terms he is to enjoy the protection of the British Government. 





Domestic Intelligence. 


CATHOLIC MEETING. 


On Thursday, 29th November, a meeting of the Roman Catholics was held, 
pursuant to notice given on the preceding day of assembling. There were above 
eighty persons present, consisting of men of the greatest affluence and distinc- 
tion belonging to that class of his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, and among those 
were to be found the principal men of the respective parties, which a few slight 
shades of difference, as to expedient measures, make distinguishable—lIt is said 
that above two millions of property were represented at this meeting. Mr. John 
Byrne's motion, as it was intimated on a former day, was submitted to the sense 
of the persons present ; when, after a long discussion, it was rejected, upon a diyi- 
sion, in which the minority consisted of only the mover and seconder of the 
proposition. Upon the question of petition, or no petition, at the present junc- 
ture, it appears that the Catholic ly is what may be reasonably called unani- 
wious for former— (Correspondent. ) 


We are sorry to observe, by various accounts in the public papers, that much 
mischief has been occasioned to the shipping, from the late vioient storms.— 
Several shipwrecks have occured on the coast of Wales and Ireland, and many 


lives unfortunately lost. 


MARRIED. 

On Sunday the 22d. inst. at Saint George’s Church, Londom, by the Rev. John. 
Barker, Thomas Harrison, of Naas, Attorney, to the accomplished Miss Eliza 
Conan, of Portland-place. 

On the 22d inst. Captain Butler, of his Majesty’s 4th Dragoon Guards, to Miss 
Carden, daughter of Sir John Craven Carden, Bart. Templemore, county Tippe- 


i Vga ode 


: DIED. 
At Irishtown, P. C. Anstruther, a boy of the highest promise, and only son of 
P, C. Anstruther, Esq. Commander of his Majesty’s Tender Neptune. 
Mrs, Fitzsimmons, wife of Captain Fitasimmons, of Comfort Lodge. 
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